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The mass murder of 14,500 Polish 
prisoners-of-war, mostly officers, re- 
mains one of the tragic mysteries of 
the Second World War. The mur- 
derers were not punished nor even 
brought to trial, and the truth about 
the crime has never been fully estab- 
lished. 


The relevance of this book consists 
in the fact that it gives all the avail- 
able documentation and presents the 
German, Soviet and Polish viewpoints 
on the subject. In addition, the note- 
worthy omission of the Katyn issue 
from the indictment at the Nurem- 
berg Trial is pointed out and the 
findings of the US Congressional 
Select Committee on the Katyn 
Forest Massacre, published in 1952, 
are given, as are also opinions ex- 
pressed by members of the British 
Parliament and by the late Sir 
Winston Churchill. 


The editors of this book present 
their own views as to the identity of 
the culprits. Nevertheless, the compre- 
hensive documentary evidence cited 
herein enables the reader to arrive at 
his own verdict. 


The history of the Katyn Forest 
massacre makes interesting though 
tragic reading in itself. But it also 
throws specific light on certain turning 
points in the last war and explains 
some important aspects of the post- 
war period. 
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FOREWORD 


This book is concerned with one of the greatest crimes of the 
last war, the truth about which has not been fully disclosed. 
Nor has justice yet been satisfied. 


We all know how much value British opinion attaches to these 
basic principles of the civilized world and therefore immediately 
after the war we made plans to publish in English the docu- 
mentary evidence regarding the mass murder of thousands of 
Polish prisoners-of-war in Katyn and other places not yet dis- 
covered. The English version of this book was prepared simul- 
taneously with the Polish one, which was first published in April 
1948. 


Unfortunately we were not able to realize this plan until the 
Polish Cultural Foundation made it possible. So it is only this 
year, on the 25th anniversary of the crime, that the documenta- 
tion concerning it becomes available to the British reader. It is 
also almost 20 years since the Nuremberg Tribunal passed 
judgment on the major criminals of the war but omitted the 
subject of Katyn in its verdict. 


A quarter of a century has passed and this untried and un- 
punished crime of genocide lives in the memory of civilized 
nations. It would be a mistake to think that the perpetrators of 
this crime should not be brought to trial because so much time 
has elapsed, or that the search for the truth can become obsolete. 

I hope that this book will not only help to explain one of the 
darkest mysteries of the last war, but will also serve the great 
cause of international justice. 


GENERAL W. ANDERS. 
London, June 1965 


PREFACE TO THE POLISH EDITION 
PUBLISHED IN 1948 


When the German war criminals were arraigned at the Nurem- 
berg Trial the indictment included one of the most monstrous 
crimes of the last war, the Katyn mass-murder. Nevertheless, when 
in Autumn 1946 the International Military Tribunal pronounced 
their sentence, the Katyn crime was not so much as mentioned 
amongst the innumerable atrocious crimes of which the Hitlerite 
German leaders were found guilty. The German criminals, then, 
were not convicted of this murder of many thousands of Polish 
prisoners-of-war whose bodies were discovered in the graves near 
Smolensk. 

The victims of the Katyn mass-murder were Polish soldiers, 
mostly commissioned officers, taken prisoner by the Red Army in 
September 1939 as a direct result of an operation previously 
agreed upon between Hitler’s Germany and Soviet Russia, and 
directed against the Republic of Poland. These Polish soldiers 
were amongst those who had offered the most determined re- 
sistance to the German aggressor and were captured by Soviet 
troops through the Russian stab-in-the-back. 

In 1941, when on the outbreak of the Soviet-German war I 
was released from prison in Moscow and appointed Commander- 
in-Chief Polish Forces in the USSR, these men were to have 
taken their place in the Polish army then being organised. From 
the very first contacts with the Soviet representatives until my last 
moments in Soviet Russia—that is, for about a year—the problem 
of finding these many thousands of Polish prisoners-of-war was 
the object of my every endeavour and effort—all alas fruitless— 
my constant worry and concern as a Pole and as Commander. 

T could think of no explanation to give to the deprived families, 
I could not solve the tragic enigma, while I fought down as long as 
possible the suspicion which was haunting my mind. 

In my capacity as Commander-in-Chief of an army made up of 
soldiers who after two years of captivity had to serve again and 
once more attain full battle fitness as soon as possible, I faced 
many difficulties; but the most insurmountable of these was the 
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fact that I had to do without more than 8,000 commissioned and 
some thousands non-commissioned officers, whom I expected to 
find in Soviet hands. One chapter of this book contains the record 
of Polish interventions and all our frustrated endeavours through- 
out the months of our stay in the Soviet Union. 

When in 1942 I had no option but to leave Soviet territory at 
the head of 70,000 troops and about 44,000 civilians, the families 
of my soldiers, I transferred to the Middle East. I began to realise 
that the missing prisoners had met a tragic fate. The conduct of 
the Soviet authorities in this matter, their vague and evasive in- 
formation, we at first took to be a delaying action and we still 
hoped that the prisoners would be found, at least a large propor- 
tion of them. We trusted that they would appear during the Spring 
of 1942, when it would be possible to move from the far northern 
territories, where, it was suggested from certain sources, they were 
probably held. When this period had elapsed, and the Summer 
approached, I abandoned even this last hope, becoming convinced 
that these many thousands of our best soldiers and comrades-in- 
arms were lost for ever. 

When in April 1943 the German Radio announced to the world 
the news of the discovery of the Katyn graves, and when they 
started to publish the names of the identified bodies I could no 
longer harbour any doubts. The murdered men were the very 
officers who had been destined for my army, for whom we had 
looked in vain on Soviet territory, for whose release and extradi- 
tion we many times applied to the highest Soviet authorities, and 
she were the subject of my repeated personal interventions with 

talin. 

The Katyn discovery was for me not only a tragic if expected 
solution of the mystery of the disappearance of thousands of 
prisoners, but also an answer to the questions I had repeatedly 
put to the Soviet authorities without obtaining satisfaction. 

Further developments followed. The Soviet Government refused 
to allow an Investigation Commission of the International Red 
Cross to be sent to the scene, and the official German documents 
as well as the report of the International Medical Commission 
were published; finally in January 1944 the Soviet Commission, 
composed exclusively of nationals of that country, issued their 
own communiqué on the Katyn crime. Then came the Nuremberg 
Trial, where the Soviet representative acted as prosecutor in this 
matter, and the four judges included one appointed by the Soviet 
Government. Even so, as I said at the beginning, no proof was 
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forthcoming that the German criminals accused and condemned 
at this trial were responsible for the dastardly mass-murder of 
thousands of Polish prisoners-of-war. 


But at the very stage when the sentence on the murder of Polish 
prisoners-of-war was pronounced there was no Polish representa- 
tive in the Court, either amongst the judges, or amongst the 
prosecutors, or even amongst the authorised Press correspondents 
representing free public opinion. The delegates of the Communist 
Bierut administration, admitted as observers only, could certainly 
not be considered as genuine representatives of Poland. To this 
day, therefore, Polish documents and materials referring to this 
case have neither been brought to the attention of any court nor 
made known to the public at large. 

As former Commander-in-Chief of the Forces in which 
these murdered prisoners-of-war, the very cream of the Polish 
army and Polish nation, would have served, I feel that the publi- 
cation of this book is necessary. It contains all the evidence and 
documentation on the Katyn mass-murder which was collected 
from various Polish military and civilian sources from the very 
day when our attention was first drawn to this tragic affair. 


This book is the result of several years’ hard work carried out 
most meticulously by a team of several people working under one 
editor. The documents and evidence contained in it were in some 
instances supplied by men whose names cannot yet be divulged 
for obvious reasons. The aim of the book is to give a true account 
of the affair, which until now has been deliberately hushed up. 


The fact that the Katyn crime was omitted from the Nuremberg 
verdict is of the utmost significance, and one from which we can 
draw far-reaching conclusions. It means that its actual perpetrators 
have still not been indicted or brought to book. It means that the 
principles of international justice, which for the first time in the 
history of mankind were established consequent upon the last war, 
and which found their expression in the Nuremberg Trial, have 
not yet been implemented—principles demanding that this crime, 
which has still not been properly judged, be brought before an 
impartial court of law. 

The victims of the Katyn slaughter, defenceless prisoners-of-war 
shot in thousands at the edge of their open graves, were our com- 
patriots, comrades-in-arms, husbands, brothers and sons. Nearly 
every living Pole there lost someone who was dear to him. To 
identify the murderers and insist that they be punished is a moral 
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obligation for all the Poles who remain outside Soviet-occupied 
territory in the free countries of the world. 


May this book, containing an array of documents and evidence, 
become the springboard for widespread action by appealing to the 
conscience of the world and to international justice. Our duty 
would thus be done. May this book, calling for the arraignment of 
the Katyn murderers, remind the civilized world that one of the 
criminal totalitarian systems is still operating, regimenting hun- 
dreds of millions of men and threatening mankind. In doing so it 
would serve its purpose by opening the way for justice and the 
dominion of right and freedom. 


WLADYSLAW ANDERS 
London, April 1948 
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PART ONE 


THE MISSING PRISONERS OF WAR 


CHAPTER I 


WHY POLISH PRISONERS-OF-WAR 
FELL INTO RUSSIAN HANDS 


1. The Polish-German War — The Treacherous Russian Aggression 
— Soviet-German Collaboration 


All Polish prisoners-of-war who were subsequently found in Katyn 
had been captured by the Soviet troops in September, 1939, and then 
transported to special camps in Russia. The course of events is given 
below. 


On September 1, 1939, the German Armies invaded Poland and the 
German-Polish war broke out. At the time when Poland had to 
bear the whole pressure of the German war machine in the absence 
of effective help from the Allies, she and the USSR were bound 
by the following treaties and agreements : 


(1) The Peace Treaty between Poland, Russia and the Ukraine 
signed in Riga, on March 18, 1921, by which the Eastern frontiers 
of Poland were defined. These frontiers were recognised by the Allies 
at the Conference of Ambassadors on March 15, 1923, implementing 
the terms of article 87, para. 3 of the Versailles Treaty. They were 
recognised by the US Government in April, 1923. 


(2) The Protocol between Estonia, Latvia, Poland, Rumania and 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics regarding renunciation of 


a as an instrument of national policy, signed in Moscow, February 
, 1929, 


GB) The Non-Aggression Pact between Poland and the USSR 
signed in Moscow, July 25, 1932. 


(4) The Protocol signed in Moscow, May 5, 1934 between Poland 
and the USSR, extending until December 31, 1945 the Non- 
Aggression Pact of July 25, 1932. 


(5) The Convention for the Definition of Aggression signed in 
London on July 3, 1933. 


In addition to the above pacts, various pledges of peace resulting 
from a number of general international agreements and pacts, were 
in force. 

Nevertheless, at the most critical point in her military situation, 
Poland, who was first to meet Hitler’s challenge, was attacked by 
Soviet Russia. This treacherous aggression was preceded by the well- 
known non-aggression pact signed between Hitler’s Germany and the 
USSR on August 23, 1939, the pact which paved the way for 
the outbreak of the second World War. 

On September 17, 1939, the Soviet Government, in defiance of all 
pledges and agreements and without previous declaration of war, 
ordered the Red Army to cross the Polish frontier. At four o’clock 
in the morning Soviet troops, consisting of a considerable number 
of infantry divisions, several armoured brigades and motorised corps 
with some cavalry formations, invaded Polish territory. 

At 3 a.m. the same day the Deputy Soviet Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs Potemkin, had summoned the Polish Ambassador in Moscow, 
Mr. Grzybowski, and read out to him a note to the effect that the 
Soviet Government had ordered their troops to cross the Polish 
frontier. In view of the reasons given in the note (the annihilation of 
the Polish State, the non-existence of the Government) misrepresenting 
the real facts, Ambassador Grzybowski had refused to accept the 
note. 

At 8 am. the Russian wireless broadcast a statement by Mr. 
Molotow giving a summary of the Note and setting forth the Soviet 
reasons for the invasion of Poland. Mr. Molotow declared that 
“events arising out of the Polish-German war have revealed the 
internal dissolution and obvious impotence of the Polish State. Polish 
ruling circles have suffered bankruptcy . . . Warsaw as the capital 
of the Polish State no longer exists. No one knows the whereabouts 
of the Polish Government ... The Polish State and its Government 
has virtually ceased to exist . . .” In view of this state of affairs, 
continued Mr. Molotow, the treaties concluded between the Soviet 
Union and Poland had ceased to operate. A situation had arisen in 
Poland which called for especial concern on the part of the Soviet 
Government over the security of its State. Until the last moment the 
Soviet Government had remained neutral. But in view of the cir- 
cumstances mentioned, it could no longer maintain a neutral attitude 
towards the situation that had arisen. . . . Therefore the Soviet 
Government had instructed the Red Army to cross the frontier. 
Mr. Molotow appealed to the Soviet people to help the Army by 
their loyalty and devotion.* 


*Keesing’s Contemporary Archives, Weekly Diary of World Events, 
Keesing’s Limited, London, E.C.4, 1987-1940, page $734. 
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Among the reasons for Soviet intervention, Molotow mentioned 
also those which were given to the Polish Ambassador a few hours 
before, namely, “to take all measures to extricate the Polish People 
from the unfortunate war into which they were dragged by their 
unwise leaders, and to enable them to live a peaceful life.”* 

Mr. Grzybowski, sent an immediate protest. The Polish Am- 
bassadors in Paris, Washington and London made their statements 
on the same day (September 17). The closing paragraphs of the 
declaration of the Polish Ambassador in London, Count E. Raczyfski, 
read as follows: 

“By the act of direct aggression committed this morning the Soviet 
Government has flagrantly violated the Polish-Russian Pact of Non- 
Aggression concluded in Moscow in July 25, 1932, in which both 
parties mutually undertook to abstain from all aggressive action or 
from attack on each other. Moreover, on May 5, 1934, by the Protocol 
signed in Moscow the above Pact of Non-Aggression was prolonged 
until December 31, 1945. 

“By the Convention concluded in London on July 3, 1933, Soviet 
Russia and Poland agreed on a definition of aggression, which clearly 
stamped as an act of aggression any encroachment upon the territory 
of one contracting party by the armed forces of the other and stated, 
furthermore, that no consideration of political, military, economic, 
or any other order could in any circumstances serve as an excuse 
for committing an act of aggression. 

“Therefore, by the act of wanton aggression committed this morn- 
ing the Soviet Government stands self-condemned as a violator of its 
international obligations, thus contravening all the moral principles 
upon which Soviet Russia professed to base her foreign policy since 
her admittance into the League of Nations.”* 

On September 17, at Kossow, a borough in the province of 
Stanistawéw, President Moécicki issued the following proclamation to 
the Polish Nation : 

“Citizens, at a time when our Army with incomparable courage 
is struggling, as it has from the first day of war, against the over- 
whelming power of the enemy, withstanding the onslaught of almost 
the whole of the armed might of Germany, our eastern neighbour 
has invaded our land in violation of solemn covenants and the im- 
mutable principles of morality. 

“Not for the first time in our history we are faced with an invasion 
overrunning our country both from the West and the East. Poland, 
allied to France and Great Britain, is battling for the rule of law 


*The Polish White Book, Republic of Poland, Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs, Roy Publishers, New York, pages 189-190. 
*Cf. The Polish White Book, p. 191. 
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against lawlessness, for faith and civilisation against soulless bar- 
barism, against the reign of evil in the world. From this struggle 
Poland, through invincible faith, must and shall emerge victorious. 

“Citizens, we must protect the symbols of the Republic and the 
source of the constitutional authority from the passing deluge. There- 
fore, with a heavy heart, I have resolved to transfer the seat of the 
President of the Republic and of the highest executive authorities 
of the State to a place offering conditions that guarantee them full 
sovereignty and opportunity to watch over the interests of the 
Republic. 

“Citizens, I am sure that throughout the hardest ordeals you will 
preserve the same strength of spirit, the same dignity and lofty pride, 
by which you have earned the admiration of the world. On every one 
of you today rests the duty of guarding the honour of the nation, 
no matter what may befall you. Almighty Providence will render 
justice to our cause.”* 

The following statement regarding the Soviet action in Poland was 
issued by the British Ministry of Information on September 18 : 

“The British Government have considered the situation created by 
the attack upon Poland ordered by the Soviet Government. This 
attack made upon Great Britain’s ally at a moment when she is 
prostrate in face of overwhelming forces brought against her by 
Germany cannot, in the view of His Majesty’s Government, be justi- 
fied by the arguments put forward by the Soviet Government. The 
full implication of these is not yet apparent, but His Majesty’s 
Government take the opportunity of stating that nothing that has 
occurred can make any difference to the determination of His 
Majesty’s Government, with the full support of the country, to fulfil 
their obligations to Poland and to prosecute the war with all energy 
until their objectives have been achieved.”* 

In the ensuing days the world was shaken by the news of further 
acts of close collaboration between Hitler’s Germany and Soviet 
Russia. Based on the above-mentioned Non-Aggression Pact of 
August 23 both totalitarian Governments established a demarcation 
line on September 22, and six days later signed in Moscow an agree- 
ment by which Poland was actually and formally partitioned between 
them. 

On this occasion the German and Soviet Governments issued the 
following declaration : 

“Moscow, September 28, 1939. 

“The Government of the German Reich and the Government of 


*Keesing’s Contemporary Archives, op. cit., p. 8748. 
*Keesing’s Contemporary Archives, op. cit., p. 8748. 
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the USSR having, by means of the treaty signed today, definitely 
settled the problems of the disintegration of the Polish State and 
having thereby created a firm foundation for a lasting peace in Eastern 
Europe, they mutually express their conviction that it would serve the 
true interest of all peoples to put an end to the state of war existing 
at present between Germany on the one side and England and France 
on the other. Both Governments will therefore direct their common 
efforts, jointly with other friendly powers if occasion arises, toward 
attaining this goal as soon as possible. 

“Should, however, the efforts of the two Governments remain 
fruitless, this would demonstrate the fact that England and France 
were responsible for the continuation of the war; in which event the 
Governments of Germany and of the USSR shall engage in mutual 
consultations with regard to necessary measures.”* 

Thus once again in history the mutual crime of Poland's partition 
bound together Germany and Russia by the bonds of a law-breaking 
alliance. It was not until the Nuremberg Trials that the extent 
of German-Soviet military, political and economic collaboration in 
the first two years of the second World War, started by Hitler’s 
attack on Poland, was fully brought to light. 


2. The Red Army attacks as Polish Forces still fight the German 
Invader 


The above-mentioned facts and documents prove beyond doubt 
that the Red Army’s entry into Poland was not caused by the cir- 
cumstances which the Soviet Government presented to the world in 
its official statements. It was an aggression in the full sense of this 
word, an aggression prepared and worked out carefully before the 
war broke out, in close partnership with Hitler’s Germany. 

Soviet troops crossed the Polish border on September 17, 1939, at 
a time when the Polish-German campaign was still in full swing and 
twenty-five Polish divisions were holding their ground. It was the very 
moment when the impetus of the German advance began to slacken, 
and the Polish resistance to gain strength, when the very extended 
communication lines of Hitler’s offensive were over-strained, supplies 
were running short and operations moving to the Eastern provinces of 
Poland, where the state of the roads impeded the movements of the 
mechanised German units. 

Moreover the Russian aggression took place on the eve of the day 


“Documents on Polish-Soviet Relations, 1939-1945, Volume I, 1939- 
1948, General Sikorski Historical Institute, London-Meloourne- 
Toronto, 1961, p. 54. 


on which, in accordance with the Polish-French military agreement, 
the French were to launch an offensive in the West. Consequently 
the Soviet military intervention had a momentous effect upon the 
further course of events in the first stage of the war and very con- 
siderably curtailed Polish military resistance. The main German 
strategic aim of “localising” operations against Poland and avoiding 
war on two fronts was thus given effective support by Hitler’s Soviet 
ally. 

Lt.-Gen. M. Kukiel in his study, Six Years of Struggle for Inde- 
pendence (Newtown 1947, pages 8 and 10) writes: “On the 16th 
September, ie., on the eve of the Soviet intervention, twenty-five 
Polish divisions were still fighting. West of the Vistula the greatest 
battle of the campaign was still in progress with unprecedented 
violence. It was the battle of the Bzura, fought by the two western 
Polish armies under the command of General Kutrzeba. Three Ger- 
man armies and the greater part of the Luftwaffe were engaged in 
this struggle, trying to defeat this dangerous adversary. Another battle 
took place between the Vistula and the Bug, near Tomaszow, where 
the enemy was engaged by the armies of Cracow and Lublin. East of 
Lwoéw, in a third battle, the enemy was engaged by General 
Sosnkowski. Lwéw, Warsaw, Modlin and Hell still resisted enemy 
attacks with success. 

“All enemy forces were engaged or on the move. Nothing could yet 
be withdrawn to be employed elsewhere. His munitions were nearly 
exhausted. According to the deposition of General Jod!, at the Nurem- 
berg trial, the Germans had reserves of munitions for ten to fifteen 
days only. 

“. . . Poland mobilised about twelve hundred thousand men, and 
that was far from exhausting her man-power. A part of the mobilised 
men could not even fire a shot against the enemy, the course of 
events having been so precipitous. Considerable reserves of man-power 
were still available, waiting for a new chance to carry on the fight.” 

On page 6 of the same work, we read: “. . . The Protocol signed 
in Paris on the 19th May, 1939, between General Gamelin and 
General Kasprzycki, Polish Minister of War, stipulated that in case 
of a general offensive by the German forces against Poland, imme- 
diate action would be taken by the French air forces, and also limited 
offensive operations against German objectives after the third day 
of hostilities, and an attack with the main French forces beginning 
on the 15th day of war operations.” 

It is to be noted that Great Britain and France declared war on 
Germany on September 3, 1939. 

The Soviet military intervention had a further major effect. One 
of the Red Army’s main fines of attack was through the southern 
outskirts of Poland, along the frontier with Rumania and then that 


with Hungary, and this prevented the Polish High Command from 
establishing a bridgehead along the Dniestr as was previously in- 
tended. The purpose of this bridgehead would have been to facilitate 
the evacuation from Polish territory of the largest possible number 
of troops in order to use them outside the boundaries of the Re- 
public for further military operations against the Germans. The 
Soviet move, cutting off the Polish troops from access to the frontiers 
of friendly neighbouring countries, must be regarded as evidence of 
particular servility on the part of the Soviet towards Hitlerite Ger- 
many and a sign of collaboration of two states in the military field 
against the coalition of democratic countries. 

Soviet troops entered Polish territory spreading false rumours that 
they were advancing to assist Poland in her fight against the Ger- 
mans. In many parts of Poland, where military operations of the 
German Air Force in particular had severed all communications with 
the main centres, the Polish units, which had been fully engaged in 
the struggle against the Germans, were at a loss what to do when 
faced with the Red Army. In some places they behaved passively 
or showed trust and in others offered the Soviet invaders stubborn 
resistance, although the outlook was quite hopeless in view of the 
overwhelming military supremacy of both aggressors. 

The chief resistance was offered by the Polish Frontier Defence 
Corps. Apart from the resistance of the advance posts of this Corps 
along the whole Russo-Polish frontier, invaded on September 17 by a 
considerable Soviet force, an engagement at a higher level was con- 
ducted in Volhynia and the Polesie Marshes by the Second in Com- 
mand of the Frontier Defence Corps, General Orlik-Rueckemann, in 
order to protect the rear of the Polish army engaged against the 
Germans. The units under his command located in the area of Kowel 
had some forty encounters with and fought two battle (near Szack and 
Wytyczny) against the Soviet army after September 17. Eventually 
the units of this corps, surrounded by the Bolsheviks and following 
the orders of their commanders, dispersed to escape capture. 

The “Kobryni” division, from General Franciszek Kleeberg’s group, 
scored two victories in battles with Soviet troops at Jabfof near 
Parczew and then near Milanowo on September 30. It must be em- 
phasised that the operational group “Polesie” under General Klee- 
berg’s command had to end its successful operations against the Ger- 
mans near Kock on October 5 owing to the intervention of the Red 
Army whose armoured units were advancing from the East. 

Important battles also took place in the areas of Wilno, Orany and 
particularly at Grodno. In the fortress of Brzesé, captured by the 
Germans, one fort was still holding out under German and Russian 
shell-fire. In the south, near Przemysl, General Anders’ cavalry group, 
trying to reach the Hungarian frontier, was engaged in stubborn 


fighting against the Germans and then with Soviet armoured units 
until the end of September. Lw6éw, having repulsed German attacks, 
only surrendered when, with the German Armies on the western 
outskirts, Soviet troops advanced from the East. 

These are a few of the events, still awaiting more complete and 
systematic study, in the struggle of the Polish soldiers with the Soviet 
army in September, 1939, after the treacherous stab in the back. 
There was certainly no question of the gallant Polish army being 
able to hold out against the overwhelming forces of two neighbouring, 
totalitarian powers, united by a most vicious collaboration. At the 
end of September there were on the territory of the Polish Republic, 
besides seventy-five German divisions, Soviet forces amounting to 
thirty infantry divisions, twelve mechanised brigades and ten cavalry 
divisions.* 


3. The Soviet Invader's Attitude towards Polish Soldiers and the 
Civilian Population 


Whatever might be the attitude adopted by particular Polish troops 
towards the Soviet army, the fate of the officers and soldiers who sur- 
vived was the same—they all became prisoners-of-war. 

At the same time the Red Army committed numerous acts of 
pillage, murder, rape and other crimes both against captured Polish 
troops and against the civilian population. 

The Polish Frontier Defence Corps (KOP) bore the first brunt 
of Soviet aggression. Soldiers and officers were either killed on the 
spot or taken prisoner and deported to Russia. One of the soldiers 
of the KOP gave the following account : 

“After being captured we were ordered to hold up our hands and 
then to run for two kilometres. During the search we were completely 
stripped and robbed of everything we had. Afterwards we were lined 
up in fours and then an interrogation followed in which our personal 
particulars were taken to the accompaniment of much abuse. They 
then drove us on for a further thirty kilometres without respite or 
water. Those who were too weak to continue the pace were struck 
with rifle butts so violently that they fell to the ground. If they could 
not get up they were stabbed with bayonets. I saw four such cases. 
I remember vividly that Capt. Krzemiriski from Warsaw was first 
bayoneted several times, and then shot in the head twice by another 
soldier as he was lying on the ground.” 

Wherever the Russian troops met with resistance either from 


*Lt.-General M. Norwid Neugebauer, The Defence of Poland 
(September, 19389), translated by Peter Jordan, London, 1942, p. 195. 
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Polish armed forces or civilians, they took most drastic and brutal 
measures. In Grodno alone, 130 schoolboys and officer cadets were 
killed. One of the schoolboys was fastened to a tank and dragged 
along with his head trailing on the pavement. 

Gen. Wilczytski, Officer Commanding 3rd Corps Area, and the 
officers accompanying him were murdered in the village of Sopoékinie 
near Grodno. Twenty policemen were murdered near Augustéw. 

Particularly numerous were the murders and acts of terror com- 
mitted in the districts around the towns of Wotkowysk, Swistocz, 
Oszmiana, Motodeczno. One of the many sworn testimonies, now in 
possession of Polish military authorities, reads as follows : 

“A statement by J.L. [here the personal data are given] written 
on April 24, 1943. 

“At the end of September, 1939, near Wilno, a Polish unit fought 
against the Soviet Army. The Bolsheviks sent negotiators saying that 
if the Poles surrendered and laid down their arms, their safety would 
be guaranteed and they would be free to go home. The Polish unit 
commander (I do not remember his name) trusted the Soviets and 
ordered his men to lay down their arms and to surrender. When 
they had done so, the Russians immediately surrounded the Polish 
troops and started to execute the officers. Cadet Officer J-E., taking 
advantage of the general confusion, succeeded in escaping. I did not 
previously report it to our authorities, for I thought the time was not 
yet ripe. I decided to report it after our return to our country, for 
I wanted Cadet Office JE. to bear me out.” 

One hundred and fifty officers were killed in the district of Polesie, 
and 120 were either shot on the spot or deported to Russia. 

Shocking scenes of ill-treatment of Polish officers took place while 
they were being disarmed in Chodoréw, Nowogrédek, Sarny, Koséw 
Poleski, Zioczéw, Rohatyn, Tarnopol. 

The Polish Archives contain the following information from the 
town of Rohatyn in the district of Stanistawéw : 

“The Soviet troops entered the town at about four o'clock in the 
afternoon, and they immediately started a cruel slaughter and ill- 
treatment of the victims. It lasted until the evening. Not only police- 
men and soldiers, but also civilian ‘bourgeois’ were murdered, in- 
cluding women and children. 

“It must be emphasised that the Red Army spread a wide net of 
ambushes for the shattered Polish troops, capturing small units and 
single officers and men. These were stripped, beaten and shot. One 
of the soldiers, for instance, was fastened to a horse and dragged along 
the rocky bank of the river Stryj till he was torn to pieces.” 

The Soviet Army Commander (later Field Marshal) Timoshenko, 
based his ill-disposed, provocative manifesto, which abounded in de- 
liberate falsehoods, on the alleged treason of Polish soldiers and 
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incited them to turn against their officers. Its text reads as follows: 

“In the last few days the Polish Army has been finally defeated. 
The soldiers of the towns of Tarnopol, Halicz, Ré6wne, Dubno, over 
6,000 of them, all voluntarily came over to our side. 

“Soldiers, what is left to you? What are you fighting for? Against 
whom are you fighting? Why do you risk your lives? Your resistance 
is useless. Your officers are light-heartedly driving you to slaughter. 
They hate you and your families. They shot your negotiators whom 
you sent to us with a proposal of surrender.* 

“Do not trust your officers! Your officers and generals are your 
enemies. They wish your death. Soldiers, turn on your officers and 
generals! Do not submit to the orders of your officers. Drive them 
out from your soil. Come to us boldly, to your brothers, to the Red 
Army. Here you will be cared for, here you will be respected. 

“Remember that only the Red Army will liberate the Polish people 
from the fatal war and after that you will be able to begin a new 
life. 

“Believe us, the Red Army of the Soviet Union is your only friend. 

Commander-in-Chief of the Ukrainian Front, 
S. Timoshenko.” 


It must be pointed out that this manifesto had no influence on the 
Polish soldiers. They maintained their discipline and their friendly 
attitude towards their officers to the end. 


4. Soviet Aggression on Poland in the Light of Moscow Information 


The aggressive character of Soviet military action against Poland 
in 1939 is confirmed from Soviet sources. The following are excerpts 
from articles written on the occasion of the first anniversary of the 
attack on Poland. They appeared in Krasnaya Zwiezda (17.9.1940, 
No. 210), organ of the People’s Commissariat for the Defence of the 
Soviet Union. 

In an editorial entitled “Significant Anniversary” we find the fol- 
lowing : 

“...A year has elapsed since the historic day on which detachments 
of the Red Army, on orders from the Soviet Government, crossed the 
frontier. The victories of Grodno and Lwéw, the powerful thrust into 
and smashing of the fortified cenire at Sarny and the attacks against 
the enemy at Baranowicze, Dubno, Tarnopol and many other places 
will be recorded for ever in the annals of the Red Army. The 


*This was an obvious provocation, as the soldiers did not send any 
delegation and therefore nobody would have shot them. 
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armoured troops were like an avalanche advancing irresistibly, sup- 
ported by aircraft, artillery and motorised infantry. Swiftness, an 
indomitable fighting spirit and lightning action either paralysed or 
stultified the enemy’s resistance. Within twelve or fifteen days the 
enemy was totally routed and annihilated. At that time one group of 
the Ukrainian advance forces alone, fighting and outflanking the 
enemy, captured ten generals, 52 colonels, 72 lieutenant-colonels, 
5,131 officers, 4,096 non-commissioned officers, and 181,233 privates 
of the Polish Army. The swift advance of the Red Army was not 
facilitated by any lack of enemy resistance. Seven infantry divisions 
covered the flight of the mean and pitiable government of Poland’s 
landlords to Rumania. In a very short time the main enemy forces 
were routed by Ukrainian front-line troops under the command of 
comrade Timoshenko. . . . At that time we greatly increased the 
security of our frontiers. All this was achieved by a socialist country 
at a time when the capitalistic world is going through the turmoil of 
a second imperialistic war, which the instigators and organisers of 
this massacre are trying to spread and augment.” 

In an article by Corps Commissar S. Kojevnikow entitled “A 
historic march,” we read : 

ts The leaders of the Polish state together with their inept 
generals plunged the country into a war with Germany, but they 
soon failed. . .. On September 17, the Red Army forces, at the de- 
cision of the USSR, crossed what was a former Polish frontier . . . 
The attack extended along the entire front-line from the Lithuanian 
border to the Rumanian frontier. The success of the action was due 
to a swift advance. The chief task was accomplished by armoured 
troops supported by aircraft, cavalry and motorised infantry. All 
resistance, wherever offered, was broken by our troops with energy 
and determination. Most important parts of the country were occupied 
and Polish officers and soldiers disarmed and taken prisoner. Our 
fast advancing army groups were followed by the main body of 
infantry and artillery ready to strike with the combined forces of the 
tanks and cavalry. The attacks were swift as lightning. The armoured 
troops, advancing under difficult conditions through a trackless 
country, covered 100-120 km. and the cavalry 80-90 km. a day .. .” 

The author then indulges in descriptions of the battles and 
skirmishes fought with the Polish forces. As an example we would 
like to quote the capture of Grodno as related by Kojevnikov : 

“. .. In Grodno the Red Army troops met with organised resistance 
on the part of the enemy. The Niemen bridge had been barricaded 
and the advancing tanks encountered heavy rifle and machine-gun fire 
from across the river. The Poles used anti-tank and incendiary shells. 
In the evening of September 20, the southern part of the town was 
captured thanks to a resolute action on the part of our N armoured 
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division.* The tanks acted single-handed and routed numerous enemy 
nests located in buildings and various hiding-places. The enemy tried 
to encircle our tanks and fired at them from all sides. Some of the 
tanks broke into the town and fought against overwhelming enemy 
forces all night through. A part of them was lost. In the morning of 
September 21, our artillery on the southern bank of the River Niemen 
opened fire against the main points of resistance, barracks and 
trenches. The N rifle regiment, having crossed the river in boats, built 
a bridge for the tanks and annihilated a large group of officers in the 
Poniemun manor. In the evening the eastern part of the town was 
captured in fierce street fighting. Another rifle regiment, following the 
first, crossed the Niemen and, assisted by tanks, despatched a group of 
officers (about 250), who were holding the hills east of Grodno, and 
took the railway station. On the same day all resistance on the part 
of the enemy at Grodno was overcome. The remnants fled by night 
towards Sopockinie-Suwatki. In the Grodno battle 38 senior officers, 
28 subalterns and 1,477 other ranks were taken prisoner. At least 
350 officers were killed . . . Within a few days 450,000 copies of 
newspapers and several thousand copies of different pamphlets were 
distributed in the area.” 

In the same article the author stated that in the Dubno area 500 
officers and 5,500 other ranks were taken prisoner, and in addition 
when General Anders’ group was liquidated, two generals, three 
colonels, more than 50 lower-ranking officers and 1,000 other ranks. 
In the Wiodzimierz Wolynski area a Soviet armoured brigade was 
said to have taken prisoner 1,500 officers and 12,000 other ranks, 
and another brigade commanded by M. Bogomolov about 15,000 
prisoners in the same area and, in the Lublin area, over 3,000 officers 
and men. 

According to figures quoted by this Soviet newspaper, the total 
number of Polish prisoners-of-war taken by the Red Army in 1939 
amounted to 230,000, amongst them twelve generals and at least 8,000 
other officers. This figure is not complete, as later on, over a certain 
period, it was increased by the addition of regular and reserve officers 
arrested by the Soviet occupation authorities in Poland. To this again 
must be added Polish soldiers interned in 1939 in Lithuania and 
Latvia, who after the annexation of these countries by the USSR in 
1940 found themselves in Soviet hands. 

Thus the total number of Polish soldiers taken prisoner by the 
Soviets as a result of their operations in 1939 amounted to at least 
250,000 men. 


“It will be noted that the author of this article does not refer to 
Soviet units by name for reasons of security. 
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5. Violation of Agreements — Surrender of Lwéw — Deportation 
of Prisoners of War to Russia 


In conjunction with their terrorist activities, the Soviet Command 
tried to persuade Polish units to cease fighting, to lay down their arms 
and to surrender to the Red Army. The inducement was the pledge 
that all officers and other ranks would be released and given the free 
choice either to return home or to cross the frontier into Rumania 
or Hungary so that they could enlist in the Polish forces organised 
there for the purpose of continuing the fight against the Germans. 
Such proclamations were published in many Polish towns and villages 
and were signed by the Red Army Commander. 


A telling example of how this method worked was the fate of the 
garrison of Lwoéw (see the Appendix). 


On September 12, 1939, German troops approached this town and 
tried in vain to capture it. An ineffective siege followed and repeated 
attacks against the town were repulsed. When Soviet troops entered 
Polish territory and approached Lwéw from the other side, they made 
an agreement with the Germans for joint military action. By Septem- 
ber 21, it was clear that any further resistance was useless. The 
Russian Command sent representatives to discuss terms. These dis- 
cussions ended in terms of surrender being offered and accepted, but 
the conditions were never honoured by the Russians. The negotiations 
were conducted by General W. Langner on behalf of the Poles, and a 
Soviet General delegated by General Timoshenko. General Langner 
was given a written document setting out the conditions of surrender : 
these guaranteed, among other privileges, the free passage of officers, 
soldiers and policemen from Lwéw to Rumania through Soviet 
occupied territory, once arms had been laid down by them at the 
Polish HQ. Those who preferred to go home instead of crossing the 
frontier to Rumania were promised food for the journey by the Soviet 
military authorities. 

The surrender terms were signed on September 22, 1939, and the 
Red Army units were to enter the town at 3 p.m. General Langner 
published a proclamation specifying the date and time at which the 
Soviet troops were to enter the town. He justified the surrender of 
the town by the necessity of preserving it from complete and useless 
destruction. He further ordered the Polish officers to forgather in 
front of the building that served at the Corps HQ. After laying down 
arms they were to march out from the city in military order along 
Lyczakowska Street towards the village of Winniki. 


But the Soviet Army broke its pledge and entered the town before 
the time agreed, disarming all the Polish units it encountered on its 
way. The officers who had laid down their arms with a view to being 
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sent to Rumania were directed on foot through Winniki towards 
Tarnopol and thence were transported by rail to Russia. 

A Polish officer, J6zef Czapski, also a eminent painter and writer, 
who was there in person, has described these events in his book, 
Memoires of Starobielsk: 

“The negotiations between the Deputy of the Commander-in-Chief, 
Timoshenko, and General Langner’s Staff concerning the fate of 
several thousands of Polish officers who took part in the defence of 
Lw6w were the most typical example of the methods employed by 
the Red Army on Polish territory. As a result of these negotiations 
the garrison of Lwéw received a guarantee that after the capitulation 
of the town the soldiers and officers would not only retain complete 
freedom of movement but would be allowed to go to Rumania or 
Hungary and from there to France in order to continue fighting. 
This agreement was a deliberate deceit on the part of Soviet Army 
Headquarters. The majority of the Polish officers were deported to 
special camps in Russia.” (See the Appendix.) 

“After the surrender the Soviet authorities ordered a supplementary 
registration of all Polish officers who remained in the town, regardless 
of whether or not they were called up during mobilisation in Sep- 
tember, 1939. The officers who reported for registration were told that 
they would receive the same treatment as Red Army officers. In spite 
of this, on December 9 and 10, 1939, about 2,000 Polish officers both 
on the active list and the reserve, were arrested on the strength of the 
registration records, put into Brigidki prison and then deported.”* 


*J. Czapski: Memoirs of Starobielsk, Rome, 1945, p. 9. 
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Nazi and Soviet troops meet on the Polish river Bug 


LOLNIERZE! 


W cig eestataich dni armja polska zostala 
— . ostateeznie rozeromiona. Zolnierze miast: Tar- 
nopol, Gialicz, Rowno, Dubno sw ilosci -arzeszia 
6U.000 osob dobrowolnie prveszli na nasza 
Strone. 
Zotnierze! Co pozostalo wam? O co izkim | 
walezycie? Dla czego narazacie 2ycie? Opor 
wasz jest bezskutecany. Ohcerowie pedza was 
na bezsensowna 1zeZ Oni nienawidza was i 
wasze rodziny. lo oni rozstrzelali waszvdi de- 
legatow, ktorych posfaliscie z propozyeja o pod- i 
| daniu sie. Nie wierzcie swym oticerom, Oflee- 
rowie i gencratowie s sq waszymi wrogami, dicq 
onl wasze) smicrci. 
Zotnierze! Bijcie. oficerow i yeneratéw. Nic 
podperzadkowujcie sie rozkazom Waszydh ofie | 
cerdw, PedZew ih z waszej aiemi Preechod7cie | 
émialo do nas, do wasazvdh braci do Armji Caer- 
wore), Fu znaidzicce uwazpe § trosk.oasé 
Pamietajcle. 7 iviko Armja Cecrwona wyz- 
woli narod polski 2 nieszezesne) wojny, i uZVs- 
»  okacie moznose rozpoczye pokojowe Zyeie. 
Wierzcie nam! Armja CrerwonaseZwiazka 
Radzieckiego—to wasz jedvny przyjaciel. 


Dowdédca frontu ee S. TIMOSZENKO. 
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Photograph of the provocative manifesto of Timoshenko, addressed to 
Polish soldiers. See pages 11 and 
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CHAPTER II 


THREE CAMPS: KOZIELSK, STAROBIELSK, 
OSTASHKOV 


1. The Facts 


Polish prisoners-of-war of certain categories deported from Poland 
to the USSR, and in particular officers, were accommodated in three 
main camps: Kozielsk, Starobielsk and Ostashkov. In the Autumn of 
1939 letters from them began to reach their families left behind in 
Poland. On the strength of that correspondence and, above all, of 
statements made by these prisoners, mostly officers, who survived and 
were ultimately released after the Polish-Soviet Agreement of 1941, 
the Polish Military Authorities have obtained sufficient evidence to 
give a detailed picture of these camps and of the men held in captivity 
there. 


Kozielsk 


Kozielsk, once the residence of the Polish noble families of Ogiriski 
and Puzyna, is situated on the Smolensk-Garbatchevo-Tula railway 
line (250 km. south-east of Smolensk). This camp was located 
in the buildings of a former monastery: the monastery area included, 
besides the main block of buildings, the “Skit”, formerly a refuge of 
the hermit monks, surrounded by forest and situated half a kilometre 
from the main enclosure. 

At the end of November, 1939, Kozielsk became an officers’ camp 
accommodating about 5,000 persons. Until the beginning of April, 
1940, only small groups or particular individuals were taken away 
from Kozielsk and from Starobielsk; most of them have since dis- 
appeared without trace. Just before Christmas, 1939, all the priests 
with the exception of Father Zidtkowski were removed from the 
Kozielsk camp, among them the Right Reverend Col. C. Wojtyniak, 
deputy to the Polish Army Bishop, and the Reverend Col. Nowak. 
The only one of them to survive was the Rev. K. Kantak, a professor 
of the Seminary in Pinsk. 
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When the final winding-up of the Kozielsk camp began in the first 
days of April, 1940, it held the following high-ranking officers: Four 
generals—B. Bohaterewicz, H. Minkiewicz, M. Smorawirski, J. 
Wolkowicki; and one rear admiral—K. Czernicki. 

The numbers of officers of lesser rank were approximately as 
follows : 

100 colonels and It.-colonels, 

300 majors, 

1,000 captains, 

2.500 first- and second-lieutenants, 
and more than 500 cadet-officers. 

This total of some 4,500 included about 200 air force and about 
50 naval officers. Officers of the reserve formed about 50 per cent of 
the group, and amongst them were : 

21 University professors and lecturers, 

More than 300 surgeons and physicians, military and civilian, 
some of them outstanding specialists, 

Several hundred lawyers, judges, prosecutors, solicitors and 
court officials, 

Several hundred engineers with University degrees, 

Several hundred High School and Grammar School teachers, 

Many journalists, writers, industrialists, business men, etc. 

A number of officers disabled in the previous war had been de- 
ported to the Kozielsk camp, among them two colonels who had lost 
an arm, Captain Dlugosz of the Sanitary Service who had lost a leg, 
Captain Horoszkiewicz with one crippled arm. 

According to reports from those who survived, there was also a 
woman prisoner in the Kozielsk camp. She was a second-lieutenant 
in the Air Force and went by the name of Lewandowska. There were 
rumours, however, that this was not her real name, that she bore that 
of an outstanding Polish general, particularly hated by the Bolsheviks, 
and for this reason she had decided to conceal it (see later). 


Starobielsk 


Starobielsk is a small township in the eastern part of the Soviet 
Ukraine (Voroshilovgrad province) situated to the south-east of 
Kharkov. The Polish camp was located in the precincts of a former 
monastery, and comprised some 15 acres surrounded by a wall with, 
in the centre, a large Orthodox church facing the gate. On the left 
side stood another smaller church, and more than ten miscellaneous 
brick and wooden buildings. During the first years after the outbreak 
of the revolution, this monastery was used as a transit concentration 
camp for prisoners being deported further east. In a remote part of 
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the camp a large number of bullet marks could still be seen in the 
wall, recalling that period. The Polish prisoners had the feeling that 
this had been a place for executions. Afterwards, until the arrival 
of the Polish prisoners in 1939, the buildings of the former monastery 
were used as granaries. 

From the end of November until the first days of April, ie. until 
the time when the final winding-up began, the camp was occupied 
almost exclusively by Polish officers, both regular and reserve, totalling 
some 4,000. About half this number were officers taken prisoner after 
the surrender of Lwéw and deported eastwards, contrary to the sur- 
render conditions (see Chapter I and appendices). Others were seized 
by the Soviets as prisoners-of-war or arrested in various parts of 
Eastern Poland, partly as a result of the registration order issued for 
occupied territories. 

This number, as well as the general character of those detained at 
Starobielsk, remained unchanged until the beginning of April, 1940. 
Small groups or single individuals only were taken away (these in- 
cluded a priest, moved, as were those from Kozielsk, on Christmas 
Eve, 1939) and most of them disappeared without trace. At the time 
when the winding-up of the camp started there were in captivity 
there, according to information in the possession of the Polish 
authorities : 

Eight generals:. L. Billewicz, S. Haller, A. Kowalewski, K. 
Lukowski, K. Plisowski, F. Sikorski, L. Skierski, P. Skuratowicz. 

The number of officers of lesser rank were approximately as 
follows : 

150 colonels and It.-colonels, 

230 majors, 

1,000 captains, 

2,450 first- and second-lieutenants, 
30 cadet-officers, as well as 

52 Polish civilians. 

A total of about 3,910 persons. 

From the service branches there were several hundred Air Force 
Officers, the entire personnel of the Military Anti-Gas Institute, sur- 
geons, chaplains of all denominations—i.e., Catholic priests, Protestant 
ministers and Rabbis. 

The reserve officers held at Starobielsk were : 

Several hundred University professors and lecturers. 

About 400 surgeons and physicians, both civilian and military. 

Several hundred engineers with University degrees. 

Several hundred lawyers—judges, public prosecutors, solicitors 
and civil servants. 

A great number of High School and Grammar School teachers. 

Many poets, writers, journalists. 
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A great number of social welfare workers and politicians, 
among them A. Eiger, Vice-President of the Anti-Hitlerite 
League in Poland. 


As in other camps, there were amongst the inmates of Starobielsk 
also men disabled in previous wars who had been arrested as serving 
officers by the Soviet authorities. 


Ostashkov 


Ostashkov is a provincial town situated north-west of Kalinin (Tver) 
on the Seliguer Lake and served by the railway line that runs between 
Wielkie Luki and Bologoye. The camp was some 15 kilometres from 
the town on an island on Lake Seliguer, and like the other two camps 
occupied the precincts of an old monastery. 


From November, 1939, until the beginning of April, 1940, i.e., until 
the date when the winding-up of the camp began, there were about 
6,500 people there. Unlike the two camps already mentioned, this 
was not an officers’ camp; there were only about 400 officers, of 
whom 300 belonged to the Polish Police militarised after the be- 
ginning of the war in September, 1939. In addition there were officers, 
non-commissioned officers and privates of the Intelligence service, 
Military Police, Frontier Guards, State Police and Prison Warder 
Corps. And, finally, several scores of priests, ex-servicemen settlers 
(mostly from the north-eastern regions), landowners and court 
magistrates. 


Those prisoners that came under the heading “bourgeois” were, 
like the officers, considered by the Soviets to be particularly dangerous 
and were destined for liquidation. 


14,500 perished —400 only survived 


The number of Polish prisoners-of-war held in the three above- 
mentioned camps in the early Spring of 1940 totalled nearly 15,000, 
mostly officers. In 1941, ie., after the beginning of the German-Soviet 
war and the resumption of Polish-Soviet relations, only about 400 of 
them could be traced. These were mostly officers who had been taken 
from the camps in question, passed through the Pavlishchev Bor 
Camp, and were then transferred to the Griazovietz Camp. Of the 
many generals detained in these camps in the Spring of 1940, only one 
escaped, General Wotkowicki. In all, some 14,500 Polish prisoners-of- 
war, of whom over 8,000 were officers, vanished without trace; that 
is, about 97 per cent. 


2. Personal Memoirs of Survivors 


In every democratic country officers on the reserve list as well as 
those holding permanent commissions represent the better educated 
classes of society. They constitute, therefore, an important element, 
being the products of progress in every field of intellectual and pro- 
fessional life. The loss of several thousand such men would be a 
tragic blow to the cultural assets of any nation, and in the wider 
view, to those of the civilised world. The memoirs of the survivors 
throw valuable light on individual character and on the spiritual life 
of the three camps. 

Professor S. Swianiewicz, one of the survivors of the Kozielsk 
camp, has authorised the editors of this book to publish some extracts 
from his memoirs. These extracts not only reflect the moral at- 
mosphere of Polish prisoner-of-war camps, but also reveal the deep- 
rooted causes of the dreaded tragedy that was to ensue. Poland and 
Russia are not simply two neighbouring countries—they represent two 
alien civilisations, two totally different points of view. 


Polish Officers and the NKVD in 
Kozielsk camp 


“The majority of the prisoners interned in the Kozielsk camp”— 
Professor Swianiewicz writes—‘were Polish officers captured by the 
Russians in September, 1939, when, following the Soviet stab in the 
back, which had put them in a hopeless plight, they had tried to make 
their way with their units into Hungary or Rumania, hoping from 
there to get to France, and so continue the fight against Germany. 
One of the main aims of the Russian attack on Poland was to prevent 
the escape of the Polish Army abroad, which the Germans were 
unable to do. To achieve this, the Russian High Command sent 
motorised forces along the Polish southern border to cut off the re- 
treating Polish Army from entering Hungary and Rumania. Though 
a few Polish units succeeded in reaching Hungary or Rumania in 
time, the bulk of them fell into Russian hands. 

“In spite of the magnitude of the Polish disaster, the general mood 
of the prisoners tended to be optimistic. To Poles optimism is a 
source of strength. Throughout all their ordeals Poles always hope for 
a better future and are always ready to fight for it. The Kozielsk 
prisoners believed in the might of the Allied Forces. They hated 
Germany and never imagined that she could win the war. These 
strong Western sympathies of the prisoners greatly irritated the Soviet 
officers who guarded them. 

“The Polish prisoners naively thought that by stubbornly demand- 
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ing to be handed over to England and France they could realise their 
dream of joining the Allied Forces. But even those who were aware 
of the Soviet distrust of the West felt obliged to proclaim and stress 
that they were officers of an army allied with the Western powers. 
When the rumour spread that the officers who before the war had 
lived in Central and Western Poland would be sent home (i.e., to the 
territories occupied by the Germans), General Minkiewicz, the 
highest-ranking officer in the camp, issued an order that all the 
prisoners in question should refuse any offer to be sent to German- 
occupied Poland. Under the Polish Military Code, it was the duty of 
every serviceman in enemy hands to do everything possible to escape 
and join the fighting forces of his country. At that time the fighting 
forces of Poland were mostly in France and partly in Syria with 
General Weygand’s Army, and all the thoughts of Polish prisoners 
in POW camps in Russia were naturally centred on the chance of 
joining one of these forces. 

“Soviet political theory recognises two methods only of dealing with 
a defeated enemy: he must either be forced to work for the good of 
the Soviet Union (and if so, he can and ought to be ‘re-educated’) 
or else be annihilated. The Soviet authorities had to decide which of 
these two methods should be applied to the Polish officers in their 
hands. It was the task of Kombrig* Zarubin and his NK VD team to 
examine the problem with a view to enabling their superiors to reach 
a suitable decision. 


The NKVD team at work 


“When they embarked upon their task the NKVD team first tried 
to create tolerable material conditions in the camp as far as this was 
possible. There was an improvement in the food and, though still 
scanty, it was sufficient to keep the prisoners in fairly good physical 
shape. Accommodation was still cramped: there was not enough room 
to sleep and a great shortage of laundry facilities. Lice, that plague of 
Russian life, continued to torment the prisoners. 

“Interrogation of the prisoners-of-war now began. Poland was re- 
garded as a tool of Anglo-French capitalism, and though at this 
stage it was being used against the Germans, it might in altered cir- 
cumstances be turned against the Soviet Union. The Soviet authorities 
therefore attached great importance to a thorough examination of the 
Polish officers. 

“The interrogation was no easy task. Every one of those foreigners 


*Equivalent to the military rank of brigadier, kom-brig, command- 
ing a brigade. 
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had to be sized up, and his opinion and value to Soviet Russia assessed. 
Every prisoner was interrogated separately. Occasionally the interro- 
gation lasted several hours; some prisoners were interviewed four or 
five times or even more, very often in the middle of the night. Every 
Polish officer had to give an account of his life, to express his views 
on various philosophical, political and social subjects, to disclose 
his social origins, his way of life in Poland, to give details about his 
family, his friends, etc. At the same time, the officers of the NK VD 
collected data about every prisoner from various other sources. A 
prisoner undergoing interrogation would sometimes be astonished to 
learn how many details of his past life were already known to the 
officers of the NK VD. To spring a surprise was a favourite trick of 
the NKVD. One prisoner, who before the war lived in the Polesie 
area, was struck dumb when the examining officer described in detail 
even the furniture in this man’s house in Poland. In addition, each 
prisoner was photographed from every angle. The photographs were 
included in his personal dossier in the camp office and probably sent 
to Moscow. 

“Some of the prisoners had the privilege of a special interview with 
Kombrig Zarubin himself. Mostly he invited senior officers, but 
sometimes selected juniors, especially those who had held some more 
or less important positions in civilian life before the war. An invi- 
tation to call on the Kombrig was always an indication of special 
interest on the part of the Soviet authorities. 

“The authorities also tried out re-education. The camp was plastered 
with propaganda posters; big boards with the complete text of the 
USSR constitution printed in capital letters were put up and agitators 
were constantly moving between barracks, expatiating upon the 
superiority of the new order which the USSR had introduced. Hun- 
dreds of propaganda pamphlets were sent to the camp and sold at 
ridiculously low prices; the camp was also supplied with Moscow 
newspapers. Loud-speakers transmitting broadcasts from Moscow 
were installed in the courtyard. 


“These efforts at re-education met with no response. The Polish 
officers were quite willing to read the newspapers and listen to the 
wireless, because they hoped to learn how the war was going. Propa- 
ganda pamphlets were also bought because they were cheap and paper 
for everyday needs was short. But they told the NKVD officers 
frankly that they did not believe in the superiority of the Soviet way 
of life. They said, almost to a man, that they would heartily welcome 
Russia as an ally against Germany, but did not want Poland to be- 
come a part of the USSR. They revered the memory of Marshal 
Pitsudski, whom the Russians regarded as their arch-enemy. In 1940 
the name-day of Marshal Pitsudski (March 19) was celebrated in the 
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camp in spite of all the precautions which the Soviet authorities had 
taken. 


Lieutenant K. and Captain Bychowiec 


“First to be summoned for removal from our quarters”, Professor 
S. Swianiewicz continues, “was Lieutenant K., a 26-year-old regular 
army cavalry officer whom I greatly took to because of his bold plans 
and sweepingly imaginative flights which he sometimes outlined to 
me. Stationed at Bialystok when the war broke out, he was detailed 
off to a cavalry raid into East Prussia at the beginning of Septem- 
ber, 1939; he was wounded in the leg but his pals somehow got him 
to the Antokol military hospital in Wilno. He fell into Russian hands 
when the Red Army took over the town on September 18, 1939. 
Just before Wilno was handed over to the Lithuanian authorities in 
October, 1939, he learnt that the invaders were going to take him to 
Russia as a prisoner-of-war. Lieut. K. was in rather a sorry plight as 
the hospital stores had been looted by Russian soldiers and he had 
lost his uniform and boots as a result. However, Dr. P. managed to 
find him a civilian suit and, clad in this way, without an overcoat 
but enveloped in a blanket he was brought to Kozielsk in November, 
1939. He was not supplied even with crutches, though these would 
have enabled him to move about to some degree. It being autumn, 
the nights were quite cold, to Lt. K.’s great discomfort. In spite of 
all this, he reached Kozielsk in high good humour. When I first saw 
him there, he was on the camp assembly ground, hopping along on 
one leg (with a fellow-officer supporting him on one side), as he 
chattered away with many a lively, even comic, gesture. 

“It so happened that we were later quartered in the same room. 
I got to know him better during the months that followed and liked 
him in particular for his sterling character and the boldness of his 
youthful, romantic plans. His level of intelligence was well above the 
average for a regular army officer, yet at the same time, there was 
something boyish—even childish—in his plans and flights of imagina- 
tion. Lt. K. loved army life; he loved his profession and firmly 
believed in his lucky star. Napoleon was his ideal and it was evident 
that he had read very much indeed about the Napoleonic era .. . 

“Lt. K. thought the second World War offered him exceptional 
opportunities. He was convinced that he would succeed in getting out 
of Russia. He began laying plans for his escape in the spring of 1940: 
he would first make his way as far as possible towards the Caucasus 
or Russian central Asia, and then enter Turkey or Persia. We read in 
the Russian newspapers that General Weygand was organising an 
army in Syria—a piece of news which aroused the lieutenant’s wildest 
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General view of the Kozielsk camp. This photograph was secretly taken by Captain S. Marszatek, 
whose body was found in the Katyn graves 
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Some lines of poetry by Lt. Lech Piwowar, prisoner in Starobielsk camp, written there on cigarette- 
paper. The author perished without trace 


enthusiasm. His pet occupation now was to imagine what life in the 
Syrian detachments would be like in practice. He planned to journey 
through Caucasia in order to get acquainted with the terrain over 
which he supposed General Weygand’s army would soon be fighting. 
His morning greeting to us room-mates was, “To Weygand!” In the 
meantime, deeming that a passable knowledge of Russian was 
essential for the success of his plans, he missed no opportunity of 
picking up the language. 

“When his leg had so far mended that he could move about fairly 
freely, Lt. K. volunteered for work on the central heating installa- 
tion. Apart from emergency jobs connected with the functioning of 
the camp, the officers in Kozielsk were on principle not forced to 
work. But volunteers were allowed to take on regular work for which 
they received extra helpings at dinner and supper. Primarily they 
helped the few Russian civilian workmen who attended to the central 
heating and piped-water system, did minor repair jobs, and so on. 
Lt. K. contacted the men at work there and became quite intimate 
with some of them who arranged matters so that he worked in their 
company. Through them he gradually acquired some knowledge of 
life outside the camp and expected that these contacts would some- 
how prove useful in the execution of his escape plans. 

“Lt. K.’s attitude to Russia and Communism was far from clear- 
cut and contained many contradictions. He had nothing but contempt 
for Polish Communists and all who collaborated with the Soviet 
occupation authorities in Poland—he considered them as traitors pure 
and simple. The epithets he levelled at Wanda Wasilewska (a Polish 
Communist) cannot be recorded in print. But he spoke about Russian 
Communists without any hatred; for that matter, he showed little 
interest in the doctrinal aspects of Communism. On the other hand, 
his approach to everything connected with the Red Army was a very 
sober one, tinged with what could be called a fellow-feeling. He 
avidly read all he could on the subject, learnt several Russian march- 
ing songs—and constantly sang them, to the intense annoyance of 
many of his companions. There was in this professional soldier some 
feeling of comradeship for those whom he regarded as his future 
Opponents. 

“Such then was this officer, the first to be summoned for the 
long-predicted removal elsewhere. I have tried in these few words to 
describe his person not only in memory of a cherished comrade, 
but also for another reason. I cannot but recall the expression on his 
face when he received the summons. Something strange was reflected 
in the eyes of this young man who had up till then endured all the 
blows of fate and physical suffering with equanimity and faith in his 
lucky star. It was not fear, but as if he had seen a bottomless abyss 
suddenly open in front of him. Yet he gradually regained control of 
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himself and began to take his leave in his usual jocular manner. His 
was an exceptional case in that, amongst all who were departing for 
Katyn, he was the only one who seemed to have some premonition 
of the fate awaiting them the next morning. 

“As Lt. K. was leaving our quarters escorted by an NKVD private, 
somebody hurried in with the news that Captain Bychowiec had been 
similarly summoned from one of the other buildings. It so happened 
that I was more intimate also with the captain than with the other 
officers: we had served in the same regiment and had set out to- 
gether for the front at the end of August, 1939. He commanded No. 1 
Company of the first battalion and had the reputation of being the 
best company commander in the whole regiment. 


“German panzer troops had crashed through our division’s defence 
positions between Piotrké6w and Wolborz at the beginning of Sep- 
tember ; liaison between the units was lost and most of our regiment 
were taken prisoner. Among those mostly from units of the first 
battalion, who managed to evade capture and leave the forest, en- 
circled though it was by German armoured formations, were Captain 
Bychowiec and myself. The enemy were advancing eastwards along 
wide, well-metalled highways; we moved in the same direction but 
along side roads and under the continual, though ineffective, machine- 
gun fire of Nazi fighter-planes. The remnants of our division were 
reorganised in the vicinity of Chelm: the survivors of two regiments 
were united to form a composite regiment under the command of 
Lt.-Col. Gustaw Nowosielski. Capt. Bychowiec was again put in 
charge of No. 1 Company, being still regarded as the best company 
commander in the unit. I was detailed off to regimental headquarters 
as Information officer and during the ten-day operations which fol- 
lowed, worked in close touch with Lt.-Col. Nowosielski. 


“Our regiment fought on September 18 and 19, 1939, at Dorohusk, 
on the River Bug, under the over-all command of Lt.-Col. Tadeusz 
Rudnicki, acting C.O. of our battered division after we left the 
Piotrkow, Wolborz and Spafa regions. On September 25, now as part 
of General Wotkowicki’s brigade, we fought a battle at Tomaszéw- 
Lubelski, our regiment providing the mainspring of the attack. We 
fought another battle with the Germans at Krasnobréd (on the Wieprz 
river) that same day and the next. In all these encounters, Captain 
Bychowiec was invariably given the most responsible and dangerous 
tasks; these he unfailingly carried cut in a manner which evoked not 
only high praise from our commanding officer but even his sincere 
admiration. 

“During fighting in the Tomaszéw-Lubelski district on September 
25, the Germans in Captain Bychowiec’s sector retreated so hastily 
that they withdrew without their wounded. His personality made itself 
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felt very strikingly on that occasion. Led by Capt. Pawtowski (later 
also a prisoner at Kozielsk) the first battalion had been steadily 
advancing during the day by dint of successive assaults, the brunt 
of the attack being borne as usual by No. 1 Company. I accom- 
panied our regimental commander when he visited the command post 
of No. 1 Company. We proceeded cautiously under cover of the 
trees and undergrowth. The German artillery was heavily shelling 
the wood in our rear through which the reserve, composed of units 
of the second battalion, were advancing. The captured German posi- 
tions were between the wood and where we stood; we could see 
medical orderlies collecting the wounded and carrying them to the 
rear. German machine-gun fire around Capt. Bychowiec’s post was 
very intense and considerably hampered those who had to reach it; 
this could only be achieved by successive dashes and crawling from 
cover to cover. When we finally joined Capt. Bychowiec and he had 
reported to the C.O., he mentioned that the location of the enemy 
machine-gun nests could not be pin-pointed. Their fire was still 
harassing us, the bullets raking through the grass around us. ‘Sir, 
they’re really splendidly camouflaged,’ Capt. Bychowiec exclaimed. I 
looked at him and thought, ‘That’s the real sporting spirit!’ Capt. 
Bychowiec now dealt with another matter. He reported that Polish 
wounded had been found in the captured position, and that they had 
been most carefully tended and bandaged by the Germans. ‘I hope 
we did the same for the wounded Germans here,’ he said to our 
regimental commander. As I looked at our youthful company leader 
standing there under enemy fire and stressing the need to care for 
the wounded German prisoners, I became aware of how many 
chivalrous traditions, so foreign in these totalitarian times, are still 
alive in the Polish character. 

“This episode impressed itself upon my mind. And when I recall 
it today while recounting my Kozielsk memories, it yields additional 
pointers which make the motive behind the Katyn massacre some- 
what more understandable, much more so than all the involved 
reasoning and surmises I have heard in this connection. Capt. 
Bychowiec would have been quite out of place in the Soviet Union 
and equally out of place in the world which the Russian Communists 
want to establish. Yet his was not an exceptional personality, his 
character was not positively outstanding. He was simply typical of a 
fairly widespread type of young, gallant officer brought up in the 
cadet schools of independent Poland. Every regiment had at least 
one Captain Bychowiec, as it were. There were many officers of this 
type in Kozielsk and most probably in Starobielsk and Ostashkov 
also. Their moral attitude was alien and incomprehensible to the 
NKVD-men who interrogated them. Their gallantry and courage 
suggested that they might well be dangerous to Russian plans. Clearly, 
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therefore, the more people of this type were liquidated, the easier the 
future victorious westward march of Soviet imperialistic power would 
be. 


“Captain Bychowiec and I were taken prisoner by a Red Army 
cavalry detachment while passing through wooded terrain some 15 
miles north-east of Jarosisaw on September 28. We and some other 
Polish officers were taken to the headquarters of the Red Army 
division concerned. The C.O. of the division, a young and obviously 
energetic man, came out in company with his adjutant and several 
other Red Army officers. Captain Bychowiec and he looked one 
another straight in the eye. The latter then turned to his companions 
and remarked, ‘Young for a captain and obviously a real fighter.’ 
For a moment, it was as if a touch of olden times, when war was 
chivalrous, made itself felt amongst the Polish and the Soviet officers : 
a group of victors and vanquished, standing in the shade of spreading 
limes and oak trees around a Polish manor-house. And again, this 
echo from the past became linked in my memory with the person 
of Capt. Bychowiec. Such behaviour is in keeping with our military 
traditions and consistent with the moral attitude towards war which 
Christian civilisation has bequeathed to us. But for the Soviet officers 
it was a forbidden influence; there are many Red Army officers 
languishing in Soviet prisons and penal camps just because they 
adopted such an attitude. 


“I saw Captain Bychowiec relatively seldom while at Kozielsk. 
We had our quarters in different buildings; moreover, our intel- 
lectual interests were dissimilar and it was clear that our views on 
many matters did not coincide. But we shared the comradeship es- 
tablished during the days when we fought against the German 
invaders. I am sure we both felt the specific tie between companions 
at arms which tells them that they can rely upon each other. Today, 
recalling the day when Captain Bychowiec left Kozielsk Camp for 
Katyn, I should like to salute the passing of a comrade with whom 
I served during the dramatic days of September, 1939. 


Religious life in the camp 


“The task of the re-educating authorities was further complicated 
by the strong religious beliefs of the prisoners. The uprooting of 
‘religious prejudices’ formed a part of the programme of re-education. 
But in this respect the prisoners were recalcitrant and openly showed 
their contempt for the propagators of ‘godlessness.’ 


“Communal evening prayers are an old tradition in the Polish 
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Army, and the prisoners attempted to keep up this practice, which 
was, however, strictly forbidden by the camp authorities. These 
orders were ignored and the prayers went on, but after some of us 
had been punished for taking part in them, we substituted a few 
minutes’ silence for reciting the prayers aloud. Imagine the interior 
of the former Orthodox church, in which six hundred prisoners were 
accommodated. Bunks in five tiers covered every inch of the floor- 
space. The church building was in semi-darkness, which a few electric 
bulbs could not dispel; here and there private candles or small 
kerosene lamps added a flicker of light. Every night, about nine 
o’clock, the hum of voices and the din of comings and goings which 
filled the place was silenced abruptly by a cry from the pitch dark 
choir, ‘Silence, please!’ At once every movement in this human bee- 
hive stopped and everyone stood still. A silence fell as at the Conse- 
cration of the Host during Mass. The remote sounds from the out- 
side barely penetrated the walls of the church. People of various 
faith;x—Roman Catholics, Protestants, members of the Orthodox 
Church, Jews, Free-thinkers—they all observed these few minutes of 
silence as an expression of their common belief in the spiritual life. 
I remember one occasion when an NKVD captain entered our church 
building during the minutes of silence. He was taken aback, and asked 
one of the prisoners for an explanation, and the echoes of his voice 
(he got no reply) seemed to fill every corner of the building, still 
further increasing the weird effect. Then, after five minutes, suddenly 
the human beehive returned to normal life, everyone moving and 
shouting again. The NKVD captain left the church, and there is no 
doubt that he was convinced that he had witnessed a new mani- 
festation of hostility towards the USSR. 


“In November and December, 1939, Divine Services were organised 
in the camp at night time. Army chaplains said Mass and administered 
Holy Communion with the aid of ordinary ration bread. The night, 
the darkness, the Orthodox atmosphere—all added a queer and im- 
pressive touch to the age-old Latin service. Very soon the camp 
authorities got wind of these services and some of the priests were 
punished by solitary confinement in the so-called ‘Carcer.’ But it was 
of no avail, and real religious feelings grew notwithstanding all the 
efforts of the ‘re-educators.’ 


“Special measures were taken by the authorities on Christmas Eve, 
1939, when nearly all our chaplains were arrested and sent to un- 
known destinations during the night. Only one of them was ever 
heard of again, Reverend Kantak, who is now in the Middle East. He 
owed his survival to the fact that he was a Danzig citizen. The others 
disappeared without a trace. 
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Father Ziédtkowski 


“There was another exception: Father Zidtkowski. In December, 
1939, he was put in the camp jail because the authorities found out 
that he was taking part in religious services. Apparently he was over- 
looked when the other priests were removed. It is also possible that 
at that time the authorities were not aware that he was a priest. In 
his major’s uniform he could be easily mistaken for a regular officer. 
After several weeks he was released and lodged in a separate build- 
ing, where majors were accommodated—and he carried on with great 
devotion as secret chaplain of the camp until it was wound up in 
April, 1940. His copy of the Imitation, by Thomas 4 Kempis, and a 
few prayer books which he possessed were constantly in circulation 
and a source of moral strength to many prisoners. 

“Father Zidtkowski was particularly busy in March, 1940, the period 
of Easter duty for Catholics, when he had to hear the confessions of 
hundreds of prisoners. He was then often seen walking with an officer, 
and every time a different one. We knew that these friendly talks 
should not be disturbed. Indeed, this was a very unusual form of 
confession under the watchful eyes of Soviet re-educators. Father 
Zidtkowski said Mass in great secrecy in remote corners of various 
camp buildings and afterwards administered Holy Communion; the 
whole service had to be performed very quickly so that the authorities 
would not realise what was going on. For the overwhelming majority 
of prisoners it was their last Holy Communion. 

“Father Zidétkowski was not an intellectual. Of peasant origin, he 
was rather rough in manner and down to earth, but his inner force 
was strong and his faith unshakable, and he knew the secret of making 
other men share the strength of his spirit. In appearance he looked 
more like a soldier than a clergyman, and actually he was a soldier 
of the Church. Other officers were deeply aware of their inactivity 
at a time when the very existence of their country was at stake. 
But this was not the case with Major Zidétkowski; he was still on 
active service, he fought on to save souls—and he was on duty to 
the very end. Having known him personally, I am certain that even 
at the time of his execution he succeeded in giving absolution to 
those who were going to their death with him. 


Mysterious NKVD Officials 
“Little is known about two high-ranking officers of the NK VD who 
played a specific réle in the annals of Kozielsk Camp. One of them 
was Kombrig Zarubin, who directed the NKVD team which investi- 


gated and recorded the history and background of prisoners and—in 
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all probability—drew up recommendations upon which the ultimate 
fate of the Polish officers depended. The other man was an NKVD 
colonel who turned up in the Kozielsk camp before it began to be 
wound up. The groups of prisoners sent off in the direction of 
Smolensk came under his control the moment they left Kozielsk, 
and another source reports that he was seen at Gniezdovo railway 
station in April, 1940, supervising the transport of the groups that 
were leaving the trains for Katyn Forest. 


Kombrig Zarubin 


“Kombrig Zarubin was the highest Soviet authority with whom the 
Polish officers who were detained in Soviet PoW camps could enter 
into direct contact, and the picture of that suave, educated and well- 
mannered general is still vivid among the few survivors from those 
camps. There is a mystery about Kombrig Zarubin, and it is hard 
to tell whether he should be regarded by Poles as an enemy or as a 
friend. 

“The Kombrig had overriding authority over his team of NKVD 
men. It was difficult to define his position precisely, without being 
familiar with the secret hierarchy of the NKVD; but it was obvious 
that he ranked very high. He was not the commandant of the camp; 
actually the major in charge of it was subordinate to him. He was 
usually referred to as ‘The Kombrig,’ and everyone in the camp—the 
gaolers as well as the prisoners—knew that he was the highest 
authority on the spot. 

“The behaviour of the Soviet officers in Kozielsk towards the 
prisoners was more or less correct, but the correctness of the Kom- 
brig had even a touch of the distinction of a cultured man. As a rule 
the prisoners did not salute Soviet officers, but Gen. Minkiewicz, the 
senior Polish prisoner in camp, issued an order that they were to 
salute the Kombrig. The Kombrig always returned the salute politely 
and often his face brightened with a friendly smile on these occasions. 

“The Kombrig did not take part in the usual interrogations of 
prisoners, but from time to time a prisoner was asked to call on him 
for a talk. Sometimes these talks took place without anyone else 
being present, sometimes in the presence of other Soviet officers, 
mostly the chief of the so-called third (Intelligence) department in 
the camp office. The Kombrig was a very agreeable man to talk to. 
He was an educated man, he knew not only Russia, but the West 
as well. He spoke fluent French and German and had also some 
knowledge of English. Usually he asked prisoners their opinion on 
various social, political and philosophical problems. He would say, 
“We belong to two different worlds, but I like to discuss our dif- 
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ferences with an educated man from the opposite world.’ And usually 
he would offer his victim cigarettes of good quality. Sometimes also 
tea, cakes and even oranges were served. 


“The Kombrig had a small but select library with Russian, French, 
English and German books, some 500 volumes in all. He was kind 
enough to allow the prisoners to use these books. Thus The World 
Crisis, by Winston Churchill, became the most popular book in the 
Kozielsk camp. 

“The Kombrig did not take any direct part in the re-education 
campaign in the camp. He seemed to stand above the daily non- 
sense of Communist propaganda. Yet he was clearly the man who 
was required to form an opinion about the problem of the Polish 
prisoners and to report to the highest authorities in Moscow. What 
was his real opinion? Nobody outside the NKVD knew it. Neither 
did anyone know whether he made any suggestions as to what should 
happen to the prisoners. Nevertheless, when later on it was 
rumoured that a major decision had been taken, the Kombrig sud- 
denly left the camp. His departure made no impression at the time, 
since he often went to Moscow for a few days. But this time he left 
for good. 

“The prisoners were extremely curious about ‘Brigadier-Commander’ 
Zarubin. We did not know whether this was his real name or an 
assumed one, though various unconfirmed rumours concerning his 
past were rife. According to one of these, he was supposed to have 
been a Soviet ambassador accredited to some Western country after 
having been attached to the Soviet Embassy in Warsaw for a long 
time. It is, however, not possible to say how much truth there was 
in all this. But it seems certain, that he had some connection with the 
Soviet diplomatic corps, as witness his knowledge of other languages 
and the special interest he showed in relations within the Polish 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs—as I noticed when talking with him.* 


“It may well be asked: Was his friendly and courteous approach 
the cunning trick of a professional, or was it sincere? No clear-cut 
answer can be given. Quite possibly, both attitudes were simul- 
taneously present and interwoven. 

“For after all, who can fathom the murky depths of an NKVD 
man’s soul? Again, it may be asked: What recommendations did he 
send to his superiors in Moscow? Did they intimate that our physical 
liquidation was necessary? Or did he have some thought of utilising 
the thousands of educated Poles held at Kozielsk, Starobielsk and 
Ostashkov to further the interests of the Soviet Union? It must be 


*Zarubin was the name of the ambassador to the United Kingdom 
after the second World War. 
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Inside a barrack of the Kozielsk camp. made by one of the prisoners 


A miniature stone bust of Marshal Pitsudski, made 
by a prisoner in Kozielsk camp 


left to some future historian of the NKVD to unearth the evidence 
necessary to answer all these queries. 

“Today, as I recall this undoubtedly most intelligent of the NK VD 
men who had direct contact with the Polish officers, I always think 
of the strange Russian psyche—full of paradoxes and presenting 
enigmas that somehow fascinated. I think of that strange country 
where beneath the mask of culture one often perceives the grimace of 
an insatiable barbarian ; where undoubted cordiality often goes hand 
in hand with the desire to throttle a victim; where the embrace of 
friendship is much more dangerous than the attitude of open enmity. 
And I think of that strange nation whose most popular song relates 
how a Volga freebooter drowned his beautiful mistress, a Persian 
princess, to gain the goodwill of his boon companions.”* 


The only woman in the Kozielsk camp 


“In Kozielsk,” writes one of the rescued prisoners-of-war, Captain 
Dr. Waclaw Mucho of the Medical Service, “I met Mrs. Lewan- 
dowska. It happened that she used to come quite often to Hut 17, 
where I was accommodated on the first floor on a bed made from 
boards. She came to talk to two of her friends, one of whom was 
2nd Lt. Dr. Michal Kulikowski, a medical officer of an Air Force 
Regiment from the Wilno region, a young man aged about 28 or 29. 
She used to come to our block in the first place because it housed 
her two friends, and then because she felt safe there as the inmates 
of our block were men of ‘our own faith’. Some said that she was a 
relative or a daughter of General N.N. and that she came from 
Poznan. She was dressed in a Polish Air Force uniform, which did 
not fit her. She was rather tall for a woman, with short-cropped 
chestnut hair. 

“How she tried in vain, when the camp was evacuated, to be in- 
cluded in a transport which was taking away the people to whom she 
felt so closely drawn, made a deep impression. She left a few days 
after, it transpired later, for the same destination.” 

Subsequent to the publication of the above record, the editors of 
this book received the following information from Mrs. Alexandra 
Zofia Ostromecka, daughter of General Konstanty Dowbor MuSnicki, 
brother of General Jézef Dowbor Muésnicki: 

“Miss Janina Dowbor MuSnicki, born 1910, daughter of General 
Dowbor Muénicki, member of the Poznan Aero Club, married Colonel 
Lewandowski in the summer of 1939. In January, 1941, Count Rafal 


a *The continuation of this narrative ia given in Chapter III as it 
eals with the liquidation of Kozielsk camp. 
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Bninski, of Samostrzele in Greaert Poland, entered Polish territory 
then incorporated into the Reich, from captivity in Russia and pro- 
ceeded surreptitiously to Warsaw ; a very good friend of the Dowbor 
MusSsnicki family, he informed me in Warsaw that Mrs. Janina 
Lewandowska, née Dowbor MusSnicka, was held by the Russians at 
Kozielsk. She was taken there because after the outbreak of hos- 
tilities on September 1, 1939, she had taken an active part in opera- 
tions, and on a flight over the eastern provinces had been shot down 
by the Red Army, was taken prisoner by the Soviet Forces, and 
as 2nd Lt. of the Air Force was deported eastwards. Count Bninski 
told me about her life at Kozielsk, that she had separate accommo- 
dation and that she took part in the clandestine religious life of the 
camp, attending the clandestine Divine Service and making the wafers 
for Holy Communion, which caused her some trouble with the camp 
authorities and made her subject to repeated searches. 

“Count Bnirfiski perished eventually, executed in Warsaw by the 
Germans during the occupation.” 


Koztelsk and Starobielsk 


One of the prisoners-of-war from the Starobielsk camp, recording 
his experiences and impressions in the newspaper Nowy Swiat* of 
February 6, 1944, provided interesting character sketches of the 
lost prisoners. They illustrate the qualities of many of these officers 
and their value not only to their own country but to mankind in 
general. The anonymous author was J. Czapski. 

“In Starobielsk there were at least 600 officers of the Polish Air 
Force. This camp and Kozielsk between them accounted for some 
800 medical officers. The Kozielsk prisoners included the well-known 
neurologist Professor Piefikowski and Marshal Pitfsudski’s private 
doctor Stefanowski, Professor Mateusz Zielinski (neurologist), Pro- 
fessor Jan Nelken, Doctor Wroczytski, Deputy-Minister of Public 
Health, and Professor Godtowicz, successor to Professor Rose in the 
chair of cerebral research. 

“In Starobielsk I met a well-known surgeon, Doctor Kotodziejski. 
He was taken prisoner by the Bolsheviks in Brest-Litovsk in Septem- 
ber, 1939. Together with several hundreds of other officers he was 
put into a freight-car. This was sealed and the occupants were told 
that the train would be sent to Warsaw. Instead, after twenty days 
en route, in conditions which defied all the rules of hygiene, the 
sealed freight-car arrived at Starobielsk. 

“There was also among the victims a well-known Warsaw surgeon 


*A Polish daily published in New York. 
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Doctor Levitoux. The fifty professors of Polish universities who were 
held in both camps included Prof. Morawski, from Warsaw Technical 
College, Professor Tucholski, a distinguished specialist in physio- 
chemistry, who had lectured at the University of Cambridge, Pro- 
fessor Piotrowicz, Secretary of the Polish Academy of Science at 
Cracow, to whom we owed the interesting lectures on Polish history, 
given surreptitiously at the camp. An engineer, Eiger, Vice-President 
of the Anti-Hitler League in Poland, was also at Starobielsk, together 
with two correspondents of the Jewish newspaper Nasz Przeglad, who 
succeeded in escaping from the German-occupied part of Poland. 
Eighty per cent of the officers from the Polish Ordnance Research 
Institute perished, together with about 80 per cent of the students 
of the Ordnance Section of Warsaw Technical College (those who 
had been mobilised). Not a single one of the members of the Polish 
Chemical Warfare Institute, headed by Major Brzozowski, who were 
taken prisoner returned. We know only two persons who were saved 
from the Pirisk Section of the Naval Staff (an inland waterway patrol 
force operating on the rivers of the Polesie marshes). 

“I would like to mention here the names of many whom I knew 
well and whom I considered to be persons of outstanding intellect. 
One of them was Zygmunt Mitera, who had been awarded a Rocke- 
feller grant so that he could study mining and who had an American 
diploma of mining engineering. His enthusiasm for science was only 
equalled by his personal charm. Often he would tell us stories from 
the American period of his life, of his American professors and 
friends. He was nicknamed ‘gondolier’, for it was his duty in the 
camp to assist in preparing the soup. When stirring the soup with a 
big ladle, he did it with the movements of an expert oarsman. He 
was to have started lecturing in Cracow Mining College in Autumn, 
1939. He perished with the others. 

“Among the doctors, I would tike to cite Doctor Dadej, an eminent 
specialist in children’s diseases from Zakopane.* He was the head of 
a large sanatorium for tubercular children. A couple of years before 
the war a Soviet Professor, when visiting the sanatorium, wrote the 
following in the visitors’ book: ‘I would like to take the whole 
sanatorium, as it is, with me to Russia.’ In 1931 I accompanied Daniel 
Halévy, a distinguished French historian, on his visit to Zakopane. 
When we left the sanatorium, Halévy said: ‘If there were such a 
hospital in Soviet Russia, the whole world would be told of it; how 
does it happen that we know so little of your achievements?’ Doctor 
Dadey was mobilised as a doctor when the war broke out in Sep- 
tember, 1939. When Tarnopol, where he was stationed, was taken by 
the Red Army he continued working there. One day he and his col- 


*A Polish winter resort in the mountains. 
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leagues were told to attend a special meeting. On arrival they were 
arrested and taken to Starobielsk. They all perished. 


“I remember also Captain Hoffman. He was a regular Army officer. 
He completed his technical studies in Belgium, worked in Sweden for 
several years and was a specialist in anti-aircraft armament. A British 
general who was buying anti-aircraft guns in Poland for the British 
Army and was visiting Polish Ordnance factories, told him that, 
having been in Poland in 1920, he never expected to see such progress 
in eighteen years and he never thought he would be able to buy such 
excellent equipment in a country which had been so completely 
devastated during the first World War. 


“One of the officers who shared my berth was Lieutenant 
Skwarczynski, editor of two periodicals for the younger generation : 
The Revolt of Youth and Politics. He had studied economics and he 
organised the Economic Section in the camp; the members continued 
their work and their economic and political discussions notwithstand- 
ing the unwholesome conditions in which they had to live, infested 
by lice, suffering hunger and in a terribly overcrowded hall. 
Skwarczyriski also perished. Much later I got a letter from his wife, 
from Semipalatynsk in the north-western part of Kazakstan. She had 
been deported a fortnight before the birth of her child, together with 
her parents-in-law, far away into Russia, during intense frost and 
under appalling conditions. After arriving at her desination, she gave 
birth to a child which later died. 


“Also held at the Starobielsk camp was Major Soltan, Chief of 
Staff of General Anders’ formation during the 1939 campaign. Gen. 
Anders was sincerely attached to this man. I had known him since 
1920, when he received his ‘Virtuti Militari’ in the battle of Zéitatice 
(near Lwéw). For many years he was an instructor in the Cavalry 
School at Grudzigdz. From the day of his arrival in the camp he 
started lecturing on the history of war and on the 1939 campaign. 
He pointed out our mistakes and faults and how to avoid them in 
future. He had left his wife and two little daughters in Poland. When 
I was in Griazovietz I received letters from them, anxiously asking 
what happened to her husband, their father. I did not realise at that 
time that this man who, in my estimation, was a supreme example of 
the noble Polish tradition, was lost for ever. 


“Father Aleksandrowicz was one of many Army chaplains who 
were with us in Starobielsk. He was known in Poland as an eminent 
preacher. He had been wounded in the leg, and had a limp. During 
the first stage of our stay in the camp, many of us were in his debt 
for the spiritual help he gave us and for the cheerfulness, charity and 
genuine friendship which he radiated. I remember the first Holy Mass 
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spontaneously organised to celebrate the Eleventh of November.* I 
remember the tears in the eyes of those present when Father 
Aleksandrowicz translated from his Latin copy of the New Testament 
the story of Jairus’ daughter, ‘the damsel who is not dead but 
sleepeth’ and who was restored to life, from the Gospel of St. Mark. 
To the gathering of betrayed and downhearted people who in four 
weeks had lost everything, those immortal words restored faith and 
hope, and brought us consolation in our misery. Father Aleksandrowicz 
paid dearly for the réle he had played in our community for the first 
three months. In the middle of the night, a few days before Christ- 
mas, he was taken away from the camp together with Rabbi Steinberg. 

“I would like to mention Professor Ralski, first a lecturer in botany 
in Cracow University and later Professor at Poznan University, an 
eminent authority on grasses. He was a reserve officer in the same 
cavalry regiment, the 8th Uhlans, as I served with during the 1939 
campaign. Ralski left his wife and a small daughter in Poland and 
had no news from them until March, 1940, when he learned that his 
wife had been expelled from their flat by the Germans, who allowed 
her to take only one suitcase with her. All his scientific papers, the 
result of many years’ work, were destroyed. He was a man of ex- 
ceptional self-control and mental balance. When he was being moved 
to an unknown destination, through snow-covered Ukrainian steppes, 
suffering from hunger and frost-bite, he knew how to ignore the 
dreadful reality. With the passion of a scientist, he would observe the 
steppes and the blades of grass sticking out from under the snow. 
I remember that during our stay in the camp he started to write a 
book on grasses. He was a genuine scientist for whom science was 
not only a profession but life itself. 

“Major Ktopotowski served in the Polish Siberian division during 
the first World War. He knew the whole of Siberia; he had returned 
to Poland via Japan and the ‘seven seas.’ It seemed that this man, 
who sensed his approaching death, had an inner urge to recount the 
details of his life to someone, and to relate his adventures and ex- 
periences. We were lying in the hospital together, but at that time I 
was so seriously ill that I preferred solitude to conversation and it 
was impossible for me to listen to his stories throughout the day. I 
slept a lot and sometimes pretended to do so, in order to avoid con- 
versation. Major Ktopotowski would be lying silently waiting for me 
to wake up. He had left his wife and his small son in Poland. ‘You 
know, nry son’s eyes are like two stars’—and once he started to speak 
of his boy, there was no stopping him. 

“In March he unexpectedly got news that his wife and son were 
alive, somewhere in Poland, and that they believed he would return. 


*Polish Independence Day. 
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Thereupon something strange happened to this man. He started to 
recover against all expectations ; he was no longer racked with fever, 
being determined to get well. In April when the sun shone and it was 
warmer, he was allowed to rejoin the others who strolled in the sun- 
shine. He was full of optimism and smiled frequently. When his name 
appeared on the list of those who were to be taken away from the 
camp, he was busy for the whole day packing his few belongings. 
He looked almost fit, but when he was taken to the cold deserted 
church building and had to wait two hours before being searched, we 
noticed how ill he was. I vividly recall his appearance as he was 
leaving the camp: his face was white as chalk. He looked completely 
worn out and seemed scarcely able to take these few steps. We knew 
what the journey would be like: more than a dozen people herded 
into one small compartment of the ‘cellular’ prisoners’ coach. Herrings 
and water for food. There was little hope that this man, who believed 
that he would go straight home from Starobielsk, would survive even 
two days of the journey under such conditions. 

“I would like also to mention Captain Stanislaw Kuczyfiski. From 
the very beginning he was one of the most active organisers and one 
of the best of companions. He was a young cavalry officer who had 
studied architecture and won a diploma. He had left his young wife 
in Warsaw. During the September campaign he distinguished himself 
as a brilliant officer under General Anders’ command. He was taken 
away from Starobielsk as early as the Autumn of 1939. At that time 
he hoped he would be sent to Turkey, for his grandfather was one 
of the leading advisers to the Turkish Army. His full surname had a 
Turkish suffix and he possessed a high-ranking Turkish title. Nobody 
heard of him again after November, 1939. 

“Lieutenant Kwolek met a similar fate. He was taken away from 
the camp on the 11th of November. He was the commandant of the 
biggest barrack in Starobielsk camp, the ‘Circus’, as we called it. It 
had been a church and there were five tiers of berths in the building. 
People lived there as it were in cages, terribly crowded and amidst a 
ghastly stench. Lieutenant Kwolek committed the crime of hanging a 
crucifix on the wall. Such a crime could not be forgiven by the 
Bolsheviks. 

“We remained in Starobielsk throughout the winter. We had to 
submit to various and numerous inquests and interrogations, differing 
only in degree and in the methods used. We were al! photographed 
several times and our personal data were frequently checked. Every 
morning, in spite of its being strictly prohibited, we gathered for 
morning prayers and listened to a great number of lectures on various 
topics. After sunset we generally sat in darkness, for the feeble electric 
bulbs, once broken, were not replaced. In February, 1940, rumours 
began to circulate that we were going to leave the camp.” 
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Ostashkov 


The following is an account of one of the survivors of the camp at 
Ostashkov, senior-sergeant Jézef Rychalski: 

“The detachments of the Frontier Guard (in which body I served) 
operated in the region of Rawa Ruska and Zétkiew and were in- 
corporated in various formations organised on an emergency basis as 
they fought skirmishes with the forward detachments of the Wehr- 
macht in the ‘no-man’s-land’ between the invading German Army and 
the Soviet armies. It was not until September 26, 1939, that I finally 
parted with my uniform, a thing beyond price, for I had spent most 
of life in uniform. Having divested ourselves of our arms, we care- 
fully packed rifles, pistols and ammunition and buried them near a 
forester’s lodge when almost in sight of a detachment of the ‘vic- 
torious’ Red Army. To this very day I cannot recall that moment— 
one of the most melancholy in my life—without a sigh. Looking each 
other straight in the eye, we parted with this silent farewell—pals 
who had spent so many years together on the borders of our native 
land. We all set off in different directions. 

“After several days of wandering on foot and by bicycle I reached 
Bolechéw, where I expected to find my family temporarily installed. 
T had been stopped and detained by the Bolsheviks at various places 
en route, but each time I had managed to get away. At Bolechéw 
I began to look for work, any kind of work that would enable me 
to buy some bread for my wife and three little children. The 
Bolsheviks paid little heed to the empty stomachs of the ‘liberated’ 
population of that part of Poland which they had seized. They at- 
tached far more importance to what they called ‘victory-work,’ 
whereby the Polish element which might influence the masses in any 
way was deported deep into Russia. Then came an order that all 
newcomers to Bolechéw must register on October 25, 1939. I went to 
register my family and myself. Yes, I went, but never returned. They 
arrested me, took me to the prison in Dolina the same day, and thence 
on November 2, transferred me to the prison in Stanistawéw. During 
the night of November 10, all the prisoners there were loaded into 
wagons adapted for this purpose and transported via Tarnopol, 
Podwotoczyska, Ploskirov, Shepetovka, Kiev, Konotop and Briansk 
to Babinino, our destination, where we arrived on November 25. 
Thence, many miles on foot to Pavlishchev-Bor camp. Fifteen days of 
nightmare journey. 

“Here, members of the police force were separated from the others 
and transferred somewhere else on December 21, leaving members of 
the Frontier Guard and of the Borderland Defence Corps. Formed 
into a separate group, we left Pavlishchev-Bor on January 30, 1940, 
struggling through waist-deep snow to Babinino railway station. Here 
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we were loaded into authentic Soviet prison-wagons, painted green 
—symbol of hope .. . or a quick death. Like animals in barred cages, 
we were trundled on and on for thirteen days, with frequent stops at 
various places as the war with Finland had disrupted traffic on this 
railway line. 


The island camp 


“We reached our destination, Ostashkov railway station, on the 
morning of February 11, 1940. We were so stiff, having been confined 
for such a long time in the cages without room to move, that it was 
difficult to get us out on to the snow-covered ground; the glaring 
light blinded us, thus adding to our misery. We were lined up in a 
column (of living corpses) and, guarded by an ample escort, set off 
through one of the absolutely deserted streets of the town. 

“Passing through the town, I noticed only one striking feature: 
the ruins of what had once been an impressive church. It now bore a 
large signboard which announced that some club or other was housed 
there. The street ran to the shore of an ice-bound lake studded with 
numerous distant islands, between which tracks had been dug in the 
snow to facilitate motor traffic. We were marched down one of these 
tracks and it was evening before we reached an island. Long before 
we ‘landed’ on it, the cupolas of an imposing church came into sight 
and then a number of single-storey buildings around it: we assumed 
it must once have been a monastery. When we got nearer the fencing 
of the little island, we noticed lines of people standing on the em- 
bankment and then saw that most of them wore the navy blue uni- 
form of the Polish police. We soon realised what use was being made 
of the buildings on the island. It was still a ‘monastery’, only now it 
had been made into a temporary abode of suffering for the Polish 
victims of Soviet subjection and brutality. We were led on to the 
camp parade ground. We recognised people whom we had met at 
Pavlishchev-Bor. I was allocated to the 4th Corps, housed in a long, 
low brick building at the lower end of the island which must once 
have contained the workshops used by the monks. In the long room 
‘we entered new bunks had been installed in tiers, looking as if they 
had never been used before. We took up our positions in these to- 
gether with our beggarly belongings. 

“Quarantine lasted nearly to the end of February, 1940. This time 
was occupied with de-lousing, having baths, the clipping-off of our 
beards, etc., and we received prophylactic injections. In addition, we 
were submitted to endless investigations and registrations, besides 
being photographed with our registration numbers on our chests and 
having prints made of all the fingers on each hand. At the end of 
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this period we began to make contact with inmates who had come 
before us. As far as I could see, the camp had none of the organisa- 
tion to which Poles were accustomed in such a situation. This was 
due to the fact that the camp had only recently been set up, and to 
the rumours that we would not be staying there long. 

“I learnt from chums who had arrived in the camp before me 
that we were on one of the many islands of Lake Seligier, about 35 
square miles in area and believed to be one of the sources of the 
River Volga. Our particular little island had two names: Jlovaya and 
Stolobnoye. The western part of the island is higher than the eastern 
part and it was there that the buildings had been erected. These were 
surrounded by a high wooden fence, while the island as a whole was 
encircled by barbed-wire fencing. The ruins of what had once been 
a church still stood on the highest point of the islet; around them 
were two-storey buildings which used to serve as living quarters for 
the monastery personnel and give shelter to pilgrims. Here, too, were 
the kitchens. The buildings around the church ran in a continuous 
ring broken only by two gateways, one that led from the interior of 
the island and the other from the landing stage, formerly used by 
small ships which provided communication between the various small 
islands during the summer. Outside this ring of buildings round the 
church, there were other ones: stables of one or two storeys, work- 
shops and other administrative quarters. Some had been destroyed 
by Bolshevik shell-fire during the years when the island was being 
besieged: it appears that anti-Communist White Russian forces had 
put up a stubborn defence there before disaster finally overtook them. 
Rumour had it that the defenders were massacred by the victors or 
drowned in the lake and in the well of the miracle-working spring ; 
the well-head was then destroyed so that no trace remained by the 
time we came there ; but the site was pointed out to us. 


Compulsory inhabitants 


“Though of the original inhabitants of the island few can have 
been spared, one of the survivors, a monk (he may not have been 
the only one) lived and worked there during our stay; his job was 
to cart out the excrement from the latrines every day with a single 
horse lugging his ‘tanker’ along. This monk was a tall man, with ex- 
pressionless face and deep-sunken eyes. He looked like a walking 
corpse and never said a single word, even when somebody spoke to 
him—a living automaton. It was said that in Tsarist times, the islet 
was famous because members of the royal family celebrated their 
weddings there. As far as we were concerned, the place was a monu- 
ment to the unending martyrdom of the Polish nation: when we 
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found the inscription “Kowalski 1863” carved on one of the stones 
in the foundations of the landing-stage gateway, we realised that Poles 
taken prisoner during the insurrection of 1863 had laid the founda- 
tions under the monastery which now served as a staging post on 
our way to destruction. 

“Buildings not used by the NKVD, the camp guard and the camp 
administration, were crammed full of Polish prisoners-of-war. There 
were about 7,000 of us. Those quartered in the church building were 
the worst off. The dark, gloomy, fusty naves and aisles of the 
enormous church building were filled with three-tier bunks to reach 
which phantom-like men had to clamber painfully up—like monkeys 
climbing the posts of dovecotes. The place was indescribably over- 
crowded ; the stench was overpowering. 

“Most of the prisoners-of-war had belonged to the police, but other 
classes and professions were well represented. Policemen from Silesia 
(Slask) were very numerous indeed, and they occupied the middle 
block of buildings surrounding the church ; it was called the Silesian 
block for that reason, though not all the Silesians were quartered 
there. Officers of the police and of the Frontier Guard regardless of 
rank inhabited a separate building outside the church precincts and 
their housing conditions were more bearable. 

“Beyond the camp fence stood a building that had been set aside 
for the most part for officers whose cases, from the Bolshevik view- 
point, required special investigation. It was reported that Beria himself 
came there from time to time. 

“The only woman prisoner-of-war in the camp for a time was a 
Pole with the rank of second-lieutenant of the air force.* 

“From time to time I would drop into the officers’ building, since 
I knew many of the occupants from pre-war times; I cannot, how- 
ever, remember their names now. The officers helped us by sharing 
their bread ration with us and by organising collections of money in 
aid of the sick other-ranks most in need. I made contact with Lt. 
Jozef Downar, whom I had known personally as an instructor in the 
Frontier Guard Central School in Rawa Ruska; he later served as an 
officer in the headquarters of the Frontier Guard for the Silesian 
Region of Katowice—the region in which I was stationed up to the 
last. 

“Amongst the other-ranks, I had closest relations with platoon- 
leader Jésef Sieradzki of the Frontier Guard: we had served to- 
gether for many years in the same commissariat, the one in Nowa- 
Wies. In Ostashkov, amongst my pre-war acquaintances in the police 
force of the district where I served, were: Senior Sergeant Emil 


*She was later seen in Kozielsk Camp whither she was probably 
transferred, See pp. 18, 88, $4. 
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Walder, constable Jan Kryska, Senior Sergeant Jan Wojcik and his 
deputy, as well as commandant and constables of some other police- 
posts. But I no longer remember their names. Nothing more was 
heard about all these people after they were taken away from 
Ostashkov. 


Work 


“The prisoners-of-war were put to work in the following manner. 
The Bolsheviks decided to join our islands with the mainland by 
means of high embankments with a wooden bridge in the middle to 
allow for the passage of ships and boats. The earth for the embank- 
ments was taken from the island and the shores of the peninsula, 
and work was begun at both ends simultaneously. As the embank- 
ments became longer, the earth was transported on what might be 
described as shallow sleighs pulled by humans and horses. One day, 
two officers engaged on transporting earth (by means of two horses 
harnessed to a sleigh) at the mainland end got on to their sleigh 
when the guards were not looking and tried to escape; they drove 
their horses for as long as possible and then abandoned them, after 
which they continued their flight on foot. But they were caught the 
same day: it was quite easy to track them on the snow. They were 
cast into the camp prison where they were kept under terrible con- 
ditions before being transported elsewhere. 

“Everybody was anxious to participate in this work for two reasons: 
it was a welcome interruption in the monotony of camp life and, 
most important, those who worked received supplementary food 
rations. As I did not work, all I received was a small piece of dark- 
brown bread (it looked like peat), three half-litre helpings of fish 
soup made of pilchards and stinking to high heaven, and two table- 
spoonfuls (sic) of barley groats. Those who worked, however, could 
eat their fill of bread and groats. Our basic food ration just sufficed 
to keep body and soul together, but we suffered constant pangs of 
hunger. Incidentally, these supplementary rations for the workers 
were at the cost of the non-workers: there was a notice in the kitchen 
which stated the daily ration per prisoner, but no information was 
given regarding the ration for those doing heavy manual work. 

“Another group of workers granted the same food privileges as the 
embankment labourers were those engaged in cutting and transport- 
ing ice. Lake-ice a metre thick was sawn into blocks. These were 
loaded on to Jong sleighs, pulled by humans, to be taken to an 
enormous cellar under one of the camp buildings for storing. My 
friend Sieradzki (mentioned above) and constable Regowski had been 
given this work. Both of them, but particularly the former, contri- 
buted substantially to my nourishment by supplying me with bread 
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and groats from their supplementary rations. Several score men were 
engaged on this work. Apart from those employed on the above two 
jobs, several hundred were detailed off to work on tidying-up the 
camp and in the storehouses, and digging roadways through the 
snow on the ice-bound lake; others did odd jobs on other islets 
utilised by the NK VD for purposes known only to that organisation. 
These workers, however, received no supplementary rations, although 
they were given some cold helpings of food when work outside the 
camp lasted longer than usual. Once, I even received a small piece 
of sausage. 

“Towards the end of March, when the sun began to warm the 
southern walls of the camp buildings, men like phantoms with sunken 
cheeks, pale faces and expressionless eyes could be seen plastered 
against these walls like so many flies. The vitality and enterprise 
which marks Poles even in the most difficult of situations, now began 
to make themselves felt, both in a positive and a negative manner. 
A music group was formed: with violins made of plywood, concerts 
were held at which folk melodies dear to the Polish heart brought 
many a tear to the eyes. Others fashioned what were often small 
masterpieces in the shape of rings, religious ex-votos and carvings 
from bone and in fact from every available material under the most 
primitive conditions. Some ruthless types, of low moral fibre, gave 
expression to their enterprise by under-cover trading: acting as inter- 
mediaries between the camp staff and the prisoners, they secured 
foodstuffs and tobacco, and then mercilessly stripped their comrades 
in misfortune by bartering these products for everything of any value 
at all, managing to retain these in spite of countless searches of their 
belongings by the Bolsheviks.” 
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CHAPTER III 


DEPORTED TO AN UNKNOWN DESTINATION 
WITHOUT FURTHER TRACE 


1. The winding up of three camps 


As the previous chapter will have shown, apart from the transfer 
of a few individuals or small groups, the camps at Kozielsk, Ostashkov 
and Starobielsk remained virtually unchanged until the early spring 
of the following year. 

In the first days of April, 1940, the general winding-up of the 
three camps, where the majority of Polish officers and special cate- 
gories of prisoners in Soviet hands were concentrated, was started 
simultaneously, and was carried out very systematically. 

Although the camps were spread over different and far-ranging 
administrative districts the closing-down procedure was evidently 
based on a single over-all plan. This suggests that the entire opera- 
tion had been prepared beforehand and decided by the Soviet authori- 
ties at the very highest level. The fate of these Polish prisoners-of- 
war was sealed in the beginning of 1940, by a decision taken with 
cold-blooded calculation at a time when the USSR was at peace, and 
collaborating smoothly with Hitler’s Germany. 

The clearing of the camps at Kozielsk, Starobielsk and Ostashkov 
took from five to six weeks. By about mid-May they had ceased to 
exist. A new camp at Pavlishchev Bor was set up, whither some 400 
of the 15,000 inmates of the above-mentioned three camps were 
transferred. It was from those who survived among these remaining 
prisoners-of-war, who were later transferred to Griazovietz and 
liberated in 1941, that the Polish military authorities obtained reports 
and information concerning the winding-up of the three camps. It 
enabled us to reconstruct many details and form a picture of the 
strained atmosphere in which this operation was conducted; the 
hopes and gloomy forebodings of the Polish prisoners on the one 
hand, the false or misleading intimations of the NKVD men on the 
other. 

The most telling descriptions of the scene are recorded in this 
chapter. 
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Harbinger of liquidation 


Professor S. Swianiewicz, some of whose accounts have already 
been quoted in the preceding chapter, describes the last days before 
the winding-up of the Kozielsk camp: 

“March, 1940 was a joyful month in the Kozielsk camp. From 
the surrounding fields and forests came the breath of Spring. Deep 
snow still covered the ground but Spring was in the air. The nights 
were still very cold but the pure, frosty air acted like a tonic whilst 
the aromas of awakening nature caressed the senses. The snow dazzled 
with its whiteness and reflected the stars at night. We prisoners as- 
sembled during the day where the church walls sheltered us from the 
wind, unbuttoned our greatcoats, took off our caps and exposed 
ourselves to the gentle rays of the sun; some of us acquired nearly 
as deep a tan as after skiing excursions before the war. 

“There were several reasons for the sense of joyful anticipation 
pervading the camp. First of all, everyone believed the Spring would 
bring the longed-for Anglo-French offensive that was expected to 
destroy Hitler’s power and humble his freshly recruited ally, the 
Soviet Union. Secondly, it became known that the Soviet authorities 
had come to some decision regarding the closing-down of Kozielsk 
camp. Nobody knew the plan, but everybody expected a change for 
the better. It was believed that we would all soon be free. True, there 
were two schools of thought as to how this would come to pass, 
represented by the optimists and the pessimists respectively. The 
optimists reckoned we would shortly be handed over to the Allies. 
Some even expected that the Russians would move us southwards in 
order to hand us over to the Western powers, said to be assembling 
a large army in the Near East under the command of General 
Weygand. 


“““Gentlemen,’ such an optimist assured us in the low, earnest tones 
which implied access to a special source of information which he 
could not disclose, ‘there can be no doubt that the Soviet authorities 
are very embarrassed by the whole affair. They were incautious 
enough, in the Autumn of last year, to take an enormous number of 
Polish officers into captivity—and now they don’t know how to extri- 
cate themselves from the situation. We are, after all, officers of the 
Allied forces. Because of us, the Soviets risk a conflict with the 
powerful Anglo-French alliance. The French will start an offensive 
on the western front any day now. The Soviets cannot run the risk 
of a further worsening of relations: after all, Weygand’s air force 
can in case of need bomb Baku within a few hours and knock out 
the chief sources of Russia’s oil supplies. Not so long ago, a political 
commissar visiting our block blurted out that we can’t begin to 
imagine how great is the outcry in the world on our account!’ 
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“And all the time the sun poured down the brilliance of its rays 
to gild the weather-beaten walls of Kozielsk monastery; the snow 
sparkled in its whiteness and gradually contracted as the thaw set in. 
The world was so beautiful and everything around pulsed with such 
promise of reborn, pulsing life, that even the most hardened sceptics 
tried to accept this optimistic reasoning. 

“Even the pessimists supposed that our captivity in Russian hands 
was nearing its end. They did not believe, however, that we would 
be handed over to the Western Allies, but that we would be simply 
sent back to our homes: to central Poland, western Poland under 
German occupation or to the Wilno district under Lithuanian ad- 
ministration—depending on the place of domicile given in our 
records. Opinions were divided as to the fate of those whose homes 
were in Polish territories under Soviet occupation. Some thought they 
would be sent home; others doubted whether the Russians would 
agree to leave so many educated, army-trained people on the western 
borders of their strategic area. It was supposed therefore that the 
Russians would be more likely to keep many of them in camps or 
settle them elsewhere in Russia, even directing officers of the reserve 
to work in their civilian professions. The more pessimistic ones 
thought that all of us would be handed over to the Germans, who 
would, of course, intern us with their other prisoners-of-war; but 
even this held the promise of our being allowed to see our families 
while on the way to the German prisoner-of-war camps. 

“The most pessimistic theories, then, had their hopeful side. True, 
they precluded all hope of further participation in the war against 
Germany. Everybody wanted to take part in the war, just as all of 
us believed in ultimate victory; it was therefore irksome to remain 
inactive while our luckier colleagues were reorganising themselves 
in France, with thousands of volunteers slipping out of Hungary, 
Rumania and Poland to join them, and while the forces of the Polish 
Home Army were growing apace. All the same, there was one con- 
soling thought. It was rarely mentioned, but practically all of us 
cherished it: the hope that we would soon see our loved ones. To 
see one’s wife once again, to hug the children, to spend even a few 
days in the family circle—and then, come what may. This modest 
private hope brought some consolation to nearly every heart. 

“An NKVD private strode from the sunlit assembly ground into 
the murky interior of the church which housed some 600 prisoners : 
a runner from the camp administration to say one of us was to report 
to the camp command. Nothing unusual; somebody or other was 
always being summoned because the authorities constantly had some- 
thing that needed supplementing in the records of the prisoners kept 
by the NKVD personnel in most scrupulous fashion. The officer 
thus summoned had probably been dozing in his bunk; he began 
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to get down slowly and unwillingly. The NKVD rifleman urged him 
to hurry: ‘Get a move on, Mister. Get up quick; you'll soon be 
going back to your lady.’ And the broad, good-natured face of the 
NKVD private would be wreathed in smiles. The officer in question 
would smile palely, and his fellow-prisoners would also smile. For, 
in the rough wit of the messenger there was the glimmer of a mirage 
+a mirage which never leaves a prisoner, even one condemned to a 
life sentence: the mirage of freedom. 

“I was strolling along the camp assembly ground at the close of 
one of these sunny and joyful days. A tall, burly NKVD man was 
striding some twenty steps or so in front of me. His greatcoat, boots 
and cap told me that he was an officer. I did not recognise his figure 
and gait as belonging to any high-ranking member of the camp 
administration. So I increased my pace a little and glanced at him as 
I passed. The lapels of his greatcoat bore the insignia of an NKVD 
colonel, an important officer considering that ranks in the security 
police service have higher hierarchical significance than in the Red 
Army. (Thus, a sergeant of the NKVD, i.e., a sergeant in the State 
Security Service, receives the rank of lieutenant when detailed off to 
the Army, whilst the rank of major in that service is equivalent to 
that of colonel in the Army.) But what struck me most was his face: 
it was the ruddy-purplish face one associates with a butcher. It made 
such a powerful impression upon me that I was scarcely aware of 
anything else about him. ‘Surely,’ the thought came to my mind with- 
out any logical reason, ‘the arrival of this butcher must be con- 
nected with the liquidation of the camp.’ The feeling would not leave 
me that I had brushed against the secret of the fate prepared for 
us; but the nature of the secret could not be read from his face. 
I turned and looked at the NKVD colonel again but our eyes did 
not meet: his glance slid indifferently from one inanimate object 
to another, but he showed no interest in the prisoners who wandered 
all around him. 

“And yet his face reminded me of something and, on my way 
back to my quarters, I tried to identify it. Suddenly, from amidst 
the multitude of images buried deep in my memory, a scene slowly 
began to take shape, a scene which I had subconsciously associated 
with that face: a nursery, the fair unruly hair of little children and, 
scattered on the floor, illustrated story-books. In one of them was the 
picture of a giant intent on preparing a roast from little children. In 
the colouring and expression of the NKVD colonel’s face there was 
something that closely resembled those of the creature shown in the 
story-book. 

“Having established the association, my thoughts wandered farther 
away from the butcher’s face of the NKVD official and from any 
attempt to explain the reason for his arrival in Kozielsk. My thoughts 
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passed to matters nearest my heart. I strolled along, breathing in the 
pure frosty air laden with the smells of approaching Spring, whilst 
memories of the past gradually asserted themselves. I could almost 
feel the physical presence of my dearest ones. The beloved world I 
had left at home seemed to be the only real and actual one, whilst 
all that now surrounded me—the NKVD, the camp, and all that 
Nazi-Soviet world—seemed as unreal as the story-book giant. I 
reached my quarters, clambered up the tier of bunks to my place 
and the rhythm of the reality I had conjured up lulled me to sleep. 
“The first group bound for Katyn left a few days later.” 


The first transport 


Professor S. Swianiewicz is also the author of the accounts which 
make up the next two sections. 


“It was on April 3, 1940, an hour before dinner. We were all in 
our living quarters, a small room in the building opposite the bath 
house and crammed with two-storey bunks to accommodate about 
forty officers. These comprised mainly cavalrymen, most of whom 
had tried to break through to Hungary during the last week in Sep- 
tember, 1939, under the command of General Anders. An NKVD 
rifleman came in briskly and called for Lieutenant K. Such a sum- 
mons was in itself nothing unusual, as somebody or other was always 
being called to the camp office to provide supplementary data for 
the card-index. But in this case, the rifleman added, ‘Sabierai sia s 
vieshchami’—‘Take your things with you.’ These routine words, 
familiar in all the camps and prisons throughout the Soviet Union, 
Meant that Lieutenant K. was to be separated from us and sent to 
some unknown destination. We were surprised, as there seemed to be 
no reason why the Soviet authorities should show any special interest 
in the person of Lieutenant K. He was an officer in the regular army 
(combat force) who certainly had nothing to do with Military Intelli- 
gence and had never even served in the Frontier Defence Corps. 
We were just trying to guess why he had been singled out when 
another officer hurried into our quarters and told us that Captain 
Bychowiec had been summoned in just the same way. Immediately 
afterwards, in swift succession, came news that a number of other 
Officers had been taken from the other buildings for transfer else- 
where. All had been summoned individually, by name, told to take 
their belongings and report for departure. Obviously, the long-awaited 
liquidation of the Kozielsk camp had begun. 

“Soon afterwards, a fresh piece of sensational news swept through 
the camp like wildfire, namely that groups of fifteen or so officers 
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apiece were beginning to arrive from the ‘Skit’. This was a complex 
of hermits’ huts outside the monastery walls where were quartered 
Polish officers who had homes situated on Polish territory incorporated 
with the Soviet Union by decree of the Supreme Soviet. Officers 
domiciled in territories under German occupation or in that part 
of the Wilno region which had been handed over to Lithuania by 
the Soviets were housed within the monastery walls. Now, it must be 
remembered that shortly after our arrival in Kozielsk, the place of 
birth and home address of each prisoner were scrupulously noted 
down by the camp administration. 

“In all, about 4,000 officers and 100 civilians were interned at 
Kozielsk and about 1,200 of these—as far as I remember—were 
transferred to the ‘Skit’. The camp administration made every effort 
to isolate the two groups as completely as possible. There was, how- 
ever, no bath-house in the ‘Skit’ and the officers there were allowed 
to use the one within the monastery walls; groups of these officers 
were usually escorted by political commissars and NKVD riflemen 
whose task it was to prevent any communication between the ‘hermits’ 
and the monastery dwellers. None the less, whenever a ‘hermit’ group 
passed across the monastery courtyard, they always shouted out some 
news—our only source of information regarding life in their part of 
the camp. 

“This segregation of prisoners according to an artificial and imposed 
new State allegiance caused us great distress: it was eloquent proof 
that the Soviet government meant all its declarations about the 
elimination of Poland’s statehood to be taken quite seriously and ruled 
out any possibility of its ever being restored. The fact that the groups 
leaving the camp comprised officers from the Polish eastern provinces 
and prisoners whose homes were in central and western Poland before 
the war suggested that the attitude of the Soviet government had 
changed. It was also significant that the ‘Skit’ prisoners who passed 
with their belongings through the monastery courtyard were now no 
longer forbidden to stop and chat with friends from whom they had 
been separated for so long. The curtain of isolation which had 
separated us was raised; as was to be expected, this change was the 
subject of very optimistic and hopeful comments. 

“The officers who were due to be sent away were conducted to the 
‘club-house’, which had a large hall where propaganda films were 
sometimes shown. The entrance was guarded by NKVD riflemen who 
admitted only those on the list. The remaining prisoners crowded in 
front of the building, leaving a passage free for those entering it. 
Some of those about to leave the camp had no belongings apart from 
a greatcoat or a rug; they were mostly combat officers who had 
fought to the bitter end and then, manceuvring between German and 
Soviet detachments, had tried to break their way through to Hungary. 
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Others, however, carried suitcases—sometimes more than one; most 
of these officers had been serving in hospitals, auxiliary services and 
institutions evacuated to eastern Poland where Soviet troops subse- 
quently rounded them up. The departing officers were greeted with 
cries of God-speed, interlarded with optimistic assurances for the 
future and expressions of hope that they would see further war ser- 
vice. The ‘hermits’ were greeted and seen off with special enthusiasm. 
It was as if, though in captivity, we were celebrating the unification 
of the Polish Army: there was not the slightest suspicion that this 
unification was taking place in the shadow of Lady Death—who 
unites and levels all, who weaves her sombre background to the 
colourful highlights of life and has a special affection for soldiers 
in time of war. 

“A dinner, much better and much more abundant than the normal 
one, was brought to the officers in the ‘club-house’. Both those about 
to leave the camp and the other prisoners interpreted this as a Soviet 
attempt to produce a favourable last impression on the former—an 
attitude which implied the unspoken surmise that we were being 
handed over to some non-Soviet authorities. The corollary was: 
Into whose hands ? To Poland’s allies or to the Germans ? 

“In addition, every officer leaving the camp received the following 
rations for the journey: 800 grams of bread, some sugar and three 
herrings. The manner in which the herrings were handed out caused 
an even greater sensation than the re-uniting of the ‘hermits’ with 
the monastery dwellers. Every ration of herrings was wrapped up in 
brand-new, unused grey paper! Only those acquainted with life in 
Soviet camps can truly appreciate how great was the impression this 
made; it was always quite a problem to secure a piece of paper— 
to write a letter, to roll a cigarette, or simply for use in the latrines. 
Cigarettes were rolled for the most part in strips torn from news- 
paper or from the propaganda pamphlets that were handed out to 
us and which found a ready market as a source of paper. And yet, 
suddenly, absolutely new, unused paper was now being used to 
wrap up herrings, without it would seem, any attempt at economy. 
‘They probably want to produce the impression that there is culture 
in the Soviet Union,’ the prisoners remarked, using the terminology 
to which the political commissars so often had recourse when eX- 
plaining the beneficial aspects of Soviet life. But even the suggestion 
that the Soviet authorities wanted to produce a favourable impression 


on someone outside the USSR carried pleasant and hopeful implica- 
tions. 
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Telephone messages from Moscow 


“This first transport of prisoners who left Kozielsk on April 3, 
1940, consisted of about 300 officers and inaugurated the winding-up 
of the camp. Thereafter groups left more or less regularly—some- 
times on successive days, sometimes at intervals of several days—and 
the average number of men in each transport was kept at this figure. 
We also managed to find out, from Russian civilian workers engaged 
on jobs inside the camp, that the transports proceeded in a westerly 
direction. This seemed to clash with the optimists’ opinion that we 
were to be handed over to our British and French allies and sup- 
ported the view of the pessimists that the Germans were to take 
us over. On the other hand, the possibility that we should be trans- 
ferred to some other camp in Russia now seemed less likely-——since 
in that event the transports would not be going westwards. 

“Whenever a transport was about to leave, the same procedure 
was adopted. Until noon, nobody as a rule knew whether a group 
of prisoners would be going that day or not; the prisoners certainly 
did not know and I am convinced that the great majority of the 
NKVD men were equally in the dark. Most probably, there was 
not a single person who knew this with certainty. True, the Russian 
workmen told us fairly regularly that on the railway siding just out- 
side the township of Kozielsk wagons were being prepared for a 
transport; but the mere fact that wagons were being marshalled 
did not necessarily mean a transport would leave that day. 

“Usually, at about 10 a.m., Moscow would telephone the camp 
commandant ordering the transport for that day and giving the names 
of the officers who were to go. It was always a very long telephone 
call because about 300 names had to be dictated and many of these 
must have sounded very foreign to Russian ears and had to be spelt 
out. As a rule the news that such a telephone call was in progress 
spread very quickly through the camp. In fact, when the ventilation 
panes of the office windows were open, anyone standing outside 
could plainly hear the names being repeated or spelt out by the official 
who was receiving the telephone call. As soon as the first page 
of names was ready, NKVD riflemen hurried off to summon the 
officers listed. These gathered up their belongings and, as a matter 
of routine, proceeded to the ‘club-house’ where they had their dinner 
and received the regulation rations for the coming journey—including 
the herrings wrapped in nice, clean paper. 

“The fact that all the officers who were to leave were selected 
individually by Moscow impressed the prisoners. This seemed to 
support the view that the Soviet central authorities were seriously 
concerned over the fate of the Polish officers. Some of us hazarded 
the guess that a Franco-British-Soviet- mixed commission (or perhaps 
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a Russo-German one) was deciding which Polish officers were to be 
sent abroad and that the telephone messages from Moscow to 
Kozielsk meant that such decisions were being put into effect. Once 
the probability had been accepted that we were being evacuated from 
the Soviet Union, this was a perfectly logical assumption, the more 
so since the remarks made by some of the political commissars lent 
it further credence. They would say, for instance, ‘You'll go abroad, 
but not all of you.’ Commissar Alexandrovich, of the camp adminis- 
tration, who attended to the prisoners’ personal matters and was very 
courteous in his attitude towards us, accepted a colonel’s camera, 
sealed it and promised the apparatus would be handed back to the 
owner on arrival at his destination. Everybody interpreted the words 
‘on arrival at destination’ to mean ‘after crossing the Soviet frontier’. 

“I, personally, did not believe we were to be handed over to any 
foreign power. I assessed the military and political position of Britain 
and France much less optimistically than most of the other prisoners- 
of-war in the Kozielsk camp; to me it seemed most improbable that 
Poland’s allies—as matters stood in 1940—could force Russia to hand 
over to them her Polish prisoners-of-war. If the Germans were in- 
volved on the other hand, I failed to see how it could be in their 
interest to get the Polish officers transferred from Russian to German 
captivity. But, though I discounted both hypotheses I was unable to 
substitute one of my own to explain why Moscow should telephone 
the names of the officers to be sent away from Kozielsk on each 
given day. 

“I was standing in the monastery courtyard one day. A group of 
officers from the hermitage area were marching across the sunlit 
square on their way to the bath-house. Lieutenant Krahelski, who 
owned a country estate in Stonim County, detached himself from the 
group and stepped up to me—this was at a time when the ‘hermits’ 
were no longer forbidden to speak to us. The lieutenant, a most 
likeable young man, was full of enthusiasm. ‘What do you say now?’ 
he said to me; ‘I always said things would turn out well! And you 
see, they [the Russians} have naturally been forced to get off their 
high horse!’ I looked at him and thought, ‘My dear young friend, your 
rejoicing is naive nevertheless’. Though, I must admit that I was in 
a state of pleasant anticipation myself. 

“Lt.-Colonel Nowosielski, my commanding officer and closest com- 
panion during the last ten days of fighting in September, 1939, came 
up to me immediately after and asked in a joking way, ‘Well, 
Lieutenant, what have you to say about all this? You’re one of the 
pessimists after all.” I answered: ‘I don’t know, Sir, how to explain 
all this, but one thing seems clear: there is no longer a Kozielsk 
monastery and a Kozielsk hermitage camp. We are once more, in 
Soviet eyes, prisoners-of-war from a single homogeneous Polish 
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Army. Obviously, something must have happened to make the Soviet 
authorities to adopt such an attitude.’ 

“The colonel abandoned his jocular tone as he regarded me closely. 
‘So, that’s what you think, is it? Perhaps you're right. Maybe——.’ 
Somehow, his cryptic smile, charming as it was, expressed scepticism. 
But, for an instant, his face reflected some nagging thought left 
unexpressed. Today, when I recall this conversation, I often wonder 
whether this really excellent officer and commander, who boosted the 
morale of others and strove to keep alive their faith in ultimate vic- 
tory, was the only one amongst us who succeeded in guessing the 
mystery of those telephone messages from Moscow. 


“*Yours was a lucky draw'’ —the transport 
of April 26 


On April 21, 1943, Lieutenant W. J. Furtek, a Polish officer, ex- 
prisoner-of-war from the Kozielsk camp, who had been a cadet officer 
while there, wrote in the Polish Daily in London: 

“.. . About 3,500 officers had already left the camp when I myself 
was sent away. 

“Everybody very naturally tried to guess what the future held in 
store for those who had to leave. 

“In spite of the atmosphere of mistrust the majority opinion was 
that they were going home. Our talks with ‘politrouks’ and lower 
camp Officials lent added credence to this view. They openly declared 
that people taken from the camp would be handed over to the Ger- 
mans, and Brest-Litovsk was even mentioned as the place where the 
handing-over would take place. This seemed to us the most likely 
interpretation, since the majority of those leaving the camp came 
from central and western Polish provinces. 

“I remember that the first officer from our row of barracks to 
have his name read from the list was Capt. Bychowiec, a young 
artillery officer, the commandant of that building. The men that were 
to leave were at first anxious, but soon grew cheerful. When the 
group headed by generals Minkiewicz, Smorawifiski and Bohaterewicz 
was leaving, the Soviet authorities gave them a farewell dinner at the 
local ‘Club’ and then the whole camp turned out to see them off. 

“I, myself, left the camp on April 26, 1940. Everybody making up 
the party was carefully searched before departure. The Camp Com- 
missar, Dimidovitch, approached our group as we were queueing 
before being searched and said: ‘Nu, tak vy kharasho popali.” We 
could not make out whether he was being ironical or meant what he 
said. Now I see that those words which could be translated as: 
“Well, yours was a lucky draw,’ really signified good news, for, as it 
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later transpired, we were one of the only two groups to escape the 
Katyn slaughter. 

“We were put into large lorries outside the camp gates and were 
driven to the railway station of Kozielsk after making a big detour 
through the woods to avoid the village. There we were locked into 
special railway carriages. The train consisted of six coaches and we 
occupied two of them. We waited on a siding for two hours and 
during that time another group from the Kozielsk camp was loaded 
into the other coaches. 

“We left Kozielsk and, judging from the position of the sun, we 
seemed to be going south-west. After several hours we reached a 
junction, probably Sukhiennitse. After a short stop, we set off in a 
north-easterly direction. Lying on the top berth of the compartment 
during the journey, I noticed some words written on the wall with a 
pencil or a burnt match. They read: ‘Two stations beyond Smolensk. 
We get out. We are loaded.’ The writing was partly defaced and the 
date could have been April 12 or 17. It aroused great interest in 
the compartment, and there was much conjecture as to what it might 
mean. Lt.-Col. Prokop, who was with us, thought that it was probably 
written by Lt.-Col. Kutyba, as they had promised each other to leave 
some message behind.” 

Another account of the winding-up of the camp at Kozielsk comes 
from Wladystaw Cichy, who also was a cadet-officer at the time of 
his imprisonment there. 

“At the beginning of 1940,” he writes, “rumours started spreading 
that the camp was to be closed down. Added strength was given to 
these rumours by the fact that owing to the camp being so over- 
crowded the chances were that by the time Spring arrived we were 
likely to be decimated by epidemics. From time to time members of 
the Camp Headquarters staff would hint that we were soon to leave 
Kozielsk. But if so, where to? In the absence of any precise informa- 
tion, speculation was rife. The optimists were convinced that we 
would be handed over to our Western Allies . . . or be allowed to 
return home. The realists resigned themselves to the idea that our 
camp would be broken up into smaller camps... 

“Finally, On April 3, 1940, the camp was all agog. Our Bolshevik 
guards visited a number of blocks and read out the names of cer- 
tain prisoners, ordering them to assemble in the Club. The selected 
men, amounting to some 300 all told, were given a special meal and 
handed some food for the journey and marched through the gate. 
The following day the same procedure was repeated, and from then 
on nearly every day a batch of prisoners left the camp . . . What was 
their destination? ... 

“On April 26, my name was called out. At last the mystery was 
to be solved! I collected my few earthly possessions and embraced 
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my friends: Au revoir! The highest-ranking officers in our group of 
107 men were General J. Wotkowicki and Colonel M. Bolestawicz. 
In the guardroom, outside the wall, the Bolsheviks made a thorough 
search of everyone. They were after sharp objects and took away 
from me a broken mirror. After that we were loaded on the lorries 
and soon were approaching, not the railway station, but a deserted 
railway siding. I could see prison wagons. Until then we had always 
enjoyed the luxury of travelling in cattle trucks. This time we were 
degraded to the level of common criminals. The guards crammed us 
into the coaches—16 prisoners to each compartment meant to seat 
eight—and locked the doors with chains. 


Arrival at a new camp —Where are our 
fellow-prisoners ? 


“The train is on the move,” continues W. Cichy, “but where to? 
We examine our surroundings. On the wall of the compartment are 
some notes scribbled in Polish. On the ceiling we can read the words: 
‘Detraining at Gniezdowo station’. The name is unfamiliar. Two days 
later the train stops at a station—Babynino. From a neighbouring 
compartment comes a message from Lt.-Colonel Mara-Meyer: “There 
is a camp near-by, called Pavlishchev Bor’. And indeed, after several 
hours waiting we are ordered off the train and soon find ourselves 
in a neat-looking camp, beautifully situated among pine trees. The 
camp is empty. Plenty of room and much better conditions. The fol- 
lowing day we noticed a commotion at the gate: Polish uniforms! 
It was a group of 63 prisoners from Starobielsk, among them I 
have noticed Lt.-Colonel Berling. During the following week we were 
joined by further groups of prisoners from Ostashkov, Kozielsk and 
Starobielsk. Our number increased to nearly 400. 

“From our colleagues from Starobielsk and Ostashkov we learned 
that their camps and their living conditions had been similar to ours 
and that the breaking-up of their camps had followed the same pat- 
tern as in Kozielsk. There were nearly 4,000 officers and cadet-officers 
in Starobielsk and approximately 6,500 men, mainly police officers 
and Frontier Guards (KOP) in Ostashkov. By now we were firmly 
convinced that other convoys had been directed to similar small 
camps and we were grateful to the Bolsheviks for improving our 
miserable conditions. 

“Towards the end of May Commissar Alexandrowicz, who had 
been on the staff of the Kozielsk Camp Administration, mentioned to 
a friend of mine that we were soon to be transferred to another 
camp. This is the only instance I can remember when advance in- 
formation given by the Bolsheviks proved correct. And indeed, at 
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the time when in the West the Germans were imposing surrender 
terms on France, our small group of 390 POWs was in transit by 
rail to Griazovietz camp situated some 300 miles due north of 
Moscow in the direction of Archangel. 

“In August, 1940, some four months after we had left Kozielsk, 
I received a letter from my sister from German-occupied Poland. 
Among other things, my sister wrote: “There was with you in 
Kozielsk a Lieutenant X [The actual name is suppressed for obvious 
reasons.] Please ask him to write to his fiancée who is very worried 
at the lack of any news from him. I assume that Lt. X is together 
with you .. .” I answered my sister in good faith: ‘Lt. X is not with 
me. No doubt he is in another camp and I am sure that his fiancée 
will soon be hearing from him.’ 


“Similar letters inquiring after fellow prisoners from previous 
camps were received by my colleagues. At that time these inquiries 
did not arouse any suspicion in our minds. Somehow we felt that 
the Bolsheviks had adopted a more lenient attitude towards us; nor 
was it unusual for our correspondence to be interrupted for periods of 
up to several months at a time. But inquiries kept coming in, became 
more insistent and involved always more names. I remember the dis- 
cussions we had on the subject. What made us ponder was the fact 
that all the news from other prisoners had stopped since Kozielsk, 
Starobielsk and Ostashkov days, and that we had heard no mention 
of any new camps but our own. This weighed upon our minds and 
filled us with foreboding. Months passed, Russia was overrun, and 
ultimately the hour for our release, and yet for a period of 14 months 
there had been not a single sign of life from our comrades. 

“Our worst fears were confirmed two years later, when on April 
13, 1943, the German radio gave the news of the discovery of the 
Katyn graves.” 


De-trained west of Smolensk 


On April 30, 1960, Professor Stanislaw Swianiewicz first publicly 
recounted what he had seen at a small railway station near Smolensk 
exactly twenty years before, though he had reported the facts to 
General Wolikowski, Chief of the Polish Military Mission in the 
Soviet Union at the beginning of June, 1942. This is what he had to 
say: 


“As luck would have it, I am the only surviving Polish officer 
who travelled with a group of fellow prisoners-of-war from Kozielsk 
{o a railway station in the vicinity of Katyn. It is exactly twenty 
years ago to the day, namely, on April 30, 1940, that I was near 
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that place of execution, though I did not know at the time what 
was happening there... 

“J was summoned on April 24. Amongst those who were sent 
away with me I recall the names of 2nd Lt. Leonard Korowajezyk, 
2nd Lt. Tadeusz Tucholski (an assistant professor in Warsaw Poly- 
technic), and Professor Marceli Zéttowski. 

“Isolated in a separate building, we were given a little bread and 
some herring for our journey, after which we were handed over to a 
fresh escort team who very thoroughly searched all our effects and 
confiscated every sharp object amongst them. We were then taken 
by motor lorry to the marshalling yard near the railway station where 
six Stolypin-type prison wagons* were ready for us in a siding. 
Fourteen men were packed into every compartment-cell. 

“We travelled all night with hardly a stop on the way. It was on 
the morning of April 30 that we caught sight of the church towers 
of Smolensk lit by the first rays of the rising sun. The train was 
held up for ten minutes outside the station and then went on. We 
tried to establish in what direction we were travelling by observing 
the shadows outside and came to the conclusion that it was north- 
west. This greatly encouraged us. Were we really being repatriated to 
Poland? 


“But the train stopped after covering about ten miles or so.* The 
outer wall of our compartment had no windows, but we could hear 
the throbbing of a powerful internal combustion engine and the 
sound of many people tramping about. Somebody in the next com- 
partment shouted that our group was already beginning to leave 
the train. 

“Some time later, a colonel of the NK VD entered our wagon and 
ordered me to get my belongings together and follow him. The 
whisper went from compartment to compartment: ‘Lithuania has 
probably claimed him.’* I got out of the wagon. It was a fine, sunny 
day; the scents of Spring came from the fields and, here and there, 
small patches of snow lay on the ground. There was a small railway 
station some two hundred yards away, but not a soul was to be 


*Stolypin was the name of the Russian prime minister who intro- 
duced them. 


*Katyn, where eventually the bodies of the murdered Polish officers 
were found, lies 18 kilometres west of Smolensk. The railway station 
mentioned in the report was certainly Gniezdovo (see photograph): 
the calculations of the prisoners-of-war in transit as to the direction 
in which they were travelling could not be absolutely exact. 

Some sources quoted in this book give the name of the station as 
being Gnezdovo in Russian or Gniezdova of feminine gender. 


**Professor Swianiewicz was born in the Wilno district, to which 
the Lithuanians lay claim. 
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seen on the platform. The colonel led me to another wagon, an emtpy 
one, and had me locked up in one of the compartment-cells. A guard 
was stationed at the grille which served as the door of the cell. 

“Again, I heard the throbbing of an internal combustion engine 
and some commotion behind the blind wall of my compartment. At 
that moment, I noticed a small hole in the wall just under the roof ; 
so I climbed up on to the upper shelf, normally used for bundles of 
belongings, in the hope that I would be able to look through the 
opening. To my surprise, the guard did not order me down, so I 
lay down on the shelf and pretended to fall asleep. I glanced at the 
guard after a time and, finding him gazing through the corridor win- 
dow with his back to me, I looked through the hole. 

“I saw a fairly large open area, with patches of grass. It was 
bounded on the left by a road running parallel to the railway track. 
A low, slatted fence ran beside the road, and seemed to border the 
garden of one of the little station buildings, but I could not see any 
inhabitants. The horizon was screened by trees and bushes. Numbers 
of NKVD guards with fixed bayonets occupied the area in front of 
me and an ordinary passenger bus stood there; it was of medium 
size and had whitewashed windows. The bus had a rear entrance, so 
that when it was backed up to the railway wagons, the prisoners 
could step straight into it. NKVD soldiers stood on both sides of the 
bus with bayonets fixed. When about thirty prisoners had boarded 
the bus, it drove off and disappeared behind the trees. The vehicle 
returned after about half or three-quarters of an hour to take off 
the next batch. 

“A black prison-van without any side windows stood a little to 
one side; an NKVD captain, aged about 50 and with grizzled fair 
hair, stood beside it. The NKVD colonel who had picked me out 
from my group stood, with hands in the pockets of his greatcoat, 
in the middle of the area: he was a tall, stout, middle-aged man, with 
dark hair and a ruddy face. He was obviously directing the whole 
operation. I wondered what kind of operation it was. Clearly, my 
companions were being taken to a place in the vicinity, probably only 
a few miles away. It was a fine Spring day and I wondered why they 
were not told to march there, as had been the usual procedure on 
arrival at camps. The presence of a high-ranking NK VD officer at 
what was apparently the simple operation of transferring several 
hundred prisoners from one camp to another could be explained if 
we were actually going to be handed over to the Germans. But, in 
such a case, why these extraordinary precautions? Why the fixed 
bayonets of the escort? I could think of no reasonable explanation. 
But then, on that brilliant Spring day, it never even occurred to me 
that the operation might entail the execution of my companions. 

“The grille which served as the door of my cell was opened some 
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time later and I was told to get out. The grizzled NKVD captain 
transferred me to the prison van and transported me to the so-called 
internal NKVD prison in Smolensk where I was kept for six days. 
I was then sent, escorted by four special guards, to the Lubianka 
prison in Moscow, where I was handed a document charging me 
with espionage and signed by the Prosecutor-General of the Soviet 
Union. 

A new chapter in my life as a prisoner now began. I was sentenced, 
in 1941, to a term of eight years hard labour in a penal labour camp. 
It was not until the Spring of 1942 that I was released after numerous 
representations had been made by Ambassador Kot and after the 
Polish Foreign Ministry had handed a special Note to the Soviet 
Ambassador accredited to the Polish Government in London. When 
I came to the Polish Embassy in Kuibyshev in June that year, I was 
bombarded with questions about the fate of the officers in Kozielsk. 

“It was then that I filed an official report in writing with General 
Wolikowski, Chief of the Polish Military Mission, giving the facts 
which I have just narrated. The report astounded all those interested 
in the matter; for, despite the constant, insistent inquiries made by 
General Sikorski, General Anders and Ambassador Kot, the Soviet 
authorities had never even mentioned that the Kozielsk officers had 
been transported to the Smolensk district. It was only when news was 
received of the discovery of the Katyn mass-graves in 1943 that the 
various unco-ordinated elements of the mystery which puzzled so 
many of us began to fall into place and produce a coherent whole.” 


Chronological table of convoys which left 
Kozielsk in April and May, 1940 


By collecting all the available information it was possible to ascer- 
tain details of the convoys which left the camp at Kozielsk in April 
and May, 1940, and these are set out in chronological order below. 


April 3 62 men including 
among others: J. Niemczyfiski, Wojciechowski. 


» 4 302 

» 5 280 ditto Fryga, Burdzifiski, § Westerowski, 
Wotlyszyn. 

» 7 92 ditto Gen. Minkiewicz, Gen. Smorawitski, 
Gen. Bohaterewicz, Col. Stefanowski, 
Lt.-Col. J. Kutyba, Mijr. Solski, Capt. 
Szyfter. 

» 8 277 ditto Kruk, Zalasik. 

» 9 270 
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” 11 


Total 


4,250 


ditto 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


ditto 
ditto 


ditto 
ditto 


ditto 
ditto 


ditto 


Wajda, Wajs, Bogustawski, Przygo- 
dzifiski, Iwanuszko, Prof. Piefkowski, 
Ulrich, Skupien. 

Kotecki, Ochocki. 

Col. Pawlikowski, Bilewski. 

Lt.-Col. dr. Moszezeriski, Capt. Troja- 
nowski, Znajdowski, Sottan. 
Roguszczak, Liliental, Majewski. 
Jézwiak, Handy, Legeber, Rumian- 
ka, Domania, Rzqzewski. 

Kowalewicz, Prausa, Jabtonski, Prof. 
Morawski, Paciorkowski. 

Dr. Jakubowicz, Capt. Trepiak. 

J. Ziecina. 

(All survivors sent to Pavlishchev 
Bor and Griazovietz.) 


Prof. Swianiewicz, Dr. Tucholski, Lt. 
Zéttowski, Lt. Korowajczyk. 


In May, 1940, the last three convoys left Kozielsk. 


May 10 
) 11 
» 12 


Total 


50 men 
50 men 
90 men 


190 men 


(All 


survivors sent to Pavlishchey Bor and 


Griazoviets.) 


Of these 190 men, the last convoy of 90, and the one which left 
Kozielsk on April 26, arrived at the camp of Pavlishchev Bor. 

The evidence suggests, then, that out of a total number of 4,440 
deported men only two convoys of about 200 men in all and a few 
individuals detached from various convoys en route, have been 


traced. 
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The fate of some _ prisoners deported from 
Kozielsk before the disbandment of the camp 


As already mentioned, some prisoners were taken away from 
Kozielsk, either singly or in small groups, before the camp started 
to be wound up at the beginning of April, 1940. Stanistaw Lubodziecki, 
then colonel and a public prosecutor of the Supreme Court, after 
joining the HQ of the Polish Army in June, 1942, made the follow- 
ing statement: 

“I was removed from Kozielsk on March 8, 1940. In the evening 
of that day soldiers of the camp guard began to collect officers from 
the various huts. Their names were typed on a short list. 

“After these persons had been identified by the seniors, the NKVD 
soldiers ordered them to collect their possessions immediately, 
whereupon they were driven brutally to the camp administration 
building. Here the prisoners were rather superficially searched and 
all state property was taken away from them. They were conducted 
in groups of two or three to the railway station about eight miles 
away. Each group was escorted by two NKVD men armed with 
revolvers. 

“It was difficult to march in a temperature of minus 20 degrees C., 
heavily laden, along dark, rough paths covered with frozen and slip- 
pery snow; particularly as the guards were constantly prodding the 
prisoners on. When an old retired colonel was clearly beginning to 
tire, the guards shoved him on brutally, abusing this ‘officer of the 
White Guard’, who ‘now cannot walk, though last year he was able 
to march with the troops against the Red Army,’ and tauntingly 
urged the ‘old warrior’ to get back on his feet and hurry to his ‘little 
wife’, whom we would see tomorrow. 

“After travelling for three days, during which time the train was 
more often standing at stations than moving, the prisoners, having 
travelled only about 130 miles, arrived at Smolensk. Here at some 
distance from the station they were unloaded from the truck and 
formed into ranks. One of the guards ordered them to march in 
formation, without speaking to each other or to any passer-by, to 
look straight ahead and not to break ranks; he warned them that 
if anyone took even half a step sideways this would be regarded as 
an attempt to escape and the guards would open fire immediately. 
After crossing the railway yards, the prisoners were halted in front 
of a closed gate, leading on to a road, and were ordered to kneel 
down in the deep, dirty snow. After a few minutes a black, closed 
bus arrived and the prisoners were ordered to stand up in turn and 
get into the bus. 

“The bus was specially designed for transporting prisoners. A 
narrow corridor ran up the centre, on both sides of which were many 
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low and narrow doors. When a prisoner stepped into the corridor, he 
was ordered by an NKVD standing there, to enter backwards into one 
of the cabins. These compartments were unlit and so small that the 
prisoners were forced to adopt a crouching position. This was the 
prisoners’ first experience of the ‘tschorni voron’ (black raven) well- 
known to Soviet citizens. Some of the prisoners were already ex- 
tremely anxious because of having apparently been especially picked 
out from about the 5,000 other POWs. They were also bewildered 
by the journey of several days in what to them had hitherto been 
inconceivable conditions and by the constant abuse hurled at them 
by the guards. They were therefore reluctant to enter the dark, 
narrow holes, assuming that this was some unknown method of 
torture or even execution. The guard, however, pushed each one in 
and, after shutting the door, called out for the next prisoner. 

“As the prisoners had been taken singly from their huts at Kozielsk, 
conducted to the station and loaded into the train in twos or threes, 
they had no idea who the rest of their fellow-travellers were. They 
did not see them until their arrival at the station in Smolensk. Just as 
during the journey every prisoner had tried in vain to puzzle out the 
reason for his removal from Kozielsk by going over his past life and 
particularly the period of imprisonment, so now in the bus each one 
tried to guess what the future held in store for him by analysing the 
composition of the group, in which everyone had one or two ac- 
quaintances. But they could think of nothing all these men had in 
common. 

There were altogether 14 officers in the group, including Colonel 
A. Starzenski, a cavalry officer and formerly Polish Military Attaché 
in Belgium ; Captain J. Radziszewski, an officer formerly attached to 
the Military Replacement Office, and Lieutenant Graniczny, a naval 
officer who had played an important part in the Polish rising against 
the Germans in Silesia in 1921. 

After travelling for less than twenty minutes, we were off-loaded 
in a small yard, surrounded by buildings with barred windows. Five 
prisoners were separated from the group and conducted to one of 
the buildings; the rest were ordered to re-enter the ‘tshorni voron’. 
After a few minutes they were ordered out again and four more 
were put into the prison building. Then the bus drove off with the 
remaining five.” 

Thus in the yard of the Smolensk prison on the afternoon of March 
13, 1940, this group of prisoners from Kozielsk was broken up. Ex- 
cept for Colonel S. Lubodziecki, the author of the report, who was 
sent from the Smolensk prison to prisons in Kiev and afterwards to 
the Forced Labour Camp, nothing more was heard of any of the other 
officers of the above-mentioned group. 
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‘Memoires from Starobielsk’ 


Joseph Czapski, an artist and writer, was a prisoner-of-war at 
Starobielsk and recorded his experiences in the book Memoires from 
Starobielsk, published in 1944 in Rome in Polish and then translated 
into several other languages. We quote here passages concerning the 
winding-up of this camp: 

“As early as February, 1940, it was rumoured that we would be 
moved from the camp. Postcards from home brought us the news 
that some women from the Polish Red Cross (amongst them my two 
sisters) were spending some two weeks at a time at the frontier rail- 
way stations on the German-Soviet demarkation line. They were 
waiting in temperatures many degrees below freezing, with thousands 
of parcels, for our return or our transfer to POW camps in Ger- 
many. We also heard rumours through the camp authorities that we 
would be handed over to the Allies and sent to France in order to 
continue fighting. They allowed us to find, as if inadvertently left in 
our hut, an official itinerary of our journey through Bendery (and 
thence to the Rumanian frontier). One night we were awakened and 
asked whether there was anyone amongst us who could speak 
Rumanian or Greek. 

“All this created such a hopeful atmosphere that, when in April 
they started to despatch us from the camp in small groups, many 
of us really did believe that we were going to be freed. On what 
principle these small groups were assembled it was impossible to 
gather. Men of different rank, social background, profession and 
political opinions were mixed together. Every group confounded our 
previous conjectures. We all had one thing in common: every one 
of us awaited feverishly the hour when the names of those about 
to depart were to be read out. We called it ‘the Roulette hour’, for 
in that hour chance seemed to govern the selection of names, pre- 
cisely as at the gambling tables numbers will come out quite 
fortuitously. 

“The Soviet Commander of the camp, standing erect on the steps 
of the central church, used as barracks, would take leave of de- 
parting groups with smiles full of promise. To one of us he said: ‘You 
are going where I would also very much like to go.’ 

“I was one of the last to leave Starobielsk. No sooner had we 
reached the station than the process of disillusionment began. Our 
party was squeezed into small compartments of a special prisoner- 
carriage, with doors with heavy gratings and minute windows. Those 
in charge behaved brutally. We were given only small herrings and 
water. We were allowed to use the latrines only twice in every twenty- 
four hours. It was terribly hot and men were fainting. Our escort 
showed complete indifference. After long detours, through Kharkov, 
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Self-portrait of J. Czapski made in the camp 


Our Lady of Kozielsk, a basrelief made secretly in the camp by Lt. 
T. Zielinski. It is now in the Polish Catholic church of St. Andrea 
Bobola in London 


where a few of us were detrained, and Toula, we arrived at a small 
station, Babynino, near Smolensk. We were pushed with rifle-butts 
into large lorries and were trundled through a depressing country- 
side, past devastated and deserted villages such as we had never seen 
in any part of Poland. 

“We feared the worst. 

“Sad-looking and exceedingly thin peasants with long beards, re- 
calling the days of Boris Godunov, looked at us in silence with life- 
less eyes. Small children on their way to school hurled imprecations 
at us, calling us: ‘Polish landlords’, and ‘blood-suckers’. 

“Our dreams of France rapidly evaporated. We were brought to a 
camp situated in the middle of a large forest. Pavlishchev Bor was 
its name and it was surrounded by beautiful trees; there we found 
some of our friends from Kozielsk and Ostashkov. Altogether there 
were about 400 of us. After a few weeks we were taken to Griazovietz, 
near Vologda, where we remained until August, 1941. The condi- 
tions were better there than at Starobielsk. Once a month we could 
write to our families. We lived in an old building (it was a former 
monastery with an ancient church that had been destroyed by ex- 
plosives) and a few cottages, previously inhabited by the monks. 

“At first we were convinced that our friends had been treated in 
the same way, that they were disposed among other small camps, 
similar to ours, scattered over Russia. After some time, however, we 
began to be anxious as to their fate, for in all the letters from home 
which reached us, we were repeatedly and ever more insistently ques- 
tioned about what had happened to our comrades from Starobielsk, 
Kozielsk and Ostashkov after they had left those camps. 

“The letters coming from Poland made us realise, that from the 
summer of 1940 onwards we were the only prisoners from those 
three camps of whom after April, 1940, there had been any news. 

“After the signing of the Polish-Soviet Agreement of July, 1941, and 
following the misnamed August Amnesty, the formation of the Polish 
Army in the USSR was announced, and we all joined its ranks. Sus- 
pecting that we belonged to a privileged minority, we started to draw 
up from memory a name roll of our missing friends. Thus the first 
list of those interned in the camps of Starobielsk, Kozielsk and 
Ostashkov, was compiled. It is kept by the Polish GHQ.” 


The story of Lieutenant B. Mtynarski 
Now follow extracts from a long account by an ex-POW from 
Starobielsk, Lt. Mtynarski, concerning the circumstances of the dis- 
bandment of the camp which according to the author, was begun 
on April 5, 1940: 
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“At nine o’clock in the morning Colonel Berejkov, the Soviet Camp 
Commander, accompanied by several officers, came to see our Com- 
mander, Major Eug. Niewiarowski, informing him that from that 
day the camp was to be disbanded. Every day groups of about 200 
people were to leave. To our many questions he answered unofficially, 
that, as far as he knew, we would go ‘home,’ and that we would 
make for three railway junctions, Kharkov, Kiev and Smolensk, 
whence, with larger transports, we should proceed to Poland. To the 
question: ‘Why two hundred people a day, when we came here in 
thousands?’ the evasive answer was: ‘Now that we have had a war 
with Finland, we have many wounded, and are short of railway 
transport.” To the question whether we would go by freight coaches 
with berths or by passenger coaches, the answer was that we would 
go by freight coaches, fitted with special berths. (I stress the fact 
that our question was reasonable, seeing that we came to the camp 
in completely bare freight coaches, in which it is extremely trying 
to travel.) To the question whether three or four carriages would be 
attached to the passenger train came the evasive answer: ‘Yes, yes, 
we hope so.’ As usual this conversation ended with the hackneyed 
words: ‘Don’t be afraid, we will take care of you.’ 

“I emphasise the fact that this information was given casually, 
merely in order to allay our fears for the future. For those of us 
who came from central and western Poland, which was at that time 
under German occupation, the prospect of going ‘home’ was not 
very bright. It was obvious that the Soviets would hand us over to 
the Germans, who at that time were on friendly terms with them. 
Those of us who came from eastern Poland would be freed— 
theoretically—but only until such time as the NK VD would seize us 
individually, and take us back to Russia. These thoughts kept running 
through our minds. Although the future was dark and uncertain, all 
of us found the prospect of leaving the camp at Starobielsk so at- 
tractive, that it more than offset even the most pessimistic outlook. 
The large majority of us had great hopes of a better future. There- 
fore in the days that followed we all awaited our turn with un- 
restrained impatience and anxiety. 

“On April 5, 1940, the names of the first group of 195 persons 
were read out from a previously prepared list. They were told to 
get their things ready and to assemble at noon in the building that 
had been the local Orthodox church, in order to be searched before 
leaving. After an hour’s meticulous searching, during which all metal 
objects and all notes and printed matter were taken from them, our 
friends, one by one, left the church and went straight to the gates, 
and all those left behind in the camp lined up on either side. They 
were warned not to speak to us, but they managed to make signs, 
telling us how the searching was carried out. We took leave of them, 
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making the Sign of the Cross and murmuring in subdued tones: ‘Long 
live Poland.’ So the first day of departure came to an end, and the 
ensuing days were similar to this one, until, on May 12, 1940, the 
last small group left the camp. 

“The departure formalities took place in the early morning hours, 
in the large room of the Commander of block No. 20. Two NCOs 
of the NKVD used to come with lists under their arms. The daily 
groups were composed of from less than a hundred to 240 men. 
Finally, in May, they decreased to 50 or 30 persons, and on May 12 
they dwindled to 18. Up to April 26 the departures took place daily ; 
then there was a gap till May 2. This break of one week led to a 
state of high nervous tension among those who remained. After May 
2 there was a further interval. Finally the last groups left on May 8, 
11 and 12. 

“The lists gave no clue as to how the men were selected, whether 
on account of their political opinions, their place of origin or their 
religious beliefs. On the other hand, the proportion of the different 
ranks composing each group remained the same. For instance, in a 
group of 200 prisoners there were several colonels and It.-colonels, 
about a score of majors, less than a hundred captains and the rest 
young officers and a few cadet-officers and civilians. Each block was 
emptied in the same way, that is to say, keeping to the same relative 
proportions with almost mathematical exactitude. This method clearly 
showed that they meant to split up the different groups who had so 
far been together, at the same time rendering all attempts at evasion 
more difficult. 

“We used often to intervene with the Soviet authorities, asking 
them to change the movement orders and not to part brothers. This 
was fruitless. They replied that the lists could not be changed, and 
that anyway we ‘would soon meet again’. 

“As the prisoners left, those who remained behind were made to 
take over their berths. After May 2, we were all squeezed into a 
single block, No. 12. The whole left side of the camp, comprising 
the bath, was closed off with barbed wire. Those who remained in 
the camp were told to put their quarters in order. It was very hard 
work. Some were told to fill in the latrines, dubbed by us the Siegfried 
Line, with sand. The treatment of the POWs by the Soviet officers 
on duty became definitely worse. The curses and insults increased 
day by day. 

“On April 25, 1940, during the usual departure formalities, a list 
of 200 names was read out, after which the Soviet official, waving 
his hands, said in a loud voice: ‘Now I shall read out a special list 
of 65 men (normally he did not announce the number leaving) who 
will leave today, but who are ordered to keep apart from the other 
group when they muster in the church and afterwards, during the 
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march.’ He warned us menacingly that nobody should venture to 
mingle with the group whose names had already been read out. He 
added that the special group would not be searched, but should take 
up its place in the church so that its members could be identified. 
Then he started reading out the names on the list. After two careful 
checkings it transpired that one of the officers was seriously ill in 
hospital, while another had already gone. And so eventually the 
special group contained only 63 officers. 

“In contrast to the procedure at Kozielsk, the officers were taken 
over by the escort outside the camp. This precluded every possi- 
bility of our memorising the faces of the people escorting the 
transport, because these men took over the prisoners outside the 
camp gates. What happened there, nobody inside could see or know. 
We only found that out when we ourselves left the camp. The en- 
trance gate was never opened when the prisoners departed. They were 
led out through a small entrance hut, without so much as a hole 
through which we could catch a glimpse. The short distance between 
the church and the gate was patrolled by several armed NK VD men 
whom we knew by sight, because they were on duty inside the camp. 

I belonged to the last group of 18 officers, which left the camp at 
noon on May 12, 1940, after an exceptionally minute search, some 
of the officers even having had to strip. On that day ten officers 
remained behind in the camp. As we do not know what happened 
to them, May 12 may be considered as the last day of the POW 
camp at Starobielsk. 

I must add that one night, when we were travelling in the prison 
van, one of our friends, a major, was taken out of our compartment 
of 13 people. He was a veteran who had been in the Wilno district. 
They took a lieutenant from Wilno from the next compartment as 
well. What happened to them we do not know. On arrival at the 
station of Griazovietz, then, we were sixteen officers, plus 63 from the 


special group, which makes a total of 79 officers from the Starobielsk 
camp.” 


Moscow decided on the transports 


“During the time of the winding-up of the camp at Starobielsk,” 
writes Major Adam Moszyriski in his report, “that is from April 5 
to May 12, 1940, an NKVD official (whom we called ‘the parrot’) 
would appear in hut No. 20 (Captains’ hut) and mostly in the morn- 
ing hours, and read out to the summoned hut seniors the names of 
the people destined for a transport. The names dictated from Moscow 
were typed on cards. This I was able to observe on several occasions 
by looking through the window of the hut from outside. I saw at the 
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bottom of the lists from which the names were read the typed words 
‘Moscow, the . . .” After a time we became aware of the fact that 
the number of names read was mostly a co-efficient of 65, which was 
the load of one prison railway carriage. 

“On May 12, 1940, the nineteen of us were transported from 
Starobielsk. [In view of the Jist of names given by Major A. 
Moszyriski this figure must be regarded as being correct in spite of 
a previous report stating the number to be 18.] We were all put into 
a single prison carriage. This followed the route Wolojki — Voro- 
shilovgrad — Kharkov — Rjhava — Shumiakovo — Polevaia — 
Kursk —- Tula — Nekrasov — Kaluga — Babynino (on the line 
Kaluga — Smolensk). 

“In Kharkov Major Runze and Cadet-Officer Whlodzimierz 
Pawlukiewicz were taken from our carriages. I know from later re- 
ports of N.N. that the latter arrived in Moscow in May, 1940, and 
in January, 1942 was sentenced to eight years forced labour, and 
that on April 22, 1942 he was in Komi in the Vojhaiel settlement. 
Major Runze was not heard of again. 

“On the morning of May 16, 1940, sixteen of us had to leave the 
train at the railway station of Babynino, and only Cadet-Officer 
Czeczot remained in the carriage. No one knows what happened to 
him after that. 

“From Babynino station we travelled in a lorry about 38 km. to 
Pavlishchev Bor camp (former estate of the Koziell Poklewski family), 
District of Iukhnov, Smolensk Province. 


“This report has been compiled from my personal notes.” 
. * + 


In all, out of a total of 3,910 prisoners-of-war removed from 
Starobielsk during the winding-up of this camp between the be- 
ginning of April and the middle of May, 1940, two transports only 
were saved: That of April 25 and that of May 12. The first departed 
from Starobielsk as a “special group” of 63 at the same time as a 
transport of 300 which perished. The second, on arrival at the new 
camp at Pavlishchev Bor, comprised 16 persons. We may assume, 
therefore, that only 79 prisoners-of-war from Starobielsk survived. 


Ostashkoy — Excerpts from the report of J.B. 
The most extensive report dealing in particular with Ostashkov 
camp was furnished by Sergeant J.B. This report (registereed No. 


11173) occupies 27 typewritten pages. Here are some paragraphs 
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dealing with the number of prisoners-of-war and the circumstances 
surrounding the disbandment of the camp. 

“At that time [February, 1940] the number of persons detained 
in the camp amounted to 6,387. Up to April 28, 1940, 92 persons 
died, mostly of tuberculosis, diabetes and other diseases. 

“During our six months’ stay in the camp at Ostashkov, several 
name-rolls were prepared. The last one, however, was prepared in 
such a form as to suggest that it was required for the purpose of 
an exchange of prisoners. 

“It contained the following particulars: Christian name, surname, 
name of father, place of birth, last place of occupation, nature of 
occupation, and indication of where the person in question desired 
to settle. This happened immediately before the disbandment of the 
camp. Prior to this we had been ordered to state in writing the 
losses we had incurred when taken prisoner, as well as to complete 
several other papers. 

“When at the beginning of April the first transports left the camp, 
it was rumoured that they were headed for Brzes¢ in Poland, that 
en route the prisoners enjoyed relative comfort, that they were fed, 
allowed to look out of the windows and talk to the local people. 

“In the course of conversation with a certain Nikitin, manager of 
the camp bakery, I tried to find out if this was really so and what he 
thought about it. Nikitin told me openly that men who were going 
home were not usually escorted by machine-guns and that these 
prisoners were being taken north. When I told this to my colleagues 
they shouted at me; they silenced me and called me a pessimist. 

“The disbandment of the camp was carried out as follows: 

“Every second or third day and sometimes on consecutive days 
senior barracks guards (korpusni) read out from the rolls they brought 
with them the names of 60 to 300 persons, ordering them to get 
ready for the journey. The preparations generally took about half an 
hour ; the prisoners, carrying all their belongings, were conducted to a 
local cinema building in order to turn in the equipment and utensils 
received at the camp: straw mattresses, blankets, bowls, spoons, etc. 
Then the men were thoroughly searched and, after a group leader 
had been appointed (in most cases an officer), they were made to 
march towards the railway—only to discover that in the forest behind 
the dam an escort with machine-guns and dogs was waiting to con- 
duct the prisoners to special prison cars on the railway track. 

“The Bolsheviks, anxious to create a suitable atmosphere among the 
prisoners, even suggested to the band leader that he play some music 
on their departure. And really this made a very good impression on 
the prisoners. 

“The transport I was in, which included more than 300 police- 
men, left the camp under these conditions on April 28, 1940. This 
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transport—as far as I can judge—arrived intact at Bologoye. There 
our coach was separated and attached to another train which took 
us along a branch line towards Rzhev. At the railway station where 
our coach was detached, those on the upper berths saw a train com- 
posed of prison wagons and even told us about it, but we never 
thought that this could represent the bulk of our transport. 

“On April 28, 1940, the following officers, soldiers, and reservists 
left for Pavlishchevy Bor camp, where we arrived after a week’s 
journey.” 

The author here gives the names of 29 men. He then goes on to 
give the names of 26 POWs who arrived at Pavlishchev Bor from 
Ostashkov in other transports. 


Across the snow-covered lake 


J. Rychalski, whose evidence was cited also in the previous chapter, 
set down the following record: 

“Thus the days passed by hopelessly until April 4, 1940. The first 
group, of about seventy men, left the camp on that day. It was clear 
that the disbandment of the camp had begun. Most of us harboured 
the illusion that we were being returned to Poland. Such thoughts 
raised our spirits. When this first group set off, I watched them 
through a crack in the fence as they trudged along about five hun- 
dred yards away. Upon the smooth surface of the frozen and snow- 
covered lake ¥ saw a scene recalling one of Grottger’s pictures [of 
insurgents from the Polish Insurrection of 1863 driven to exile in 
Siberia] down to the smallest detail. Sadness gripped my heart. Half 
an hour later, the prisoners and their escorting guards vanished be- 
hind the nearest little island. 

“From that day on, groups of prisoners left the camp daily, some- 
times as many as three groups in one day. These groups consisted 
of between sixty and one hundred and thirty men—evidently depend- 
ing on the number of prison-wagons provided for their transport by 
rail. The first few groups were seen off by the prisoners who re- 
mained: the orchestra would play a rousing tune at the gateway 
as good-byes were shouted. But the Bolsheviks later forbade these 
farewell demonstrations. Every morning those whose names had been 
read out carried their palliasses to the church wall and then, carrying 
their miserable bundles, assembled in the large church-hall (used as 
cinema) where the guards carefully searched their belongings and 
pockets. They then went out through another door and immediately 
found themselves within a circle of guards. Nobody was allowed to 
leave for any reason at all; the escort made the prisoners form fours 
and in this formation they were marched out of the camp after all 
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the search formalities had been completed. During these operations, 
prisoners not on the departure list were forbidden to use the open 
space around the church, whilst those whose quarters were there 
had to stay indoors. 

“A few officers were included in every group of departing prisoners. 
The joyous mood that some of us experienced in the hope of return- 
ing to Poland gave way to doubts when several bed-ridden ailing 
prisoners from the hospital were added to each outgoing group. Men 
whose life was ebbing away were brought on stretchers, and placed 
in carts drawn by a single horse, together with others who could 
still walk. These activities took on a still more ominous aspect when 
news reached the camp at the beginning of May (I don’t know how) 
that the Bolsheviks had allegedly embarked several thousands of 
prisoners—those who had departed earlier—on barges which had then 
been sunk on their way to the White Sea with the unfortunate victims 
still in the holds. 

“As the buildings around the church became empty, so we who 
were quartered on the fringe of the camp were moved into them. We 
found the quarters so infested with bed-bugs that we had only to lie 
down on a bunk for ten minutes to find our rugs so covered with 
them that it looked as if several handfuls of poppy seeds had been 
strewn upon them; this happened at all times of the day or night. 
We were defenceless against them. Unable to get any rest and drained 
of blood by millions of these creatures, we longed for the day when 
it would be our turn to leave the camp, if only to get out of this 
bug-ridden hell, without giving a thought to what might be in store 
for us. With ever fewer men left in the camp, some of the rooms 
became uninhabited. We wandered about these vacant quarters, reading 
the inscriptions left in out-of-the-way places by those who had de- 
parted. I remember one of these. It read: ‘For one murdered Pole, 
ten avengers will be born.’ In fact, it was the first task of every 
Pole in the land of the Bolsheviks after arriving in any new place to 
search for such inscriptions; for they, especially the ones in the 
prison-cell railway wagons on the railways, written in places hard to 
find, gave the dates and the names of localities which helped to es- 
tablish the whereabouts of camps and the routes along which the 
prisoners were transported. 

“I left Ostashkov in the last group but one on May 13, 1940. We 
were about seventy men; about the same number remained in the 
camp, and these joined us the next day.* We were led out of the 


“Taking into consideration other numerical data given in this 
narrative, it would seem that the author overestimated the number of 
prisoners in these two groups which, as he later states, brought the 
total number of prisoners at Pavlishchev-Bor to 400. There must 
have been about a hundred men in the two groups altogether. 
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camp accompanied by a small escort, along the embankment and over 
the bridge (the ice on the lake had thawed by this time), but imme- 
diately beyond the bridge we noticed that on either side of the road 
for a distance of about fifty yards soldiers with automatic weapons 
and guard-dogs were stationed at frequent intervals among the bushes. 
These precautions by no means supported the view that we were 
going to be freed. Staggering along the muddy road, well-nigh ex- 
hausted, we were nearly at the end of our tether when we reached a 
railway stop where the green ‘pullmans’ we knew so well were al- 
ready waiting for us. After a three-day journey, via Tozhok, Rzhev, 
Briansk, we reached our destination on May 16, 1940. We found our- 
selves in Pavlishchevy Bor camp and joined men from Ostashkov, 
Kozielsk and Starobielsk, who had got there before us. The rest of 
the prisoners from Ostashkov arrived the next day, with the result 
that there were about 400 men in Pavlishchev Bor camp... 
“Nobody can begin to guess the motives of the Bolsheviks in 
selecting those few prisoners who survived; they were a tiny per- 
centage, these living witnesses of the tragedy which befell the thou- 
sands of other prisoners from Ostashkov camp, not one of whom 
reported to the Polish Army and of whom every trace was lost .. .” 


AS a consequence of the liquidation of the camp at Ostashkov 
during the period from the beginning of April to the middle of May, 
1940, only three groups of prisoners were subsequently traced: those 
who left on April 28 and on May 13 and 14, 1940. There were 300 in 
the first of these when it left Ostashkov but only one wagon with 
about 30 prisoners, reached Pavlishchev Bor; the other two groups 
that arrived there comprised about a hundred men all told. Hence, 
only about 130 prisoners out of some 6,500 held at Ostashkov 
survived. 


2. Letters cease — Enquiries by relatives of missing prisoners 


The prisoners’ families, who had remained at home in Poland or 
were deported to the Soviet Union, received letters from the three 
camps more or less regularly, until the Spring of 1940. But after the 
disbandment of Kozielsk, Starobielsk and Ostashkov, this correspond- 
ence ceased except in the case of the four hundred transferred to 
Pavlishchev Bor and afterwards to Griazovietz. 

Some of the members of the families that had been deported to 
Soviet Russia, in an attempt to find out the whereabouts of the 
missing prisoners, made enquiries at the Soviet authorities. The 
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answers, where received, were all the same—to the effect that the 
camps had been disbanded and the prisoners in question transferred 
to an unknown destination. We record two typical cases: 

One of the Polish soldiers who arrived in Great Britain from 
Russia in 1942, reporting to the Polish authorities, stated that his 
father, a policeman in Zdotbunéw (Poland), had been arrested there 
by the Soviet authorities and was subsequently sent to the camp for 
Polish prisoners-of-war at Ostashkov, from where he communicated 
by letter with his family in Poland. 

On April 13, 1940, his family (wife, son and daughter) were de- 
ported by the Soviet authorities from Zdolbunédw to southern 
Kazakhstan, from where they still tried to correspond with the father. 
Not receiving any reply from him, the deported family approached 
various local and central Soviet authorities—the NKVD, public 
prosecutors, etc., even Stalin himself—with a request for information 
as to what had happened to this prisoner. After a long delay, in the 
Spring of 1941, they received the following answer, signed by the 
public prosecutor of the Ostashkov district: 

“The camp in which your father was living was disbanded in the 
Spring of 1940. The present whereabouts of your father are un- 
known.” 

The following interesting document was found in the record of the 
Smolensk branch of the NKVD and published: 

A Polish citizen, Alexandra Urbatiska, was deported with her 
family from Poland to Rodnikovka, province of Aktyubinsk, 
Kazakhstan. When she requested the NKVD to inform her of the 
whereabouts of her husband, Lieutenant Richard Urbariski, who had 
been at Kozielsk but from whom she had received no news since 
March, 1949, an official of the Smolensk NKVD, Filipovitch, was 
alleged to have made the following comment: 

“Inform her that he was transferred to an unknown camp. 6.5.40.” 

The body of Richard Urbariski was found in one of the Katyn 
graves. 


3. Summary of facts 


1. In the first days of April, 1940, the simultaneous disbandment 
of the camps at Kozielsk, Starobielsk and Ostashkov was started. 

2. The winding-up was everywhere carried out in a similar, almost 
identical, manner. The prisoners were given the same reasons for 
being moved, the transports were formed at the same time of the 
day and followed the same procedure. The numbers were more 
or less the same everywhere, and the selection was made according 
to some unintelligible scheme which the prisoners failed to decipher. 
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3. The winding-up of the camps, carried out in accordance with 
an over-all plan, was directed from Moscow, where all decisions 
concerning the selection of personnel for the transports were taken 
and the lists were dictated by phone to the camp commandants at 
the last minute. 

4. Transports from Kozielsk which could not afterwards be 
traced were directed to a station some 10 to 15 kilometres west of 
Smolensk, and unloaded there. 

5. At the camp of Pavlishchev Bor about 400 prisoners-of-war 
arrived, officers, and cadet-officers transported from Kozielsk, 
Starobielsk and Ostashkov, which three camps, as is well known, 
included about 15,000 prisoners-of-war, amongst them about 9,000 
officers. Soon the remaining 400 were transported to the camp of 
Griazovietz, from which in 1941 they were released after the outbreak 
of the war between Russia and Germany. 

6. The surviving prisoners-of-war soon began to receive from 
Poland enquiries about those who had been with them in three 
camps, and it could be seen from these enquiring letters that all 
correspondence from these men had ceased after the liquidation of 
the camps in question. Nor did the families of these missing prisoners 
deported to Russia receive any letters from them. 
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CHAPTER IV 


INQUIRIES ABOUT THE MISSING PRISONERS-OF-WAR 
MADE IN 1941/42 


I. The problem of Kozielsk, Starobielsk and Oshtashkov camps 


After the conclusion of the Polish-Soviet Treaty in July, 1941— 
which followed the outbreak of German-Soviet hostilities on June 22 
—and the granting by Moscow of the so-called “amnesty” to Polish 
prisoners-of-war, political prisoners and Polish citizens deported to 
the Soviet Union as compulsory settlers, the organisation of the Polish 
Army in the USSR was immediately begun in accordance with the 
terms of the treaty. General Wladystaw Anders, freed from prison, 
where he had been held for two years, took command of this army. 

The first talks in connection with the formation of of the Polish 
Armed Forces showed that the number of Polish prisoners-of-war, 
and especially of officers, held by the Soviets, was much below the 
figure computed by the Polish negotiators and constituted a very 
small proportion of the prisoners taken by the Soviets in 1939. In 
particular it soon became evident that no prisoners from the Kozielsk, 
Starobielsk and Ostashkov camps were joining the army. Dis- 
cussions and negotiations with regard to this matter were immediately 
initiated and dragged on for a whole year, until the Summer of 1942, 
when the final evacuation of the Polish Forces from the USSR was 
completed. 

Simultaneously with negotiating with the Soviet authorities, the 
Polish military authorities carried out continuous and very exhaustive 
researches on their own account. A special branch of the General 
Staff of the Polish Army in the USSR under the command of Captain 
Jésef Czapski, was detailed to deal with this problem, known at that 
time as the “Problem of the missing prisoners from Starobielsk, 
Kozielsk and Ostashkov.” Every Pole, from whatever part of Russia 
he came, had to state whether he had met anyone who had been a 
prisoner in one of these three camps. All the answers—the 400 from 
Griazovietz excepted—were in the negative. 

There were only two reasons why the problem was not brought 
before an international body at the time: 
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1. Fears for the maintenance of Inter-Allied unity, 

2. The confused and evasive answers of the supreme Soviet authori- 
ties which left room for hope that the prisoners might still be 
alive and that the Soviet Government would eventually hand 
them over. 

Nevertheless, these investigations by the Polish negotiators yielded 
very ample documentation and information. Just how important and 
significant this was became clear in the light of the tragic discoveries 
made two years later, in April, 1943. 

In this chapter we shall deal with the progress of the negotiations, 
with reference to original documents and authoritative sources of 
information, and with the outcome of the fruitless researches. 


2. The outbreak of hostilities between Germany and Russia. The 
Polish-Soviet Agreement on the release of prisoners-of-war 


On June 22, 1941, Germany attacked the Soviets, who suffered 
very heavy defeats in the first months of the war. The German armies 
advanced quickly, penetrating deep inside Russian territory. The 
number of prisoners taken by the Germans steadily rose and reached 
very high figures. 

Under the stress of a most critical political situation as well as 
military defeats the attitude of the Soviet Government, not only 
towards the Western Allies (the collaboration with Germany main- 
tained until that moment was broken off), but also towards Poland, 
had to be revised. 

The Soviets were obliged to ask the Allies for assistance, as they 
were threatened with complete destruction. 

Poland, which was the first of the United Nations to wage war 
against Hitler (while at the same time being stabbed in the back by 
the Soviet Union), did not make any special reservations nor ask 
for any compensation from the Soviet Union, but asked only for a 
return to the status quo that had preceded the Soviet aggression, as 
an essential condition for any agreement with Soviet Russia. She 
requested also the immediate release of all Polish prisoners held on 
Russian territory. 

This attitude was made clear in 
(a) the Note delivered to Mr. Anthony Eden, the British Foreign 

Secretary, by the Polish Foreign Office on July 8, 1941, 
(b) In the draft of the Polish-Soviet agreement of July 12, 1941. 

Eventually the Polish-Soviet agreement was signed on July 30, 
1941. Its additional protocol reads as follows: 

“The Soviet Government grants an amnesty to all Polish citizens 
now detained on Soviet territory either as prisoners-of-war or on 
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other adequate grounds as from the resumption of diplomatic 

relations.” 

The agreement and the protocol were to come into force imme- 
diately upon their signature and without ratification. 

On August 14, 1941, the Polish-Soviet military agreement was 
signed. From this moment the Polish prisoners-of-war and _ civil 
internees deported from Poland by the Soviet authorities during 
the invasion of Poland, released from camps and prisons, began to 
join the Polish units organised on Soviet territory. 

Very soon, however, the members of the Polish Headquarters in 
the USSR realised that many officers who were personally known to 
them and who according to their own most reliable information had 
been taken prisoner by the Soviets in September, 1939, were still 
missing. Among the missing were also nearly all the officers of General 
Anders’ group from 1939, including Major Soltan, Chief of Staff, 
Major Furman, for many years General Sikorski’s aid-de-camp, 
and many officers of high rank. 

As early as the first weeks of this period the attention of the Soviet 
liaison officers was drawn to these facts. They, while stating that they 
were unable to give any definite information as to the fate of the 
officers in question, continued to come out with an old, semi-official 
story to the effect that a great number of Polish officers had been 
released in 1940 and sent back to Poland. 

The Polish authorities regarded this explanation with suspicion, 
since letters received from Poland by prisoners who had been in 
Griazovietz camp made it clear that the missing officers had not 
returned home. In view of this the Polish authorities ordered the 
Underground in Poland to investigate whether these missing persons 
were detained in German prisoner-of-war camps after their alleged 
delivery into German hands by the Soviets. 

At the same time a special service was instituted at the Polish 
Headquarters in the USSR for the purpose of drawing up a list of 
the missing officers (Cf. para 1). 


3. The Polish authorities take steps to trace the missing prisoners 


As early as September, 1941, both the Polish Government in Lon- 
don and the Polish Military Authorities in the USSR made strong 
representations calling for the whereabouts of the missing prisoners to 
be made known. 

Refusing as yet to question the loyalty of the central Soviet 
authorities, the Polish representatives supposed that the reason why 
so many Polish citizens had not been released was to be sought 
either in the unreliability of the authorities of local camps and 
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prisons or in the difficulty of transporting them from far away in the 
north or east. 


General Anders asks for an explanation 


Even before the Polish action took the form of methodical and 
repeated requests, General Anders had taken up the matter in August, 
1941, 

On August 4, the General was released from Lubianka prison. 
That same night Lt.-Colonel Berling and Lt.-Colonel Dudzirski 
called on him. They were his sole visitors for the next few days. It 
was not until August 8, that General Anders met General Szyszko- 
Bohusz, sent to Moscow from London as Chief of the Polish Military 
Mission. 

From Lt.-Colonel Berling and Lt.-Colonel Dudzifiski General 
Anders received positive information that there were three big 
prisoner-of-war camps, mainly for officers but also for non-commis- 
sioned officers of the military police, the police and constabulary of 
frontier guards, at Kozielsk, Starobielsk and Ostashkov. They 
reckoned that the number of inmates of these camps was about 
15,000, a figure that later proved to be accurate. 

The same two officers also informed Genera! Anders that in the 
Spring of 1940 about 400 officers from these camps were removed 
to the camp at Pavlishchev Bor and subsequently transported to 
Griazovietz, where they were joined by the so-called “Lithuanian 
Group”, that is to say, Polish officers previously detained by the 
Lithuanians. All this information was later confirmed in conversation 
with other officers. 

August 16 saw the first official meeting between General Anders 
and representatives of the Soviet military authorities, with General 
Panfilov presiding. General Zhukov* of the NKVD also attended. 
Already at this first conference General Anders asked the Soviet 
delegation how many soldiers were still detained as prisoners-of-war, 
and who would be available for the Polish army being formed in 
the USSR. He was told that 1,000 officers and 20,000 O.R.s might be 
considered as being available. This answer made a deep impression 
on General Anders and he immediately asked about the camps 
at Kozielsk, Starobielsk and Ostashkov. The Soviet representative 
replied that they were unable to answer this question, but that they 
would try to obtain exact information. General Anders kept on 
putting this question at each of the five consecutive conferences, but 
without obtaining any satisfaction. It was significant that no mention 


*Not to be confused with the future Marshal Zhukov. 
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of this was ever made by the Soviets in the minutes of the meetings. 

Eventually General Anders received from the officers at Griazovietz 
all the details of the winding up of the three large POW camps in 
the Spring of 1940. 


First diplomatic talks and notes 


On September 20, 1941, the Polish Ambassador, Professor S. Kot, 
had his first conversation with the Deputy Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr. A. Vyshinsky. 

On September 27 the Polish Ambassador handed to the Soviet 
Government a note which pointed out that: 

(a) many Polish citizens were still being held, individually and in 
groups, in forced labour camps and prisons, 

(b) they were prevented from establishing contact with the Polish 
Embassy, 

(c) many other Polish citizens were denied the right to choose or 
change their place of residence, 

(d) they were compelled to work as prisoners, 

(e) they were refused certificates of amnesty. 

The next Kot—Vyshinsky conversation took place on October 7, 
1942. At the end of it the Polish Ambassador returned to the problem 
of the missing Polish prisoners-of-war, mostly officers. 

Ambassador: I now wish to quote some figures. Altogether 9,500 
officers were taken prisoner in Poland and deported inside the USSR, 
while there are only 2,000 in our army. What happened to the re- 
maining 7,500 officers? 

Vyshinsky tries to convince the Ambassador that these figures 
cannot be right but is unable to find valid arguments. 

Ambassador: We have tried everywhere to find them. Thinking that 
they might have been handed over to the Germans, we made inquiries 
in German prisoner-of-war camps, in occupied Poland, everywhere 
where they might be. I could have understood it if a few dozen indi- 
viduals were missing, or let us say, several hundred, but not several 
thousand. 

Vyshinsky evidently embarrassed, gives no clear answer. 

On October 13, the Polish Embassy again presented a note stating 
that the Soviet Government was not abiding by its pledges in the 
matter of the release of Polish citizens. 

On October 14, a further conversation took place between Pro- 
fessor Kot and Mr. Vyshinsky. In the course of it the Polish 
Ambassador, referring to the proposed visit of General Sikorski to 
Moscow, said: “I venture to hope that General Sikorski will find all 
his officers when he arrives.” 
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“We will deliver to you all the persons we have,” Mr. Vyshinsky 
replied, “but we cannot hand over those who are not with us. The 
English, for instance, have given us the names of their nationals who 
are supposed to be in USSR, but who have actually never been here.” 


Enquiries in Poland—General Sikorski’s personal note to 
Ambassador Bogomolov 


The Polish authorities in London eventually checked up in Poland 
the initial information given by the Soviet liaison officers, according 
to which the prisoners-of-war from Kozielsk, Starobielsk and 
Ostashkov had been released and sent home in 1940. The Polish 
Underground Organisation reported that the officers in Soviet hands 
had not returned home during the German occupation nor were 
they being held in German prisoner-of-war camps; moreover all 
correspondence with their families had stopped since April-May, 1940. 


The most disturbing reports were at that time coming from the 
USSR; these stated that a considerable number of Polish citizens 
were still awaiting release. For this reason, before his intended visit 
to the USSR, General! Sikorski sent a personal note to Mr. Bogomolov, 
the Soviet Ambassador to the Polish Government, on October 15, 
1941. There was no reply to this note. 


Kot—Molotov talk on October 22, 1941 


Ambassador Kot referred to his previous conversations with Mr. 
Vyshinsky. “I specified to Mr. Vyshinsky several parts of Soviet 
territory where the amnesty has not been observed and pointed out 
the categories of our citizens, such as officers, judges, public prose- 
cutors and members of the police forces who had not been released.” 

Mr. Molotov replied that, in principle, all Polish citizens had been 
set free on the strength of the amnesty; but he admitted that “owing 
to a great shortage of transport and administrative difficulties in 
several districts they undoubtedly still remain in places where they 
have been living up to the present.” 


These vague and non-committal remarks of Mr. Molotov’s were 
interpreted by the Poles as a kind of official confirmation by a mem- 
ber of the Soviet Government of the Polish supposition, that the 
missing officers were far away in the north or east and could, for 
purely technical reasons, not be sent back at the time. 

On November 1, 1941, the Polish Ambassador handed over to 
Commissar Molotov a confidential note in which he again tried to 
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persuade the Soviet Government to release all prisoners-of-war before 
the arrival of General Sikorski in Moscow. 


The Fourth Kot—Vyshinsky talk 


This talk took place on November 1, 1941. 

The Polish Ambassador asked Mr. Vyshinsky to supply him with 
information about the whereabouts of these men and to grant him an 
opportunity of getting in touch with them, at least by telegram. 

The Deputy Soviet Commissar for Foreign Affairs shrugged his 
shoulders when the names of camps where Polish citizens might still 
be detained were mentioned ; he answered that all prisoners had been 
released. 

Ambassador: It is so long since the agreement was signed and so 
many of our men have still not been set free in spite of their right to 
liberty under the agreement. We have not even received letters and 
telegrams from them. We do not have their addresses, in spite of the 
promise made during our conversation on the 14th of October to 
supply me with the list I asked for by the following day. 

Vyshinsky: I did say so, but on the 15th we left Moscow and it 
became difficult to maintain contact between the different administra- 
tive branches. This accounted for the delay in supplying you with the 
data... 

Ambassador: The NKVD or Gulag Headquarters* have all the 
necessary information. Will you please let me send delegates who, 
accompanied by NKVD officials, could visit the camps where these 
men are detained, in order to render them some assistance and raise 
their spirits, which would enable them to get through the winter. 

Vyshinsky: Mr. Ambassador puts the question as if we wished to 
conceal some Polish citizens. Where could they be hidden! 

Ambassador: The information I possess has been collected from 
the reports and accounts of eye-witnesses. They have observed at 
one time or another many of our officers being deported to an un- 
known destination. If you had given me precise information it would 
have been useful to me. People are not like steam, they cannot 
evaporate... 

Vyshinski: Some people on the lists given by Mr. Ambassador 
have now been found. We are looking for the others. When I have 
exact details regarding these I shall be able to contact the responsible 
authorities and even punish where necessary. But you are making a 
mistake, Mr. Ambassador, in thinking that these things do not con- 


*Gulag—Glavnoie Upravlenie Laguerey—Headquarters of the 
Forced Labour Camps. 
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cern me. In the Commissariat of Foreign Affairs Polish questions 
are within my province. 


“All the officers have been released” 


The Polish authorities, having despite all their representations and 
continuous efforts failed to get the Soviet authorities to honour the 
July Agreement and release all Polish citizens, approached the 
British authorities with a request to mediate. 

It is possible that the Polish note of November 1, as well as the 
steps taken by Great Britain on November 3 precipitated the issue 
by the Soviet Government of the statement ‘on the full imple- 
mentation of the Decree on Amnesty towards the Poles.” 

On November 8, 1941, Commissar Molotov sent a note in which 
he declared: 

“In accordance with the decree of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Council of the USSR of the 13th of August, 1941, on the amnesty, 
all Polish citizens who were detained as prisoners-of-war or for any 
other adequate reasons, have been released. To the said categories 
of released persons and prisoners-of-war the Soviet authorities gave 
all necessary assistance.” 

From the wording of this note it was reasonable to conclude that 
all Polish citizens entitled to be released had already been set free. 
But where were those thousands of missing Polish prisoners-of-war? 
Where were the generals and senior officers so badly needed for 
the new Polish Army? Where were several thousand junior officers? 

On November 14, 1941, Mr. Bogomolov, the Soviet Ambassador 
to the Polish Government in London, handed to Count Raczynski 
a note which reiterated the main statement of Commissar Molotov’s 
note of November 8. It contained the following passage: 

“Also released were all Polish officers detained on the territory 
of the USSR. The assumptions made by the Polish Prime Minister 
that numerous Polish officers were dispersed in the northern areas 
of the USSR appear to be based on inaccurate information.” 

Two days before, on November 12, 1941, Ambassador Kot had 
had his fifth talk with Mr. Vyshinsky who maintained: 

“In my opinion all officers have already been released. It is now 
only a matter of stating their whereabouts. Should anyone of them 
not yet have been set free, he certainly will be released. As far as I 
am concerned, this problem no longer exists.” 
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First representation to Stalin 


Eventually, after three and a half months of vain attempts to find 
the missing men, during which not one Soviet office was able to 
give a satisfactory answer to the question as to what could have 
happened to all those thousands of Polish prisoners-of-war, mostly 
officers, the Polish Ambassador was able, on November 14, 1941, to 
obtain an audience with the Soviet Dictator, Stalin. The interview 
took place in the presence of Commissar Molotov. 

Below are reproduced the minutes of the conversation, made imme- 
diately after the meeting: 

Ambassador: 1 have already taken up a great deal of your time, 
Mr. President, when you have such important business to attend to. 
But there is still one more important question ; may I raise it? 

Stalin (politely): Certainly, Mr. Ambassador. 

Ambassador: You are the author of the amnesty for Polish citizens 
in the USSR. Would you care to use your influence to have this 
initiative fully implemented? 

Stalin: Are there still any Poles who are not released? 


Ambassador: Not one officer has yet reached us from the camp 
at Starobielsk, which was closed down in the spring of 1940... 

Stalin (interrupting): I will look into the matter. But after release 
many things may happen. What was the name of the commander 
at the defence of Lwéw? Langner, if I am not mistaken? 

Ambassador: General Langner, Mr. President. 

Stalin: Exactly, General Langner. We released him last year. We 
had him brought to Moscow and talked with him. Then he escaped 
abroad, probably to Rumania. 

(Molotov nods.) 


Stalin: There are no exceptions to our amnesty, but the same thing 
may have happened with other officers as with General Langner. 

Ambassador: We have the names and lists. For example, General 
Stanislav Haller has still not been found: officers from Starobielsk, 
Kozielsk and Ostashkov, who were removed from those camps in 
April and May, 1940, are missing. 

Stalin: We have released everyone, even people who were sent to 
us by General Sikorski to blow up bridges and kill Soviet people; 
we have set free even those people. Actually it was not General 
Sikorski who sent them, but his Chief of Staff, Sosnkowski.* 

Ambassador: My request to you, Mr. President, is that you will 
give instructions for the officers, whom we need for the organisation 


*General Soankowski was a Minister in General Sikorski’s Govern- 
ment from 1939 to 1941, not Chief of Staff. 
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of the army, to be released. We possess records with the dates when 
they were removed from the camps.” 

Stalin: Are there any accurate lists? 

Ambassador: Each name is recorded by the Russian camp com- 
manders who held a roll-call of all prisoners every day. In addition 
the NKVD carried out an investigation of every individual. Not one 
officer of the Staff of General Anders’ Army, which he commanded 
in Poland, has been handed over. 

(Stalin, who had stood up a few minutes before and begun to 
pace slowly round the table, smoking a cigarette, but listening care- 
fully and answering questions, walks quickly to the telephone on 
Molotov’s desk to get himself put through to the NK VD.) 

Molotov (also getting up and going to the telephone): It does not 
connect like that. (He turns the switch and sits down again at the 
conference table.) 

Stalin (into the receiver): Stalin here. Have all Poles been released 
from prison? (Silence for a moment while he listens to the reply.) 
I have with me here the Polish Ambassador, who tells me that not 
all have been. (He again listens to the reply, then puts down the 
receiver and returns to the conference table.) 

After a few minutes’ discussion on another subject the telephone 
rings. Stalin leaves the conference table and listens for a while, 
probably to the answer to the question previously asked concerning 
the release of Poles. After replacing the receiver he returns to the 
table without saying a word. 

This scene might have produced the impression on the Polish side 
that Stalin himself had not been informed of the fate of the missing 
Polish officers and had to make enquiries from subordinate officials. 
On the other hand, in view of the great centralisation of the Soviet 
administration, it is difficult to believe that such an important de- 
cision, concerning the fate of some 15,000 prisoners-of-war, mostly 
officers, could have been taken by anyone without the personal 
approval of the dictator. It was therefore probably a piece of play- 
acting purposely staged in order to give the impression that Stalin 
had not been personally involved in the fate of the Polish prisoners- 
of-war. 


Action of Polish Army Headquarters. General Anders’ letter 
to the NKVD 


Simultaneously with discussions on the diplomatic level, the en- 
quiries and researches instituted by General Anders in August, 1941, 
and conducted by him personally, were continued by Polish Army 
Headquarters in the USSR. The Embassy, as a diplomatic mission, 
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could only approach the Commissariat for Foreign Affairs. General 
Anders on the other hand was not handicapped by diplomatic 
protocol and was able to make a direct approach to the NKVD, 
which had all Polish prisoners and prisoners-of-war under its control 
and was responsible for their fate. 
In a letter to the NK VD dated November 4, 1941, General Anders 
assessed the number of missing officers at 8,722, adding that this 
list was not complete. The Polish military authorities received no 
reply to this letter. 
Apart from this move, a special branch of the Headquarters of 
the Polish Army in the USSR was, as mentioned previously, set up 
in order to go into the problem of the missing officers. When sending 
the Polish Embassy copies of some reports, General Anders com- 
mented: 
“The Soviet authorities have several times declared that a con- 
siderable number of the officers listed above were released and sent 
home in the Autumn of 1940. This information cannot be true, as 
(1) there is not one family of the above-mentioned prisoners who 
have had any news of their relatives ; 

(2) enquiries carried out in German prisoner-of-war camps for officers 
have yielded negative results ; 

(3) our own Intelligence Service in Poland has stated that those 
officers were not on Polish territory. 

Polish military and civilian authorities were agreed as to what 
was the probable fate of the missing prisoners-of-war. They did not 
believe the statements that the prisoners had been released in 1940; 
they supposed that they had been sentenced to live under great hard- 
ship and very far away, but they did not suspect that of the whole 
body of prisoners-of-war not one remained alive. 


General W. Sikorski and General W. Anders at the Kremlin 


The difficulties met with by Polish diplomatic representatives in 
the USSR and by the Polish military authorities in their dealings 
with the Soviet authorities made General Sikorski attempt a definite 
solution of this problem by personal intervention on the highest 
Soviet level. 

For General Sikorski’s use in his conversation with Stalin the 
Embassy prepared a “Note on the question of captive soldiers of 
the Polish Army from the camps at Starobielsk, Kozielsk and 
Ostashkov, deported to forced labour camps in the Far North and 
not released by 1.XII.41,” dated December 1, 1941. 


In its introduction the “Note” referred to the “irrefutable fact” 
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that “over 95 per cent of all servicemen from the aforementioned 
three camps had been removed and all trace of them lost.” 

The meeting between General Sikorski and Stalin, with General 
Anders and Commissar Molotov present, took place at the Kremlin 
on December 3, 1941. The parts of the protocol relating to it run 
as follows: 

Sikorski: I wish to state in your presence, Mr. President, that your 
declaration concerning the amnesty is not being implemented. Many 
of our most valuable people are still in labour camps and prisons. 

Stalin (taking notes): That is impossible because the amnesty applied 
to all, and all Poles have been released (the last words directed to- 
wards Molotov. Molotov nods). 

Anders (after giving details regarding Gen. Sikorski’s request): 
This does not conform to the real state of affairs. 

Sikorski: It is not within our province to provide the Soviet 
Government with the detailed lists of our people; these are in 
possession of the camp commandants. I have with me a name-roll of 
about 4,000 officers who were forcibly deported and who are still 
in the prisons and labour camps, and this list is not even complete 
as it contains only those names which could be listed from memory. 
I took steps to verify whether they were at home, as we are in close 
touch with Poland. It has been ascertained that not one of them is 
there, nor in prisoner-of-war camps in Germany. These people are 
here. Not one has returned. 

Stalin: This is impossible. They have escaped. 

Anders: Where could they escape to? 

Stalin: Well, to Manchuria.* 

Anders: All of them could not possibly have escaped . .. The 
majority of the officers mentioned in this roll are personally known 
to me. My staff officers are there, and commanders who served under 
me... 

Stalin: They have certainly been released, but have not yet arrived. 

Sikorski: Russia is vast and the difficulties are great. Perhaps some 
local authorities have not obeyed instructions . . . Should anybody 
have escaped beyond Russia’s boundaries, he would have reported 
to me. 

Stalin: Please realise that the Soviet Government has no reason 
for detaining even one Pole. 

Molotov: It seems quite impossible that your people could still 
be in camps. 

Anders: But I can positively state that they are... 


*Manchuria is a country far away to the east and several thousand 
ilo distant from the three camps where the missing officers were 
tained. 
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Stalin: This will be settled. Special instructions will be issued to 
the executive authorities. You must take into consideration, how- 
ever, that we are engaged in a war. 

General Sikorski’s conversation with Stalin gave support to the 
belief of the Poles that the missing officers were alive and were 
detained in labour camps in the Far North or East. This belief was 
strengthened especially by Stalin’s assurance that the missing officers 
“have certainly been released, but have not yet arrived,” and by his 
promise that “special instructions will be issued to the executive 
authorities.” 


Captain Czapski’s account of his talks with General Nasyedkin, 
General Rajchman and Bzyrov 


(Excerpts from Memoirs of Starobielsk) 


“The formation of the Polish Army in the USSR began in Sep- 
tember, 1941, in Tatishchev, near Saratov, and in Totskoie, on the 
railway-line from Kuibishev to Tchkalov. Each day hundreds flowed 
into the summer camp at Totskoie. A sort of information office was 
created. It was my duty to interrogate all those who arrived. Every 
one in turn, those from Vorkuta and Magadan, Kamtchatka and 
Karaganda, was concerned above all with two matters: trying to trace 
their deported families and giving long lists of their fellow prisoners 
not as yet released. From the beginning, I began by asking every 
Pole who arrived whether he had news of any of our comrades from 
Starobielsk, Kozielsk and Ostashkov. We still believed that they 
would arrive at any moment . . . But none of them did arrive; 
moreover, there was no news as to their fate, apart from a few second- 
hand and contradictory reports... 

“As soon as he started organising the Army, General Anders 
approached the Soviet authorities for the release of the missing 
officers. He always received the same affable but vain promises. The 
information reports on the missing officers were presented by us to 
the Army Commander and to the Polish Embassy in Kuibishev . . . 

“Day after day we waited for our comrades, drawing up new lists 
and supplementing earlier ones. A month had passed but none of 
the one-time prisoners from Starobielsk, Kozielsk and Ostashkov ap- 
peared. On the arrival in Moscow of General Sikorski, Commander 
in Chief of the Polish Armed Forces, in early December, 1941, our 
list contained more than 4,500 names: it was taken to Moscow by 
General Anders... 

“In early January, 1942, I was sent by General Anders to Tchkalov 
as officer in charge of the mission concerned with missing prisoners- 
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of-war, with the object of clarifying the situation with General 
Nasyedkin, Head of the Directorate of Labour Camps ((GULAG’). 
He told me that in the Spring of 1940, when the POW camps in 
question had been disbanded, he was not the head of ‘“GULAG’ and 
that he did not deal with prisoners-of-war, but with those detained 
in labour camps; namely, political and criminal prisoners. It was 
possible that some Polish soldiers were amongst them, but he knew 
nothing definite about it. He would look into the matter and would 
give me an answer the next day. In my presence he gave an order by 
telephone that the situation in all three camps was to be investi- 
gated. When giving this order he repeated the words of General 
Anders’ letter: ‘po prikazanyu towarishcha Stalina’ — ‘on the in- 
structions of Comrade Stalin’. So my first conversation with the 
General ended. 

“At about 11 p.m. on the same day I was received by the head 
of the NK VD of Tchkalov ‘Oblast’ (District) Bzyrov . . . He received 
me with affability and appeared willing to help. At first he told me 
that I would not learn anything except from the central and highest 
authorities (there were two NKVD officials present at the conversa- 
tion). He gave me to understand that Merkulov or Fiedotov would 
be able to help me. (The head of the NK VD of the USSR was at 
that time Beria; Merkulov was his deputy and, in the following 
order, Kruglov, Fiedotov and Rajchman were assistants.) When I 
started to speak of Novaya Zemlya and Franz Joseph Land, he did 
not show surprise; on the contrary he pointed out to me the port 
of Dudinka on the River Yenisei, whence the largest transports of 
workers were sent to these islands. He told me that there were no 
unreleased Poles in his ‘Oblast’. 

“Next day, I was received once more by General Nasyedkin. He 
told me that he had nothing to report, that only the central authorities 
would be able to give me information. I again mentioned Novaia 
Zemlia, saying that we had some information about Polish prisoners- 
of-war there. That very day I had received some news supporting 
this. Nasyedkin reacted differently from the day before. ‘It is not 
impossible,’ he said, ‘that some of my subordinate labour units in 
the north sent some small groups there but there could be no ques- 
tion of the many thousands of which you speak.’ 

“In the middle of January I was sent by General Anders to 
Kuibishev and Moscow on the same errand, with letters of intro- 
duction to General Zhukov. General Anders wrote explaining to what 
extent the problem of the missing officers was hampering the or- 
ganisation of the Army, emphasising the distress it was causing to 
him and his colleagues; and added that, being unable to deal with 
the matter himself, he was sending me to Moscow and requesting 
they render me the same assistance that would have been accorded 
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him. I knew that these Soviet generals whom I was to see, held very 
high positions in the NKVD; that they were instructed to assist in 
the organisation of the Polish Army, that General Rajchman him- 
self had interrogated many of our colleagues during the last two 
years. I thought that these generals, knowing all about the matter, 
would be able and willing to help me and that they would arrange 
my visit to the all-powerful Beria or Merkulov. From Kuibishev 
I was sent to Moscow but it was not until February 3, 1942, that 
after many difficulties and even being briefly placed under arrest— 
allegedly due to a mistake—I reached the Lubianka prison and saw 
General Rajchman... 

“I asked him to help me to obtain an interview with Beria or 
Merkulov, and received a polite refusal. I then submitted my 
memorandum to him, and, following every line with his pencil, he 
read it in my presence. The history of the three camps was given up 
to the time of their final disbandment, ie., May, 1940. After having 
dealt with the historical part, I had written: 

“Since the publication of the amnesty for all Polish prisoners on 
August 12, 1941, groups of officers and men as well as individuals 
who have been set free from camps and prisons are flowing into 
the Polish Army now in process of being formed .. . In spite of 
the amnesty, in spite of the solemn promise given to our Ambassador 
Kot by Stalin himself in October, 1941, and in spite of the decisive 
order given by Stalin on December 3, 1941, in the presence of General 
Sikorski and General Anders (whereby our prisoners were to be 
located and freed), not a single prisoner-of-war has come from the 
camps at Starobielsk, Kozielsk and Ostashkov. Moreover, no request 
for help or assistance had reached us from any of the prisoners 
from these camps. We have interrogated thousands of people released 
from labour camps and prisons but we have not gleaned any in- 
formation as to where they might be; excepting indirect rumours 
concerning the transportation of from six to twelve thousand officers 
and NCOs to Kolyma through Buchta Nachodka in 1940, the con- 
centration of more than 5,000 officers in some mines in Franz Joseph 
Land, the sending of prisoners to Novaya Zemlya and Kamtchatka, 
the deportation of Polish officers to the Northern Islands and their 
being shipped on huge barges carrying 1,700 to 2,000 each, which 
eventually were sunk, etc. 

“Knowing with what accuracy every prisoner was registered and 
how his dossier, containing the results of his interrogation, photo- 
graphs and various verified documents, was carefully kept in special 
files, none of us ex-prisoners-of-war was prepared to admit even for 
a moment that the location and fate of such a large group of 
prisoners-of-war could be unknown to high NKVD authorities. The 
personal promise of Stalin himself and his order that the fate of 
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Polish prisoners-of-war be investigated, lead us to hope that we may 
at least know where our comrades in arms are and, if they perished, 
when and how it happened. 

“Then followed the numbers ascertained with the greatest possible 
accuracy ... The General’s face did not move a muscle. He read 
the memorandum with complete indifference, then answered that he 
did not know anything of the fate of these people and that it was 
not his responsibility, but that to please General Anders he would 
try to solve the problem and to send me the answer. He asked me 
to wait in Moscow for his telephone call. 

“The parting was icy. I waited ten days and then received a night 
telephone call: General Rajchman himself informed me in a very 
affable manner, that unfortunately he was leaving the next day, 
that he was sorry he would not be able to see me, that his advice 
to me was to return to Kuibishev as all material concerning the 
affair had been handed over to the Deputy Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs, Comrade Vyshinsky. I plucked up courage to tell General 
Rajchman that I knew very well that Vyshinsky would not give me 
an answer, for prior to my visit, Ambassador Kot had seen Mr. 
Vyshinsky eight times without any result. This was the end of my 
Moscow visit. 

“We were left with a glimmer of hope, skilfully fed by the NKVD 
officers attached to our Army. We hoped that our colleagues de- 
ported to some remote islands would appear in July or August, that 
is to say in the only period when the navigation of those northern 
seas is possible. Many a time we were told in great secrecy: ‘Be 
calm, be patient, your comrades will come back in July or August.’ 
July and August passed and nobody had returned.”’* 


The true significance of the disappearance of the prisoners 


In Moscow, on February 2, 1942, on orders of General Anders, 
Captain Czapski handed the above-mentioned memorandum to 
General Rajchman, one of the closest assistants of the NK VD chief, 
Beria. It ended with the following general remarks, stressing the 
true significance of the problem for the common Allied war effort 
against the German invader: 

“Though unable to give exact figures of all missing prisoners, we 
can assess with great accuracy the number of prisoners-of-war de- 
tained at Kozielsk, Starobielsk and Ostashkov at about 15,000, mostly 
officers (about 8,700). 

“In our efforts to build up the strength of our army, which is 
being formed in the south of the USSR in accordance with the agree- 


*Memoirs of Starobielsk, Jézef Czapski, pp. 48-60. 
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ment between Stalin and Sikorski, we greatly miss these men, as we 
have lost our best military experts and most distinguished command- 
ing officers. 

“It would be superfluous to discuss how much the disappearance 
of thousands of our fellow officers hampers the creation in our 
army of the atmosphere of confidence and goodwill towards the 
USSR so indispensable for the development of normal relations 
between two armies allied in the struggle against the common foe.” 


Pause in the researches—Polish Note No. 49 


After General Sikorski’s visit to Moscow there was an interruption 
in the diplomatic representations of the Polish Ambassador in the 
matter of the missing prisoners. Captain Czapski, returning via 
Kuibishev, informed the Ambassador of the failure of his mission. 

Since Soviet diplomats, in the course of the talks categorically 
denied that they were detained with the knowledge and approval of 
the central authorities, renewed requests for information were point- 
less. In these circumstances it was decided that no alternative remained 
but to wait patiently for the Summer, when transport conditions 
would improve, and meanwhile to carry on the search throughout 
the USSR. 

In the meantime the Polish Government in London again made an 
official move in the matter by delivering Note No. 49, dated January 
28, 1942. This note too had no effect. 


General Anders’ second approach to Stalin 


On March 18, 1942, General Anders, accompanied by his Chief of 
Staff, Colonel L. Okulicki,* had an audience with Stalin and again 


“Colonel L. Okulicki, subsequently promoted to the rank of General, 
was on May 18, 1944, parachuted on to Polish territory, occupied by 
the Germans, and assumed one of the highest commands in the Polish 
Underground Army. When the Commander-in-Chief of the Home 
Army was taken prisoner, Okulicki succeeded him. In this capacity 
he took part in the notorious negotiations initiated by the Soviet 
Government, as one of the 16 leaders of the Polish Underground 
Movement, which under German occupation directed the struggle 
against the Germans. It is a known fact that this delegation, instead 
of being seated round a conference table, was thrown into a Moscow 
prison and then placed in the dock and tried in the Spring of 1945. 
The case of these 16 men, unparalleled in history, was for some time 
the focus of international attention but all too soon sank back into 
oblivion. General Okulicki was sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment 
~ pacers After some years Moscow official sources reported him as 

ead. 
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took up the matter of the missing Polish prisoners-of-war. Here is 
an extract from the record of the talk: 

Anders: Apart from that, many of our people are still in prisons 
and labour camps. So far not one officer removed from Kozielsk, 
Starobielsk or Ostashkov has reappeared. Therefore you certainly 
must have them. [He hands over two lists of names, which are taken 
by Molotov.] Where can they be? We have traces of their where- 
abouts on the Kolyma river. 

Stalin: I have already given orders that they are to be freed. They 
say they are even in Franz Joseph Land, but there is no one there. 
I do not know where they are. Why should we keep them? It may 
be that they were in camps in territories 
which have been taken by the Germans and 
came to be dispersed. 

Okulicki: Impossible—we should have known of it. 

Stalin: We have detained only those Poles who were spying for 
the Germans. [Then he changes the subject. ] 

In the words which Stalin let fall “en passant” during this con- 
versation, was first put forward what, later on, after the Germans 
had discovered the Katyn graves, became the official Soviet version 
of the fate of the missing Polish prisoners-of-war. 


Polish Memorandum of May 19, 1942 


On May 12, 1942, the Polish Embassy delivered to the People’s 
Commissariat for Foreign Affairs (NKVD) a memorandum on the 
subject of the fulfilment of the Additional Protocol to the Polish- 
Soviet Agreement of July 30, 1941. 

“Although the Soviet authorities are in possession of complete 
lists of their former prisoners-of-war who, for reasons unknown to 
the Poles, have to date been unable to return to active service, com- 
prehensive lists of the missing Polish officers were drawn up by the 
Polish Prime Minister and Commander-in-Chief, General Sikorski, 
on 3.XII1.41, and by the Commander of the Polish Forces in the 
USSR, General Anders, on 18.III.42, at the request of the Soviet 
authorities and in order to help them in their enquiries. 

“The above lists were reconstituted with great difficulty from 
memory by a few former prisoners from Kozielsk, Starobielsk and 
Ostashkov, who had escaped the fate of the officers deported in 
groups from those camps by the Soviet authorities in May and June, 
1940 . . . None of the missing men have so far returned to active 
service, nor have they given any signs of life.” . . 
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Polish note of June 13, 1942 


On June 13, 1942, following new information received from the 
Far North by the Polish Embassy, the Embassy once again took 
up the question of the missing prisoners in a note to the Soviet 
Government: 

“In many talks with the highest-ranking officers of the USSR the 
question has been raised of setting free the members of the Polish 
Army, mostly officers, who were in the prisoner-of-war camps at 
Kozielsk, Starobielsk and Ostashkov. Those camps were disbanded in 
1940, and the prisoners were despatched in groups in April and May 
of the same year in a direction unknown to the Embassy. Since then 
all trace of them has been lost. Hitherto the NKVD has given the 
Embassy no explanation of this matter . . . The Polish Embassy 
would be very grateful for the earliest possible reply regarding the 
former prisoners-of-war from the camps of Starobielsk, Kozielsk 
and Ostashkov, the more so as ten months have already elapsed 
since the conclusion of the Agreement of 30.VII.41.” 

It must be added that as much as eleven months had passed since 
the capture of Smolensk by the Germans... 

This note from the Embassy remained unanswered. 


Soviet aide-memoire of July 10, 1942 


The Soviet aide-memoire, received on July 10, 1942, constituted a 
reply to the Polish memorandum of May 19, 1942. In it the NKID 
(Soviet Foreign Office) stated: 

“It is known that many Polish citizens who were released before 
the issue of the Amnesty Decree left the USSR for their own 
country. It should also be pointed out, that many of the Polish citi- 
zens who were released in accordance with the terms of the amnesty 
decree escaped abroad, some of them to Germany .. . Finally, as a 
result of spontaneous migrations from the northern to the southern 
provinces of the USSR in the Winter of 1941, undertaken in spite of 
reiterated warnings issued by the People’s Commissariat, a number 
of Polish citizens fell ill on the way and were left behind at various 
railway stations. Some of them died during the journey. All these 
circumstances may well account for the fact that a certain number of 
Polish citizens have given no sign of life.” 

Thus the reasons given by the Soviet Government for the disap- 
pearance of so many Polish prisoners-of-war were the following: 
(1) they had left for home, (2) they had escaped abroad, (3) they 
had died on the way. 
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The final Kot—Vyshinsky talk 


The case of the “missing” prisoners was discussed for the last 
time on July 8, 1942, when Ambassador Kot, accompanied by the 
Polish Chargé d’Affaires—Henryk Sokolnicki, paid a farewell visit 
to Vyshinsky, It was the latter who brought up the subject: 

Vyshinsky: As to the detention of Poles in prisons or camps and 
forced labour camps, I must assure you. Mr. Ambassador, that we 
have looked into the matter and have ascertained that they really 
are not there. There are no officers in the Far North, nor in the 
Far East, nor anywhere else. Perhaps they are outside the USSR, 
perhaps some of them have died. All have been freed. Some were 
released before our war with Germany, some afterwards. 

Kot: . . . as for the officers, I must tell you that it is precisely 
from Poland that I receive the largest number of enquiries from 
their families, who are extremely worried about their fate and their 
continued absence. Not one of them is there. 

Sokolnicki: If our prisoners have been freed, then please let me 
have a list of them and the date and place of their release. The Soviet 
authorities made several lists of prisoners in the camps and to pro- 
duce these lists cannot present any difficulties. 

Vyshinsky: Unfortunately we have no such lists. 


Final note of the Polish Government 


The question of the prisoners was raised for the last time in 
diplomatic correspondence—before the “Katyn revelations’—in a 
note of the Polish Ministry of Foreign Affairs in London, dated 
August 27, 1942, dealing with the refusal of the Soviet authorities to 
allow further recruiting for the Polish Forces on the territory of 
the USSR. 

“The negative attitude of the Soviet Government towards the 
further augmentation of the Polish Army is also confirmed by the 
fact, that over 8,000 Polish officers, who in the Spring of 1940 were 
in the prisoner-of-war camps at Ostashkov, Starobielsk and Kozielsk, 
have still not been found, despite repeated interventions by the Polish 
Government and in spite of the fact that incomplete lists of those 
officers were handed to the President of the Council of People’s 
Commissars by General Sikorski in December, 1941, and by General 
Anders in March, 1942.” 
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4. The Soviet censorship forbids the publication of inquiries for 
the lost men 


Among the Polish citizens deported to the USSR were a large 
number of relations, friends and acquaintances of the “missing” 
officers. Those friends and relations, on being released from their 
prisons, labour camps and places of deportation, began to search 
for the missing men, In consequence of the ever-increasing anxiety in 
Polish circles concerning them the question of publishing an official 
communiqué in Polska, the Embassy’s official journal appearing in 
Kuibishev, was raised. 

This communiqué, couched in exceptionally circumspect terms, 
recalled the promises given by representatives of the Soviet authori- 
ties on many occasions in answer to Polish requests and, on the 
strength of these promises, appealed to people to wait patiently for 
the probable return of the prisoners in the summer. This communiqué 
was approved by the Ambassador on March 8, 1942, but never ap- 
peared in Polska, having failed to pass the Soviet censorship. Soon 
afterwards the censorship prohibited the families of the missing 
persons in all the territories of the USSR from publishing their 
names in Polska. 


5. Confidential remarks made by Beria and Merkulov in October, 
1940 


Apart from the above-mentioned official negotiations and diplomatic 
contacts concerning the missing Polish prisoners-of-war, mostly 
officers, the Polish Headquarters in Soviet Russia obtained some 
confidential information on the subject. 

This was provided by a group of officers on the Polish General 
Staff who had been transferred by the Soviet authorities in the 
Autumn of 1940 from Griazovietz camp to Moscow. Among them 
were: Col. E. Gorczynski, Lt.-Col. Z. Berling, Lt.-Col. L. Bukojemski 
and Lt.-Col. L. Tyszysiski. This group, being regarded as pro-Soviet 
sympathisers, were separated from all the other prisoners; they were 
brought to Butyrki and Lubianka prisons and later confined in a 
dacha near Moscow. Beria and Merkulov, then respectively head and 
deputy head of the NKVD, summoned them to discuss the Soviet 
plan for organising a nucleus of Polish Red Army units. During 
these conversations the problem of the missing officers from Kozielsk, 
Starobielsk and Ostashkov was raised. 

Joseph Czapski, in his Memoirs from Starobielsk, writes: 

“In October, 1940—eight months before the outbreak of the Soviet- 
German war—the Bolsheviks brought to a special camp near Moscow 
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and then to Moscow proper several of our staff officers, among them 
Col. Berling, and suggested they should organise a Polish Army to 
fight the Germans. Berling was in favour of it, but made one definite 
stipulation, namely that all officers and other ranks should be per- 
mitted to join this Army regardless of their political affiliations. Beria 
and Merkulov participated in this conference. 

“But of course,” they said, “Poles of ali political opinions will 
have the right to join this army.” 

“Very well, then,” replied Berling, “there are excellent cadres for 
this army in the camps at Starobielsk and Kozielsk.” 

Then Merkulov blurted out: 

“No, not those. We made a great mistake with them.” 

At the Headquarters of General Anders’ army they knew of this 
remark of Merkulov’s about a great mistake having been made. It 
increased misgivings concerning the fate of the missing prisoners. 

In April, 1943, when the Germans discovered the bodies of Polish 
officers in the Katyn graves, the talks with Beria and Merkulov of 
October, 1940, were recalled. The Polish army under General Anders’ 
command was already in the Middle East and there Col. E. 
Gorczynski submitted to Headquarters a report dated May 6, 1943, in 
which he stated: 

“When we told Commissar Beria that there were large numbers of 
first-class officers for active service in the camps of Starobielsk and 
Kozielsk, he said: “Make a list of them, but there are not many left, 
because we made a great mistake in turning the majority of them 
over to the Germans.” 

This statement of Col. E. Gorczyrtiski’s now contained an important 
addition. According to J. Czapski, he and his colleagues from the 
pro-Soviet group of officers, earlier cited Beria’s and Merkulov’s 


remarks without the passage about handing the missing officers over to 
the Germans. 


7. Summary 


From what has been recorded in this chapter alone the following 
conclusions can be drawn: 

1. None of those Poles who passed through forced labour camps 
spread all over the territory of the USSR ever met any of the 
prisoners-of-war from the camps in Kozielsk, Ostashkov and 
Starobielsk (apart from those who were brought to the Griazovietz 
camp). 

2. In all their talks with the Polish representatives, at which the 
problem of the missing men was discussed, and all the diplomatic 
notes which were exchanged concerning this matter, the Soviet 
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authorities, including Stalin himself, firmly asserted that all prisoners- 
of-war, particularly the officers, had been freed and the fate of the 
missing ones was not known to them. 

3. When provided with proof of various kinds that those prisoners 
had neither joined the Polish Army nor given any sign of life, and 
when their nominal lists had been presented, the Soviet representa- 
tives put forward vague and contradictory hypotheses, in order to 
divest themselves of responsibility regarding the fate of the lost men 
and to avoid any further inquiries. Stalin’s suggestion, made in the 
conversation with Generals Sikorski and Anders, that the missing 
officers escaped to Manchuria, and hints to the effect that they were 
taken over by the Germans, fell into this category. 

4. These hints were, however, contradictory. Stalin in his second 
and fast conversation with General Anders on March 18, 1942, hinted 
that it might have happened after the outbreak of the war and during 
the advance of the German troops into Soviet territory. On the other 
hand the remarks of Beria and Merkulov (as reported by Col. 
Gorezynski in May, 1943) intimated that they were “turned over to 
the Germans.” But since these remarks were made in October, 1940, 
this must have been done almost a year before the German invasion 
of the Soviet Union. Anyway, it was clear from these remarks that 
“something had happened“ to the missing Polish prisoners from the 
three camps before the autumn, 1940. 
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PART TWO 


DISCOVERY OF THE MASS GRAVES 
AND OFFICIAL REPORTS 


CHAPTER V 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE MASS GRAVES AT KATYN — 
MOSCOW OBJECTS TO THE INQUIRY 
BY THE INTERNATIONAL RED CROSS AND 
SEVERS DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH POLAND 


1. First communiqué given out by the German radio 


At 9.15 a.m. New York time on April 13, 1943, the following news 
was broadcast by Radio Berlin: 

“A report has reached us from Smolensk to the effect that the local 
inhabitants have mentioned to the German authorities the existence of 
a place where mass executions had been carried out by the Bolsheviks 
and where 10,000 Polish officers had been murdered by the GPU.* 
The German authorities accordingly went to a place called 
Kosogory,** a Soviet health resort situated twelve kilometres west of 
of Smolensk, where a terrible discovery was made. A ditch was found, 
28 metres long and 16 metres wide, in which the bodies of 3,000 
Polish officers were piled up in twelve layers. They were fully dressed 
in military uniforms, some were bound, and all had pistol shot wounds 
in the back of their heads. There will be no difficulty in identifying the 
bodies as, owing to the nature of the ground, they are in a state of 
mummification and the Russians had left on the bodies their personal 
documents. It has been stated today, that General Smorawiriski from 
Lublin has been found amongst other murdered officers. Previously 
these officers were in a camp at Kozielsk near Orel and in February 
and March, 1940, were brought in “cattle” freight-cars to Smolensk. 
Thence they were taken in lorries (trucks) to Kosogory and were 
murdered there by the Bolsheviks. The search for further pits is in 
progress. New layers may be found under those already discovered. 
It is estimated that the total number of officers killed amounts to 
10,000, which would correspond to the entire cadre of Polish officers 


*These initials stand for the previous name of the Soviet secret 
state police, at the time already the NKVD. 


**Also called “Kozy Gory,’ which means Goats’ Hill, a hill 
situated in the vicinity of Katyn. 
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taken prisoner by the Russians. The correspondents of Norwegian 
newspapers, who were on the spot and were thus able to obtain direct 
evidence of the crime, immediately sent their despatches to their 
papers in Oslo.” 


In its further transmissions Radio Berlin announced that medical 
commissions from neutral countries had arrived on the spot to in- 
vestigate the crime and were proceeding with the exhumation of the 
bodies. New mass-graves continued to be discovered up till April 16, 
bringing to light an additional 1,500 bodies. 


2. Impressions in London — First communiqué issued by the Soviet 
Radio. 


In London circles the news given by Radio Berlin was received with 
diffidence. 

At 7.15 a.m. on April 15, 1943, Radio Moscow broadcast the fol- 
lowing: 


“In the past two or three days Goebbels’ slanderers have been 
spreading vile fabrications alleging that the Soviet authorities carried 
out a mass shooting of Polish officers in the Spring of 1940, in the 
Smolensk area. In launching this monstrous invention the German- 
Fascist scoundrels did not hesitate to spread the most unscrupulous 
and base lies, in their attempts to cover up crimes which, as has now 
become evident, were perpetrated by themselves. 


“The German-Fascist report on this subject leave no doubt as to the 
tragic fate of the former Polish prisoners-of-war who in 1941 were 
engaged in construction work in areas west of the Smolensk region 
and who fell into the hands of German-Fascist hangmen in the 
summer of 1941, after the withdrawal of the Soviet troops from the 
Smolensk area. 


“Beyond doubt Goebbels’ slanderers are now trying with lies and 
calumnies to cover up the bloody crimes of the Hitlerite gangsters. 
In their clumsily concocted fabrication about the numerous graves 
which the Germans allegedly discovered near Smolensk, the Hitlerite 
liars mention the village of Gniezdova. But, like the swindlers they 
are, remain silent about the fact that it was near the village of 
Gniezdova that the archzological excavations of the historic ‘Gnie- 
zdova burial place’ were made.”* 


*Soviet War News, No. 541 of 17.4.1948. 
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3. General Anders’ telegram 


On April 15, 1943, close upon the Katyn revelations, General Anders 
sent from his HQ in the Middle East the following telegram to the 
Polish Minister of Defence in London: 

“From the moment of my release from prison I tried to find our 
soldiers from Starobielsk, Kozielsk and Ostashkov. I always received 
evasive replies from the Soviet authorities. The Commander-in-Chief 
of the Polish Army, General W. Sikorski, when in Moscow made a 
personal appeal to Stalin and received the answer that they had 
probably escaped. During the whole time I was in the USSR, I for 
my part, made prodigious efforts to discover something about their 
fate from the Soviet authorities and from Stalin himself. 

“I sent people in all directions to search for them .. . In private 
conversations some of the high Soviet officials declared that a 
‘rokovoya oshibka’ (fatal mistake) had been made over this. News 
reached us that some of our officers had been deliberately drowned 
in the Arctic Ocean. But it is quite possible that those moved from 
Kozielsk were murdered near Smolensk. A number of the names 
given by the German radio are in our card index. It is a fact that 
not one of the 8,300 officers from the camps at Kozielsk and 
Starobielsk, nor any of the 4,000 NCOs of the military and civil police 
from the Ostashkov camp, have joined the army. In spite of tre- 
mendous efforts on our part, we have received absolutely no news of 
any of them. It has long been our conviction that none of them are 
alive, but that they were deliberately murdered. Nevertheless, the 
announcement of the German discoveries made a tremendous im- 
pression and caused deep dismay. I consider it necessary for the 
Government to intervene in this affair with the object of obtaining 
official explanations from the Soviets, especially as our soldiers are 
convinced that the rest of our people in the USSR will also be 
exterminated.” 


4. The German propaganda campaign 


At the same time the German Press started a violent propaganda 
offensive, exploiting the tragedy of the thousands of murdered Polish 
officers to further their own political aims. The following details were 
given in countless communiqués, reports and articles: 

In the Summer of 1942, several Poles from Labour units attached 
to the German Army as well as some civilians who had escaped from 
Soviet captivity, learned from the local population that Poles had 
been shot by the Bolsheviks in the region of Smolensk. From the dis- 
closures of local peasants and workmen they gradually learned that 
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the murdered Poles were probably buried in Katyn Forest to the right 
of the road joining the Smolensk-Katyn highway to the NKVD 
(originally GPU) rest-house. Transports of Polish officer prisoners-of- 
‘war arrived from time to time at Gniezdova railway station and these 
officers were removed in lorries to the neighbouring Katyn Forest. 

The above-mentioned persons, anxious to learn something more 
about the fate of their countrymen, started to excavate a mound 
which obviously did not harmonise with the surrounding country and 
had an artificial appearance. They soon came upon the body of a 
Polish officer in uniform. At first they did not realise that they had 
found a mass-grave. As the German unit to which these workers were 
attached had to go elsewhere, the search was discontinued. 

The focal inhabitants, terrorised by the Soviet régime, were not 
willing to recount their experience of 1940. It was not until the Spring 
of 1943 that the news about the trenches containing bodies of mur- 
dered prisoners reached the German authorities. They then initiated 
systematic investigations on a large scale, which brought to light 
details of all the events that preceded this monstrous crime. Little by 
little the preposterous scope of this mass-murder was revealed. The 
sworn evidence of numerous witnesses gave a clear picture of the 
situation, which was consistent with the facts disclosed by the exca- 
vations. These statements proved that the Katyn Forest had been 
used by the GPU for many years as a place of execution and that 
recently nearly the entire cadre of Polish officers, after falling into the 
hands of the Red Army, had become victims of a colossal mass- 
murder. 


5. The Polish Government asks the International Red Cross to 
investigate the true state of affairs 


On April 17, 1943, four days after the Berlin communiqué, the 
following statement was published in London by the Polish Govern- 
ment: 

“London, 17th April, 1943. 

“On Saturday a cabinet meeting of the Polish Government was 
held in London at which all information concerning the discovery of 
the mass-graves near Smolensk and the news received from Poland 
in connection with this discovery, was examined; after which the 
following communiqué was issued: 

“*No Pole can help being deeply shocked by the news to which the 
Germans are now giving the widest publicity, that is to say the dis- 
covery of the bodies in a common grave near Smolensk of the Polish 
officers missing in the USSR, and of the mass execution which was 
their lot. 
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This sketch of the Katyn area was made by Polish Red Cross workers on the spot and despatched secretly 
to the Polish Government in London 


Aerial view of the graves and the disinterred bodies in Katyn Forest 
Below some of the opened graves 
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“‘German propaganda is trying to give the greatest possible 
publicity to this news. The Polish Government have instructed their 
representative in Switzerland to request the International Red Cross 
in Geneva to send a delegation to investigate the true state of affairs 
on the spot. It is desirable that the results of the investigations of this 
protective institution, which is entrusted with the task of clarifying 
the matter and establishing the responsibility, should be made public 
without delay.’ ” 


6. Communiqué of the Polish Minister of National Defence, General 
Kukiel 


On April 17, 1943, simultaneously with the statement of the Polish 
Government, General Kukiel, Minister of National Defence, issued a 
communiqué which, after presenting the whole case, concluded with 
the following sentences: 

“We have been accustomed to the lies of German propaganda and 
we understand the purpose behind its latest revelations. In view, 
however, of abundant and detailed German information concerning 
the discovery of the bodies of many thousands of Polish officers near 
Smolensk and the categorical statement that they were murdered by 
the Soviet authorities in the Spring of 1940, it has become necessary 
to have the mass graves investigated, and the alleged facts verified 
by a competent international body, such as the International Red 
Cross. The Polish Government has therefore approached this Insti- 
tution with a view to their sending a delegation to the place where 
the massacre of the Polish prisoners-of-war is said to have taken 
place.”* 


7. Polish note to the Soviet Government 


At the same cabinet meeting on April 17, 1943, the Polish Govern- 
ment decided to make one more attempt to obtain direct from the 
Soviet Government an explanation of the fate of the fost prisoners- 
of-war. 

This approach was made in a note addressed to the Soviet Am- 
bassador on April 20, 1943. 

After recalling the fact that the question of the missing prisoners- 
of-war had been raised many times in conversations and correspond- 


*Polish-Soviet Relations 1918-19438, Official Documents, issued by 
the Polish Embassy in Washington by authority of the Government 
of the Republic of Poland, page 122. 
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ence with the Soviet authorities in 1941 and 1942, the Polish Foreign 
Minister expressed his regret “at having to call your attention, Mr. 
Ambassador, to the fact that the Polish Government, in spite of 
reiterated requests, have never received either a list of prisoners, or 
definite information as to the whereabouts of the missing officers and 
of other prisoners, deported from the three camps mentioned above. 
If, however, as shown by the communiqué of the Soviet Information 
Bureau of 15.4.43, the Government of the USSR should be in 
possession of fuller information on this matter than was com- 
municated to the representatives of the Polish Government some time 
ago, I beg you once more, Mr. Ambassador, to communicate to the 
Polish Government detailed and precise information as to the fate of 
the prisoners-of-war and civilians previously detained in the camps at 
Kozielsk, Starobielsk and Ostashkov. 

“Public opinion in Poland and throughout the world has quite 
rightly been so deeply shocked, that only irrefutable facts can out- 
weigh the numerous and detailed German statements concerning the 
discovery of the bodies of many thousands of Polish officers murdered 
near Smolensk in the Spring of 1940.” 

No reply to this note was received from the Soviets. 


8. Telegram sent to Geneva by the German Red Cross 


On April 16, 1943, the German Red Cross sent the following 
message to the International Red Cross in Geneva: 

“Reference the news published on the discovery of thousands of 
bodies of Polish officers in Katyn Forest near Smolensk. In view of 
international importance of the affair we regard the participation of 
the International Committee as very desirable, particularly in view of 
many cases of disappearance of persons in the USSR reported by the 
German Red Cross, the Polish Red Cross and other bodies. According 
to information obtained by the German Red Cross all facilities will 
be given to the representatives of the Committee to enable them to 
proceed forthwith to the place to take part in the investigations. 
(Signed) Grawitz.” 

A similar message was later sent to Geneva by Prince von Koburg, 
the President of the German Red Cross. 


9. The Polish delegate asks the International Red Cross to make an 
inquiry into the Katyn affair 


At 4.30 p.m. on April 17, 1943, in accordance with the instructions 
of the Polish Government in London, the deputy of the Polish Red 
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Cross delegate in Switzerland, Prince S. Radziwill, handed a note from 
the Polish Government to Mr. Rueger, a representative of the Inter- 
national Red Cross, requesting this organisation to have the massacre 
of Polish prisoners-of-war at Katyn investigated by a delegation of 
neutral representatives. 

In view of the fact that similar proposals had been put forward by 
two parties between whom a state of war existed, the International 
Red Cross representatives—in accordance with the rules laid down by 
the International Red Cross at the beginning of the second World 
War with regard to the participation in international investigations— 
told Prince Radziwill that the proposals would most probably be 
considered by the Executive Council, and announced that a meeting 
of a special commission of the International Red Cross would be 
held on April 20, 1943, to appoint a neutral delegation. 

This meeting, however, did not take place, the attitude of the Inter- 
national Red Cross having changed as a result of Russian opposition. 
Instead, the Executive Council replied with a short Memorandum, the 
third point of which reads as follows: 

“(3) the context of the memorandum of September 12, 1939, does 
not permit us to consider sending experts to take part in the technical 
procedure of identification except with the agreement of all interested 
parties.” 

According to private information supplied to Prince Radziwill, the 
International Red Cross intended to send an investigatory commission 
to Katyn composed of Swedish, Portuguese and Swiss experts, under 
the leadership of a Swiss. But, as was clear from the foregoing letter, 
everything depended on Russia’s agreeing to this. The International 
Red Cross therefore suggested that the Polish Government should 
approach the USSR either directly or through the medium of the 
Anglo-Saxon Allies. 

A similar letter was sent by the International Red Cross to the 
German authorities, suggesting that they endeavour to obtain the 
consent of the Soviet Government to an investigatory commission 
through the medium of the “puissance protectrice.” 


10. Communiqué of the International Red Cross 


In view of the world-wide interest aroused by the Katyn affair, 
the International Red Cross published the following communiqué on 
April 23, 1943: 

“The German Red Cross and the Polish Government in London 
have approached the International Red Cross with a request for its 
participation in the identification of bodies which, according to Ger- 
man reports, have been discovered near Smolensk. 
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“In both instances the International Red Cross replied that in 
principle it is prepared to afford assistance by selecting experts, on 
condition that similar appeals are received from al! other parties 
interested in this question. This is in accordance with the memoran- 
dum sent by the International Red Cross, on September 12, 1939, to 
all belligerent nations, defining the principles on the basis of which 
the International Red Cross may participate in this kind of investi- 
gation.” 


11. Scandalous editorial in the Moscow paper “Pravda” and attack 
by the “TASS” Agency 


In the meantime, as early as April 21, 1943, Radio Moscow, re- 
ferring to the article in Pravda entitled “Polish collaborators of 
Hitler”, accused the Polish Government in London of .. . col- 
laborating with Hitler. At the same time the official Soviet press 
agency “TASS” made a disgraceful attack on the Government of 
General Sikorski, declaring that the Polish Government’s appeal to 
the International Red Cross in Geneva showed what an enormous 
influence the ‘“pro-Hitlerite elements” had in Polish Government 
circles. 


12. Awaiting the consent of the Soviet Government 


The International Red Cross in Switzerland agreed in principle to 
undertake the investigation at Katyn. In its opinion, however, par- 
ticipation was subject to the concurrence of all parties concerned. In 
this case, there were three parties concerned: the Polish Government, 
the German Government and the Soviet Government. 

The messages and declarations cited above prove that both the 
Polish and the German Government agreed that the whole matter 
should be entrusted to the International Committee of the Red Cross. 
The Soviet Government had not replied. It was to be expected, though, 
that they would be only too glad to place the whole affair into the 
hands of a reputable, neutral body such as the International Red 
Cross, which enjoys the respect and confidence of all nations of the 
world. This solution would have offered the Soviet Government a 
chance to clear itself of all accusations, and of proving incontestably 
that this terrible crime had been committed by the Germans, as was 
stated by the Soviet Government in its first wireless communiqué. 
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13. Soviet note of April 26, 1943 


Instead of consenting, as expected, to the participation of the Inter- 
national Red Cross in the investigations, the Soviet Government 
severed diplomatic relations with the Polish Government and at the 
same time started to organise a “Polish Committee” in Moscow, 
composed of Polish Communists. 

On the night of April 25 (Easter Sunday) to April 26, 1943, at 
12.15 a.m., the Polish Ambassador in the USSR was summoned to 
the Commissariat for Foreign Affairs (NKID), where Molotov at- 
tempted to hand him a note, which he had previously read aloud. 

The note read as follows: 

“Moscow, April 26, 1943. 
“Mr. Ambassador, 

“On behalf of the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, I have the honour to notify the Polish Government of the 
following: 

“The Soviet Government consider the recent behaviour of the 
Polish Government with regard to the USSR as entirely abnormal, 
and violating all regulations and standards of conduct between two 
allied States. The slanderous compaign against the Soviet Union 
launched by the German Fascists in connection with the murder of 
the Polish officers, which they themselves committed in the Smolensk 
area on territory occupied by German troops, was at once taken up 
by the Polish Government and is being fanned in every way by the 
Polish official Press. 

“Far from offering a rebuff to the vile Fascist slander of the USSR, 
the Polish Government did not even find it necessary to address to 
the Soviet Government any inquiry or request for an explanation 
on this subject. 

“Having committed a monstrous crime against the Polish officers, 
the Hitlerite authorities are now staging a farcical investigation, and 
for this they have made use of certain Polish pro-Fascist elements 
which they themselves selected in occupied Poland where everything 
is under Hitler’s heel, and where no honest Pole can openly have his 
say. 

“For the ‘investigation’, both the Polish Government and the 
Hitlerite Government invited the International Red Cross, which is 
compelled, in the face of a terroristic régime with its gallows and mass 
extermination of the peaceful population, to take part in this in- 
vestigation farce staged by Hitler. Clearly such an ‘investigation’, con- 
ducted behind the back of the Soviet Government, cannot evoke the 
confidence of people possessing any degree of honesty. 

“The fact that the hostile campaign against the Soviet Union com- 
menced simultaneously in the German and Polish Press, and was 
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conducted along the same lines, leaves no doubt as to the existence 
of contact and accord in carrying out this hostile campaign between 
the enemy of the Allies—Hitler—and the Polish Government. 

“While the peoples of the Soviet Union, bleeding profusely in a 
hard struggle against Hitlerite Germany, are straining every nerve for 
the defeat of the common enemy of the Russian and Polish people, 
and of all freedom-loving democratic countries, the Polish Govern- 
ment, in support of Hitler’s tyranny, have dealt a treacherous blow 
to the Soviet Union. 

“The Soviet Government are aware that this hostile campaign 
against the Soviet Union is being undertaken by the Polish Govern- 
ment in order to exert pressure upon the Soviet Government by 
making use of the slanderous Hitlerite fake for the purpose of wrest- 
ing from it territorial concessions at the expense of the interests of 
the Soviet Ukraine, Soviet Byelorussia and Soviet Lithuania. 

“All these circumstances compel the Soviet Government to recog- 
nise that the present Government of Poland, having embarked on 
the path of accord with Hitler’s Government, have in effect dis- 
continued friendly relations with the USSR, and has adopted a hostile 
attitude towards the Sovet Union. 

“On the strength of the above, the Soviet Government have decided 
to sever relations with the Polish Government. 

Molotov.””* 


14, The Polish Government's statement of April 28, 1943 


The following statement was issued on April 28, 1943, by the Polish 
Government in London: 

“The Polish Government have emphatically declared that their 
policy, aiming at a mutual friendly understanding between Poland and 
Soviet Russia on the basis of the integrity and full sovereignty of the 
Republic of Poland, was and continues to be fully supported by the 
Polish nation. 

“Conscious of their responsibility towards their own nation and 
towards the Allies, whose unity and solidarity the Polish Government 
consider to be the cornerstone of future victory, they were the first 
to approach the Soviet Government with a proposal for an under- 
standing, in spite of the many tragic events that had taken place from 
the moment the Soviet Armies set foot on the territory of the Polish 
Republic, that is from the day of September 17, 1939. 

“Having established their relations with Soviet Russia by the Agree- 


*Polish-Soviet Relations 1918-1943, page 245. 
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ment of July 30, 1941, and by the Declaration of December 4, 1941, 
the Polish Government have strictly discharged their obligations. 

“Acting in close union with its Government, the Polish nation, 
making unheard-of sacrifices, fights unswervingly in Poland and abroad 
against the German invader. It produced no traitor Quisling and 
countenanced no collaboration with Germany. In the light of facts 
known throughout the world, the Polish nation and the Polish 
Government have no need to defend themselves from any charge of 
contact or understanding with Hitler. 


“In a public statement of April 17, 1943, the Polish Government 
categorically denied to Germany the right to abuse the tragedy of the 
Polish officers in order to further her own perfidious aims. They 
unhesitatingly denounced the efforts of Nazi propaganda to create 
mistrust between the Allies. About the same time a note was sent 
to the Soviet Ambassador accredited to the Polish Government asking 
once again for information which would help to elucidate the fate 
of the missing officers. 


“The Polish nation and the Polish Government look to the future. 
They appeal, in the name of the unity of the Allies and of elementary 
human principles, for the release from the USSR of the thousands of 
families of soldiers of the Polish Armed Forces engaged in the fight 
or preparing in Great Britain and the Middle East to take their part 
in the fight, tens of thousands of Polish orphans and children for 
whose education they would take full responsibility and who now, 
in view of the German mass slaughter, are particularly precious to 
the Polish people. The Polish Army, in waging the war against Ger- 
many, needs as reinforcements all able-bodied Polish men who now 
find themselves on Soviet soil. The Polish Government appeal for 
their release. They reserve their right to plead the cause of all these 
persons before the world. Finally, the Polish Government appeal for 
the continuation of relief for the large number of Polish citizens who 
remain in Russia. 


“Whilst defending the integrity of the Republic of Poland, which 
accepted the challenge of war with the Third Reich, the Polish 
Government never claimed and do not claim, in accordance with 
their statement of February 25, 1943, any Soviet territories. 

“It is, and will be, the duty of every Polish Government to defend 
the rights of Poland and of Polish citizens. The principles for which 
the United Nations fight and the strengthening by all means of their 
solidarity in this struggle against the common enemy, remain the 
unchanging basis of the policy of the Polish Government.”* 


*Polish-Soviet Relations 1918-1943, pages 247-249. 
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15. The anxiety of Anglo-Saxon public opinion 


Moscow Radio’s communiqué announcing the severing of diplo- 
matic relations with Poland by the Soviets surprised public opinion 
in the West, where the possibility of such drastic action had not been 
envisaged. 

This action on the part of the Soviet Government shifted the Katyn 
affair from a moral to a political plane; as a result of this develop- 
ment, fears that the USSR might make a separate peace with Germany 
were again revived. As a matter of fact these fears had never quite 
abated. 

That is why the Soviet decision to sever diplomatic relations with 
Poland made a particular impression on the British Government, 
which immediately attempted to appease both parties. 

On May 4, 1943, the British Foreign Secretary, Mr. Eden (now 
Lord Avon), stated in the House of Commons: 

“The House will no doubt wish me to make a brief statement about 
the unfortunate difficulties between the Soviet and Polish Govern- 
ments which have arisen since the House rose. There is no need for 
me to enter into the immediate origins of the dispute. I would only 
draw attention, as indeed the Soviet and Polish Governments have 
already done in their published statements, to the cynicism which 
permits the Nazi murderers of hundreds of thousands of innocent 
Poles and Russians to make use of a story of mass murder in an 
attempt to disturb the unity of the Allies. 

“From the outset His Majesty’s Government have used their best 
efforts to persuade both the Poles and the Russians not to allow these 
German manceuvres to have even the semblance of success. It was, 
therefore, with regret that they learned that, following an appeal by 
the Polish Government to the International Red Cross to investigate 
the German story, the Soviet Government felt compelled to interrupt 
relations with the Polish Government. His Majesty’s Government have 
no wish to attribute blame for these events to anyone except the 
common enemy. Their sole desire is that these differences between 
two of the United Nations shall be repaired as swiftly as possible 
and that relations between the Soviet Union and Poland shall be 
restored on the basis of collaboration established, in spite of all the 
difficulties, between Marshal Stalin and General Sikorski, which has 
proved of such benefit to the cause of United Nations and is of far- 
reaching importance for the future well-being of Europe. 

“In pursuing this policy, His Majesty’s Government are, of course, 
working in the closest consultation and collaboration with the 
Government of the United States. They trust that the statesmanship 
which !ed to the conclusion of the Soviet-Polish Agreement of July 
30, 1941, will succeed again where it succeeded before. One thing at 
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least is certain: the Germans need indulge no hope that. their 
manceuvres will weaken the combined offensive of the Allies or the 
growing resistance of the enslaved populations of Europe.” 


16. The Soviet Government does not agree to an investigation by the 
International Red Cross 


The official attitude of the Soviet Government, in face of world 
opinion, remained unchanged to the end. Owing to the Soviet refusal 
to hand over the matter to the International Red Cross in Geneva, 
this body was not able to take part in the enquiries made into the 
affair of the Katyn mass-murder. 


17. Why? 


Having collected and assembled all the facts and documents in 
relation to the finding of the graves in Katyn, we must call attention 
to the following essential and most important point. 

If Radio Moscow on April 15, 1943, that is to say, two days after 
the discovery of the Katyn crime, could declare without hesitation 
that the bodies found were those of “the former Polish prisoners- 
of-war who, in 1941, were engaged in construction work in the areas 
west of Smolensk, and who fell into the hands of the German-Fascist 
hangmen in the Summer of 1941, after the withdrawal of the Soviet 
troops from the Smolensk area,” why is it that the Soviet authorities 
did not give the same information to the Polish representatives during 
the ten long months of negotiation during 1941-42, the object of 
which was to trace these same Polish prisoners-of-war? 

Why did the answer come only after the Germans had discovered 
that these prisoners-of-war were lying in the Katyn graves? 

This question could perhaps be answered in the same way as this 
second question: Why did the Soviet Government not agree to an 
investigation by the International Red Cross? 
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CHAPTER VI 


OFFICIAL GERMAN DOCUMENTARY EVIDENCE 
OF THE KATYN CASE 


In 1943 the German authorities published a special report under the 
title: “The Official Statement Concerning the Mass Murder at Katyn. 
Collected, prepared and edited by the German Information Bureau on 
the basis of documentary evidence by order of the German Foreign 
Office.””* 


This volume of 330 pages begins with a short introductory section 
entitled “General Outline”, followed by the “Documentary Evidence”, 
divided in five chapters. 


General outline 


The “Genera! Outline”, six pages long, gives a resumé of the whole 
case. The first few sentences present the Katyn crime in broad out- 
line. There follows the account of events in chronological order, 
beginning with the discovery of the graves and the exhumation of 
4,143 bodies. The total number of Polish victims buried in Katyn 
Forest is estimated to be 10,000—12,000. The gist of the official Soviet 
Statement, issued in reply to the German revelations, is then given, 
and the final conclusion is that the crime had been committed by the 
Bolsheviks. The third paragraph shows the development of Polish- 
Soviet relations and finally presents the attitude of Great Britain and 
the United States towards the Polish-Soviet conflict. 


*“Amtliches Material zum Massenmord van. Katyn. Im Auftrage 
des Auswéartigen Amtes auf Grund urkundlichen Beweismaterials 
zusammengestellt, bearbeitet und herausgegeben von der Deutschen 
Informationsstelle’—Berlin 1948. 
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Documentary evidence 
I. Facts 
A. Discovery of the mass graves: the evidence of Ludvig Voss 


The evidence concerning the discovery of the mass-graves of Polish 
officers was given by Ludvig Voss, Secretary of the Secret Field 
Police, in the presence of the Judge, Doctor Iuris Conrad, and an 
Official of the legal office of Bornemann’s Army. 

This witness gave the details of the case and his personal data; 
he then explained that his duties consisted in supervising the exhuma- 
tion work at Katyn and the police investigations. 

His evidence was given on April 26, 1943, and the gist of it is as 
follows: 

The first news of the mass-graves of Katyn was received at the 
beginning of February, 1943. Mounds with young pine-trees planted 
on them were found in the Katyn forest; on closer inspection « was 
discovered that they were caused by human agency. Preliminary 
excavations, carried out during the February frost, proved the 
existence of mass-graves. In view of the prevailing cold, work on a 
large scale could not be undertaken. 

People living in the neighbourhood were called as witnesses in order 
to ascertain the facts. Then follows a list of the witnesses. 

By special order of the German High Command (OKW), the 
excavation of the first grave was commenced on March 29, 1943. So 
far 600 bodies had been identified. There were about 3,000 bodies in 
the first grave. It was estimated that in the nearby graves a further 
5,000 to 6,000 bodies would be found. 

The identification so far carried out showed beyond all doubt that 
they were, almost without exception, the bodies of officers of the 
Polish Army. 

All entries in the diaries and notebooks found on the bodies ceased 
on dates between April 6 and April 20, 1940. 


B. Evidence by witnesses 


In this part, the exact wording of the statements given by the 
witnesses during their interrogation is recorded. 

The following persons were interrogated on the subject of the 
Kosogory Hill, near Katyn: Kusma Godonov, Ivan Krivozertsev, 
Michal Shigulov. 

They all certified that since 1918 the hill had been generally known 
as a place of execution. It was used for executions in the time of the 
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notorious “Tcheka”, which later was replaced by the “GPU”, and 
then by the “NKVD”. 

In 1931 the area in question was surrounded by an enclosure, and 
special signs were erected warning the inhabitants not to enter. From 
1940 on, Kosogory was also guarded by sentries and police-dogs. 

The report of the German Field Police, dated April 10, 1943, 
States that the graves Nos. 8-11 (a sketch was attached) contained the 
bodies of numerous civilians killed by means of pistol shots in the 
back of the head. The state of decay of those bodies indicated that 
the executions were carried out at various times prior to the war then 
in progress. 

The following persons were interrogated on the subject of the 
transporting and killing of the prisoners-of-war in 1940: Ivan 
Krivozertsev, Matthiew Zakharov, Gregory Silvestrov, Ivan Andreyev, 
Parfeon Kisselev. 

Krivozertsev saw trains arriving every day at Gniezdovo railway 
station during March and April;* they were composed of three to 
four carriages with gratings over the windows. 

Zakharov, who was working at the railway station at Smolensk, 
also stated that train-loads of prisoners-of-war were arriving at that 
time. The prisoners were in Polish uniforms. Transportation of the 
prisoners in the direction of Gniezdovo railway station lasted for 28 
days. 

Silvestrov saw the railway carriages arriving at Gniezdovo and men 
in uniforms being detrained. Their personal baggage would be taken 
away from them and thrown on lorries (trucks), whilst the prisoners 
themselves would be put into three prison buses and driven towards 
Katyn. Sometimes the prison buses repeated the journey between Gnie- 
zdovo railway station and the NKVD Rest House ten times a day. 

Andreyev saw trains arriving with the prisoners at Gniezdovo 
station in the months of March and April, 1940. There were Polish 
soldiers in the trains; he recognised them by the shape of their caps. 
They were put into motor vehicles and driven towards Katyn. 

Kisseley said that for four to five weeks in the Spring of 1940 
prisoners were brought to Kosogory in three to four buses daily. 
From his house he heard shots and shouts. It was rumoured that 
10,000 Poles were shot there. In 1942, several Polish workmen attached 
to the German Army came to his house and asked him to show them 
the place where the Polish officers were said to have been buried, 


*The general winding-up of the Kozielsk camp started in the begin- 
ning of April 1940, as many statements of the prisoners who survived 
amply bear out. Earlier, however, single persons or small groups were 
frequently taken away, many of them to disappear without trace. 
Those were probably the firat victims of Katyn Forest mass-murder 
initiated as early as in March 1940. 
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and to lend them a shovel. Later, these workmen told him that they 
had found the bodies of Polish officers. 

The above evidence, here given in brief, was published by the 
Germans together with verbatim reports, personal data, photographs 
of signatures and testimonies of each witness. 


C. Final Report of the German Police dated June 10, 1943 (Full 
text) 


“The work of exhuming, examining and identifying the bodies of 
Polish officers came to an end on June 7, 1943. In the first place it 
must be stressed that the Kosogory forest was used as a place of 
execution of those sentenced to death by the NKVD or the Com- 
mittee of ‘The Three,’ as early as 1925. Preliminary excavations 
undertaken in various parts of the wooded area invariably led to the 
discovery of mass-graves (‘fraternal graves’) in which the bodies of 
Russians of both sexes were found. Some of these bodies were care- 
fully examined and it was proved that, without exception, death was 
caused by a shot in the back of the neck. From the documents found, 
it appeared that they were prisoners from the NKVD jail in Smolensk, 
the majority being political prisoners. 

“The seven mass-graves of murdered Polish officers which have 
been cleared cover a relatively small area. 

“Of 4,143 exhumed bodies, 2,815 have been definitely identified. 
Identification was based on identity cards, birth certificates, and 
award certificates found in their pockets together with their personal 
correspondence. 

“In many cases identity cards, documents and considerable sums 
in zloty banknotes were sewn into the legs of their boots. Their 
clothes left no doubt as to their being Polish officers, for instance, 
the long cavalry boots of a shape normally worn by Polish officers. 

“A large number of hitherto unidentified bodies will undoubtedly 
be identified by the Polish Red Cross. 

“The number of officers of various ranks is given below: 


Generals” - - - F > 5 2 
Colonels - - = - = = = 12 
Lt.-Colonels - - - : : . 50 
Majors - - - = . F 165 
Captains - - - 2 * é . 440 
Lieutenants - - “ - é . $42 
2nd Lieutenants - - - - = : 930 
Paymasters - - - - - au - 2 
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Warrant Officers - - - - zi - 8 


Other NCOs - - - 7 . 2 
Identified as officers - - : - 101 
Identified as ‘in uniform’ - - - - 1,440 
Medical Officers - - - - - - 146 
Veterinaries : : - - - < 10 
Chaplains - - - - + = = 1 
Civilians -  - en ec ee, Oe a 224 
Names only identified - - - 7 - 21 
Unidentified - - - E - 7 50 


“Bodies identified as ‘being in uniform’ must also be regarded as 
officers, for corresponding epaulettes were often found in their 
pockets. 

“After the identification (during which each body was given a serial 
number) and after the forensic medical examination, the bodies were 
buried in the newly-dug graves with the assistance of members of the 
Polish Red Cross. The new graves are numbered from 1 to 6 and 
the numbers can be found on the reverse side of the crosses. The 
two single graves of the generals were marked in a similar way. 

“A name roll of all identified persons was made in order to 
facilitate meeting further enquiries from the families. 

“From the translation of diaries, of memoirs and other notes found 
with the bodies, it was proved that the officers who had been taken 
prisoner by the Soviet Army in 1939, were sent to various camps: 
Kozielsk, Starobielsk, Ostashkov, Putiviel, Bolotov, Pavlishchev Bor, 
Shepyetovka, Gorodok. The majority of those killed in Katyn Forest 
had been in the Kozielsk camp (250 kilometres south-east of 
Smolensk on the railway-line Smolensk-Tambov). A few are known 
to have been brought from Starobielsk to Katyn through Kozielsk. 

“From the end of March, until the first day of May, 1940, the 
prisoners from Kozielsk arrived by rail. The exact dates cannot be 
established. A few short intervals apart, a batch left almost every 
day; the number of prisoners varied between 100 and 300 persons. 
. . . All trains were sent to Gniezdovo near Smolensk. Thence, in 
the early morning, the prisoners proceeded in special lorries (trucks) 
to the Katyn Forest, situated three kilometres west of Gniezdovo. 
There the officers were immediately shot, thrown into the waiting 
graves and buried, as may be seen from the evidence of witness 
Kisselev, who had seen the ditches being prepared. 

“That the shooting took place immediately after the arrival of a 
batch of prisoners is proved by witnesses who heard shots after every 
such arrival. There was no accommodation in the forest apart from 
the rest house, which had a limited capacity. The notes of Major 
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Solski merit attention: the translation of his diary is preserved with 
other documentary evidence of the crime. Major Solski made a few 
entries in his diary during the last hour of his life. 

“A certain number of spent pistol cartridge-cases with the stamp 
‘Geco 7,65 D’ were found beyond the area of the graves; some 
single spent cases were found among the bodies in the graves. With 
a few exceptions, all the bodies show pistol-shots in the head; 
generally the place of entry of the builet is below the protrusion at 
the back of the skull and the exit is in the forehead above the eye. 
(Cf. detailed photographs and the report of the medical expert, Pro- 
fessor Dr. Buhtz, as well as the evidence of a Polish doctor, 
Wodziriski.) In many instances the bullets had not left the skull. 
The calibre of the bullets found, 7.65 mm., would account for the 
damage to the skulls. The ammunition used was manufactured by the 
German firm of ‘Genschow’. According to information given by the 
German High Command on May 31, 1943 (Ch.H.Riist und 
Befehlshaber des Ersatzheeres), ammunition for pistols of that calibre 
and actual pistols were supplied to Soviet Russia and Poland. It re- 
mains to be established whether the ammunition and pistols came 
from Russian dumps or from Polish equipment captured by the 
Russians when they overran the eastern part of Poland. 

“From the position of the bodies it may be assumed that the 
majority were murdered outside the graves. The bodies were in a 
complete tangle, except in graves Nos. 1, 2 and 4, where some of 
them lay side by side or on the top of each other. On some bodies 
spent cartridge cases were found between the collar of the victim’s 
greatcoat and his neck, and there were holes in the collars of all the 
greatcoats. Every one of the collars was turned up. In other instances 
the bullets were found between the forehead and the inside of the 
cap. The number of persons shot in the graves totalled between 500 
and 600. 

“Very many of the dead men had their hands tied behind their 
back. In the case of a small number of bodies there was evidence 
that the head had been covered by the service dress or greatcoat and 
that a cord of the type used for hanging curtains had been tied 
round the neck. 

“A few wedding rings and gold coins, etc., were the only valuables 
found in the victims’ pockets. From the notes and diaries of the 
murdered persons it was evident that all valuables had been taken 
away from them in the camps. If anybody still possessed something 
of that kind, he had to hand it over immediately before the execution. 
They were left with zloty banknotes and these were found in great 
quantities. 

“In spite of repeated announcements and searches, no eye- 
witnesses of the murders could be traced. The only known name is 
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that of the administrator of the Rest House who lived there. The 
evidence of witnesses confirms that access to the forest was forbidden. 

“Not all the bodies of the murdered officers had been exhumed 
when the work was interrupted, since a new grave of unknown 
capacity has recently been found. The possibility that further graves 
may come to light is not ruled out. 

“The papers and personal effects were kept separately marked with 
the serial numbers of the victims and were always mentioned in 
routine reports. 

“Voss, Secretary of the Field Police.” 


D. Report by Professor Dr. Gerhard Buhtz, in charge of forensic 
medical investigations (Excerpts only) 


On March 1, 1943, I received for examination a report from the 
Secret Field Police dated February 28, 1943, concerning the discovery 
in Katyn Forest of mass-graves of Polish officers shot in 1940 by 
NKVD personnel. Together with the representatives of the Secret 
Field Police I carried out a number of experimental exhumations 
and myself soon became convinced that the evidence collected during 
the interrogation of the inhabitants of a nearby village was confirmed 
by the facts. The frozen ground did not then allow the exhumation 
and examination of the bodies to be started. 

On the instructions of the German High Command the exhumation 
began on March 29, 1943. 


Eight graves 


Up to June 1, 1943, seven mass-graves containing the bodies of 
officers of the Polish Army were found in the area of Katyn Forest. 
These graves were situated near each other in a clearing in the wood 
and had young pine trees planted on the top of them... 

The seven graves occupied a total area of at least 478 square 
metres. 

The depth of the various graves was between 1.85 and 3.30 metres. 
The central sector of the longer arm of the L-shaped grave was the 
deepest place. The differences in the depth could be explained by the 
varying levels of the bottom of the graves. Thus, the depth of grave 
No. 6 at its north-eastern end was 2.10, at the south-western end only 
1.74 metres. 

As a rule the graves were filled with bodies up to within 1.5 metres 
of the surface. 

Grave No. 8 was discovered in the south-western part of the marshy 
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lowland on June 1, 1943, about 100 metres from the area occupied by 
graves Nos. 1 to7... 

In the woods north-east of the area of graves Nos. 1-7 on the 
other side of a forest track leading to the Rest House, and to the 
south-east of grave No. 8, several experimental excavations were 
carried out. They led to the discovery of the graves of many Russian 
civilians; this definitely confirmed previous information received to 
the effect that the Katyn forest had been used for many years as a 
place of execution of the victims of the NKVD, and of its pre- 
decessors, the Cheka and GPU. 

On June 3, 1943, the exhumation work had to be temporarily 
stopped by the sanitary police on account of the heat and the flies. 


Protection and identification of the bodies 


Doctor Wodzinski, from Cracow, a representative of the Polish 
Red Cross, was recently made responsible for the work of protecting 
the bodies, which service had previously been carried out by specially 
trained German personnel assisted by workmen recruited from among 
the local inhabitants. (See Chapter X.) 

All bodies exhumed from the seven graves were duly buried in new 
graves situated to the north-west of the original grave area. Thirteen 
bodies of Polish Army personnel from the grave No. 8 were re-buried 
in the same grave after examination and the securing of proofs of 
identity. 


Results of the examination—general 


All the bodies from graves Nos. 1-7 wore winter clothing, for the 
most part military greatcoats, leather or fur jerkins, pullovers and 
sweaters. Only two of the bodies exhumed from grave No. 8 on 
June 1, 1943, were in overcoats but not wearing warm underclothes ; 
the remainder were in summer clothes (officers in service dress). 

We may deduce from this that the executions were carried out at 
different times of the year; this is corroborated by the various 
Russian and Polish newspapers, whole or fragmentary, found amongst 
the victims’ personal papers. Whilst the newspapers found in graves 
Nos. 1-7 were dated March or the first half of April, 1940, those 
found in grave No. 8 bore dates ranging from the latter part of April 
to the beginning of May, 1940. For example, there were fragments of 
the Polish newspaper Glos Radziecki (edited in Kiev), dated April 26 
and 28, 1940, with an editorial headed “Catchwords for the First 
of May,” as well as Russian newspapers dated May 1! and 6, 1940. 
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The uniforms in which the exhumed bodies were clothed were un- 
questionably those of the Polish Army, for with them were found the 
following articles: Polish eagles on the buttons, badges of rank, awards 
and medals, regimental badges, Polish type boots, field caps of officers 
and other ranks, belts with field flasks, aluminium cups, and markings 
on the linen. It must be pointed out that amongst the victims there 
were many officers of Marshal J. Pitsudski’s First Cavalry Regiment. 
This is proved by shoulder-straps found in grave No. 8 with the 
letters “J.P.” It was a crack Polish Cavalry regiment. 

The highest awards for gallantry were found on many of the 
victims’ uniforms; for instance, the Silver Cross “Virtuti Military” 
(corresponding to the German Knight’s Cross), the Polish Cross of 
Merit, the Cross for Valour, etc. 

For the most part the uniforms were well cut and a good fit; the 
boots too were well-fitting. Often personal monograms were found 
on the underclothing. In all instances the uniforms and the under- 
clothes were well-buttoned. Braces and belts were in good order. 
Apart from a few instances of damage by bayonets, the clothing had 
not been interfered with and there were no traces of violence. 

All these facts definitely lead to the conclusion that the victims were 
buried in the uniforms worn in captivity prior to their death, and 
that the bodies lay untouched until the opening of the graves. A 
theory, widely disseminated by the enemy, that the bodies were later 
dressed in Polish officers’ uniforms is therefore without foundation. 
It is disproved by the results of the medical examination of the 
bodies ; moreover, forensic medicine has taught us that it would be 
out of the question to remove the clothes of thousands of dead bodies 
and then, for the sake of camouflage, to clothe them in well-fitting 
linen and uniforms. 

No watches or rings were found on the bodies; detailed entries 
in the diaries of certain of the victims indicate, however, that they 
had their watches with them up to the last. On one of the bodies a 
well-concealed emerald ring of great value was found; several other 
bodies had valuables concealed on them, particularly silver cigarette- 
cases. The gold from teeth had not been removed. Crosses, gold 
chains, etc., were found under the shirts. 

Apart from small change (Polish paper money, nickel and copper 
coins), larger sums of money in zloty bank-notes were found on the 
victims. In many instances wooden, hand-made cigarette-cases were 
found together with partly-filled tobacco pouches, cigarette holders 
engraved with monograms, inscriptions and the dates 1939 or 1940. 
Often the word “Kozielsk” was engraved on articles; this is the 
name of the camp, situated 250 kilometres south-west of Smolensk 
and 120 kilometres north of Orel, where the majority of the murdered 
officers had been held. There was also personal correspondence from 
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relatives and friends addressed to Kozielsk. Documents found on the 
victims (identity cards—but not military passports—diaries, letters, 
postcards, calendars, photographs, drawings, etc.) gave the name, age, 
profession, origin and family relations of the victims. Pathetic entries 
in the diaries testify to the treatment of the victims by the NKVD. 
Letters and postcards from relatives in Upper Silesia, in the “General 
Government” and in the Russian-occupied zone, written, to judge 
the post-office stamps, between Autumn, 1939, and March or April, 
1940, clearly point to the time of the crime (Spring, 1940). 


Summary 


(J) As a result of the investigations in Katyn Forest 4,143 bodies 
of the members of the Polish Army were exhumed from the mass- 
graves. Out of this number 2,815 (67.9 per cent) were identified. On 
June 3, 1943, the exhumation had to be stopped for sanitary reasons 
(heat, flies). A lot more victims await exhumation, identification and 
forensic medical examination. 


(2) Besides two major-generals, the following victims were identi- 
fied on the spot: 2,250 officers of various ranks, 156 medical and 
veterinary officers, 406 officers of unknown rank, warrant-officers and 
cadet-officers, and one chaplain. Identification of the remaining bodies 
continues, based on correspondence and other personal effects found 
upon them. 


(3) On all the bodies were found small objects of a personal nature, 
including souvenirs, letters, documents, diaries. They wore well-fitting 
Polish uniforms on which the rank badges, awards and medals could 
be recognised. In addition, many articles of military equipment were 
found on the bodies. The bodies from graves Nos. 1-7 were in winter 
clothing, those from grave No. 8 in summer clothing. 


(4) Upon examination of the bodies, there was no suggestion that 
disease might have been the cause of death. With a few exceptions 
the usual bullet shot in the nape of the neck from a 7.65 mm. pistol 
was found. Corroboration is provided by corresponding spent 
cartridge-cases and bullets (some lodged in the bodies) and by one 
live cartridge found at the place of execution. In many instances the 
shots in the nape of the neck had passed through the raised collar of 
the greatcoat. Up-to-date physical, chemical and optical methods of 
investigation showed that the shots were fired at extremely close 
range. 

(5) The execution most probably took place outside the graves. 

(6) A uniform method of binding the hands across the back had 
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been used on a considerable number of the victims. Others (particu- 
larly those from grave No. 5) had greatcoats thrown over their heads 
and in some cases sawdust was found between the coat and the face 
of the victim. Forensic medical examination brought to light distinct 
signs of torture. 


(7) Numerous stab-marks were found, undoubtedly inflicted prior 
to the execution with a dagger-like weapon corresponding to the fluted 
Russian bayonet. No doubt these stabs were a means of urging the 
victims on their way to the place of execution. 


(8) Broken jaws, obviously suffered by the victims when they were 
still alive, prove that they were battered or beaten with rifle-butts 
prior to the murder. 


(9) The uniform shot in the nape of the neck and the uniform 
method of tying the victim’s hands and binding his head show that 
this was the work of skilled men. 


(J0) The bodies were in various stages of decay. In a few cases 
mummification of the uncovered parts had taken place (bodies from 
the upper layers), but generally the formation of adipocere had started 
with the fat penetrating into the clothing. 


(11) Initially, the decomposition of the bodies was not affected by 
the ground, but after some time it was partly influenced by the acids 
in the soil (formation of adipocere and preservation of inner organs). 
On the other hand the products of the decomposition caused charac- 
teristic (chemical and structural) changes in the soil. These phenomena 
show that the bodies lay undisturbed for years in their original place. 


(12) The material discovered in the graves (amongst others, docu- 
ments found there) and the evidence of witnesses (Russian inhabitants 
of the neighbouring villages) prove that the bodies had lain in the 
graves for three years. The changes that had taken place, as ascer- 


tained during the post mortem, and the other findings at the inquest, 
bear this out. 


(13) The execution and the burial of the victims were carried out 
in a cool season, when there were no insects. The documents, 
correspondence, diaries and newspapers found on the bodies prove 
that the officers were murdered in March, April and May, 1940. 


E. Report of the International Medical Commission 


Then follows the report of the International Medical Commission 
which the Germans invited to Katyn. This report we quote in full 
as Chapter VII. 
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Il. The International Red Cross 


Chapter II of the German book (pages 119-141) is devoted to 
published statements concerning the suggested evamination of the 
Katyn murders by a representative of the International Red Cross. 
Amongst other statements, those of General Kukiel and of the Polish 
Government dated April 17, 1943, are cited. 


Ill. The diplomatic and political aspects 


Chapter III (pages 142-166) contains notes, pronouncements and 
Press reports on the diplomatic and political attitudes adopted by the 
Allies towards the Katyn case, and deals particularly with the whole 
problem of the Polish-Soviet conflict to which the tragic discovery 
gave rise. 


IV. List of the individual victims 


Chapter IV (pages 167-273) is entitled ‘Description of the 4,143 
bodies identified up to the seventh day of June, 1943.’ Actually, of 
this number, the Germans themselves stated in paragraph 1 of the 
‘Summary’ that no more than 2,815 bodies had been identified. As a 
result of a detailed examination of the list, however, it has been found 
that the number of bodies which were actually identified does not 
exceed 2,730. There were 464 bodies with documents containing in- 
sufficient information to establish the identity of the victims. The rest 
had no documents and were described for the most part just as “in 
uniform.” 


V. The photographic evidence 
Chapter V (pages 274-330) contains photographs, taken at the scene 
of the crime, of the graves and the bodies, of persons working there 


and of others visiting Katyn Forest, as well as of documents and other 
objects found on the bodies or in the graves. 
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CHAPTER VII 


REPORT OF THE INTERNATIONAL MEDICAL 
COMMISSION 


In early May, 1943, the following report was published by an 
International Medical Commission which conducted an investigation 
into the mass-graves at Katyn Forest on the invitation of the German 


authorities: 


1. Official communiqué 


“A Commission consisting of the representatives from the Institutes 
of Forensic Medicine and Criminology of European Universities, as 
well as of other professors of medicine, conducted a scientific 
examination of the mass-graves of Polish officers in Katyn Forest near 


Smolensk, between April 28 and 30, 1943. 


The Commission was composed of the following members: 


(1) Belgium Speelers, M.D. 
(2) Bulgaria Markov, M.D. 
(3) Denmark Tramsen, M.D. 
(4) Finland Saxén, M.D. 

(5) Croatia Miloslavich, M.D. 
(6) Italy Palmieri, M.D. 
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Professor of | Ophthal- 
mology, Ghent University. 
Reader in Forensic Medi- 
cine and Criminology, Sofia 
University. 

Assistant at the Institute of 
Forensic Medicine in 
Copenhagen. 

Professor of Pathological 
Anatomy, Helsinki Uni- 
versity. 

Professor of Forensic Medi- 
cine and Criminology, 
Zagreb University. 
Professor of Forensic Medi- 
cine and _ Criminology, 
Naples University. 


(7) Holland De Burlet, M.D. Professor of Anatomy, 
Groningen University. 


(8) Bohemian and Hajek, M.D. Professor of Forensic Medi- 
Moravian cine and Criminology, 
Protectorate Prague University, 

(9) Rumania Birkle, M.D. Expert in Forensic Medi- 


cine at the Rumanian 
Ministry of Justice. 

(10) Switzerland Naville, M.D. Professor of Forensic Medi- 
cine and Criminology, 
Geneva University. 


(11) Slovakia Subik, M.D. Professor of Pathological 
Anatomy, Bratislava Uni- 
versity. 

(12) Hungary Orsés, M.D. Professor of Forensic Medi- 


cine and Criminology, 
Budapest University. 


“Further, the investigations and meetings of the Commission were 
attended by: 


(1) Buhtz, M.D. Professor of Forensic Medicine and Criminology 
at Breslau (Wroclaw) University, entrusted with 
the exhumation work at Katyn by the German 
High Command. 


(2) Costedoat Medical Inspector, attending the work of the 
Commission on behalf of the Head of the French 
Government. 


“The discovery of the mass-graves of Polish officers in Katyn 
Forest, near Smolensk, recently brought to the attention of the Ger- 
man authorities, induced Doctor Conti, the Head of the Reich Health 
Department, to ask the above-mentioned specialists from various 
European countries to investigate the Katyn discovery and thus to 
assist in elucidating this unique case. 

“The Commission personally questioned a number of Russian wit- 
nesses from the vicinity who testified that in March and April, 1940, 
large transports of Polish officers arrived almost daily at the railway 
station of Gniezdovo, near Katyn, where they were unloaded and sent 
in lorries (trucks) towards the Katyn forest, never to be heard of 
again. The Commission also examined the discoveries and the results of 
previous investigations, as well as such evidence as had been collected. 
Up to April 30, 1943, 982 bodies had been exhumed. Of these, about 
70 per cent were gradually identified; documents found on the re- 
maining victims could not be used for identification until they had 
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been properly cleaned. All bodies exhumed prior to the arrival of the 
Commission had been examined and in most cases a post mortem had 
been carried out by Professor Buhtz and his colleagues. Up till now 
seven mass graves have been excavated. The largest contained the 
bodies of about 2,500 officers. 

“The members of the Commission personally conducted a post 
mortem on nine of the bodies, and proceeded to establish the evidence 
in specially selected cases. 


Results of autopsies and forensic medical 
examinations 


“All bodies so far exhumed show that death was caused by a shot 
in the head. These shots were without exception fired into the nape 
of the neck ; generally one shot had been fired, in some instances two, 
and in one instance three. In every case the bullet had entered the 
lower part of the nape, piercing the occipital bone, close to the opening 
of the lower part of the skull; the point of exit was in the forehead, 
generally on the line of the hair-growth, in some rare cases in the 
lower part of the forehead. The shots were without exception those 
of a pistol with a calibre of less than eight millimetres. 

“That the shots had been fired from a barrel touching the nape of 
the neck or at extremely close range is proved by the cracks in the 
skull, by traces of gunpowder on the base of the skull close to the 
entrance of the bullet, and by the similarity of the exit orifices caused 
by the bullet. This may also be deduced from the fact that, apart 
from a few isolated cases, the path of the bullet is identical. The 
striking uniformity of the injuries and the position of the bullet’s 
entry, all within a very small circumference on the lower part of the 
skull, point to experienced hands having been at work. The wrists 
of a large number of victims were found to have been tied in exactly 
the same way and in a few cases light bayonet stabs were noticed in 
the skin and in the clothes. The way in which the hands of the victims 
were tied is similar to that observed in the case of corpses of Russian 
civilians, also exhumed in Katyn Forest, but buried much earlier. 
Further, it has been established that the shots in the nape of the neck 
of these civilians had likewise been the work of experienced men. 

“A stray bullet which had penetrated the head of a Polish officer 
previously killed by the usual shot in the nape of the neck, and which 
was wedged in the exterior part of the bone, proves that the bullet 
first killed another officer and then struck this officer who already 
lay dead in the pit. This fact warrants the assertion that shooting 
also took place in the pits themselves, in order to avoid transferring 
the corpses to the burial ground. 
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The International Medical Commission at work 


The Swiss expert, Professor F. Naville 


“The mass-graves are situated in clearings, which had been com- 
pletely levelled and then planted with pine trees. According to per- 
sonal examinations carried out by the members of the Commission 
and the statements of senior forestry inspector Von Herff, who had 
been summoned as an expert, the pine trees in question were at least 
five years old, rather stunted owing to their being in the shade of 
older trees, and had been planted in that area three years ago. 


“The pits were dug in stepped terraces in a hilly area and in sandy 
soil. In places they penetrated to underground water. 

“The bodies were almost without exception laid face downwards, 
pressed together, fairly tidily around the sides of the pit but more 
irregularly in the centre. In almost all cases the legs were extended. 
It is clear that the bodies were arranged systematically. The Com- 
mission observed that the uniforms of the exhumed bodies, especially 
in respect of buttons, badges of rank, decorations, boots, marks on the 
underwear, etc., were typically Polish. The uniforms in question were 
winter ones. Fur coats, leather jackets, pullovers, officers’ boots and 
caps customarily worn by Polish officers were frequently found. Only 
a few bodies of other ranks were discovered; the body of a priest 
was also found. All the uniforms were well-fitting despite the varying 
sizes of the wearers. The underclothes were buttoned up in the normal 
way; the braces of the trousers were properly adjusted. The Com- 
mission arrived at the conclusion that the victims were buried in the 
uniforms worn by them up to the moment of their death. 

“No watches or rings were found on the bodies although, judging 
from the entries in the notebooks in which the exact time had been 
recorded, the officers must have been in possession of watches until 
the last moment. Valuable articles of metal were found concealed on 
a few bodies only. Bank-notes were found in large quantities and 
quite often some small change. Boxes of matches and Polish cigarettes 
were also found, and in some cases tobacco pouches, and cigarette 
cases bearing the inscription ‘Kozielsk’ (the name of the last Russian 
POW camp where the majority of the murdered officers had been 
imprisoned). The documents found on the bodies (notebooks, letters, 
newspapers) bear the dates covering the period between the Autumn 
of 1939 and the months of April and March, 1940. So far, the most 
recent date that has come to light is that on a Russian newspaper 
dated April 22, 1940. 

“The stages of decay were found to vary in accordance with the 
position of the bodies in the pits. Whilst mummification had taken 
place on the top and at the sides of the mass of bodies, a humid 
process could be observed caused by the damp nearer the centre. 
Adjacent bodies were stuck together with a thick putrid liquid. The 
peculiar deformations due to pressure clearly show that the bodies 
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remained in the position they had assumed when they were first 
thrown into the pits. 

“Neither insects nor any traces of them, such as could have dated 
from the time of the burial, were found on the bodies. This proves 
that the shooting of the victims and their burial took place in the cold 
season, when there were no insects. 

“Several skulls were examined with a view to seeing whether they 
showed a condition which, if present, constitutes, according to the ex- 
periments made by Professor Orsds, clear evidence regarding the date 
of death. This appears as a crust, formed of layers of necrotic struc- 
ture, around the surface of the brain which is turned into a uniform 
clay, like pulp. Bodies that have been in graves less than three years 
do not show this condition. Amongst others, body No. 526, which 
was discovered on the surface of a big mass grave, bore distinct 
traces of this phenomenon. 


Recapitulation 


“The Commission has examined the mass-graves of Polish officers 
in Katyn Forest. So far seven of these graves have been opened. Up 
to the present a total of 982 bodies has been exhumed and examined. 
Some of them have been submitted to a detailed post-mortem 
examination. Seventy per cent of the bodies have been identified. 

“The death of all these victims was caused exclusively by a shot in 
the nape of the neck. From statements made by witnesses, as well as 
from letters, diaries, newspapers, etc. found on the bodies, it follows 
that the executions took place in March and April, 1940. There is a 
complete conformity between the statements concerning the mass- 
graves and the results of the examination of single bodies of Polish 
officers.” 

The above experts’ report was signed at Smolensk on April 30, 
1943, by the following persons: Speelers, Markov, Tramsen, Saxén, 
Palmieri, Miloslavich, De Burlet, Hajek, Birkle, Naville, Subik, Orsds. 


2. The origin of the International Medical Commission and the 
method of investigation 


Professor Palmieri gave to the Polish military authorities in Naples, 
in 1944 the following information concerning the origin of the Com- 
mission, the members of which had been invited by the Germans and 
of the method employed by the investigators. 

The Commission was summoned after the refusal of the Inter- 
national Red Cross to participate in the investigation. As is known, 
the International Red Cross in Switzerland was obliged to refuse, 
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because it had not received the necessary authorisation from the Soviet 
Government. In view of the foregoing, the German Government 
decided to organise their own investigations, by entrusting the enquiry 
into the Katyn crime to the best-known European specialists in 
forensic medicine. A delegate of the Polish Government in London 
was invited to join the Commission, but he declined. 

Thirteen delegates of various countries met in Berlin. German 
scientists did not partake in the work of the Commission; Doctor 
Buhtz, Professor of Forensic Medicine at the University of Breslau 
(Wroclaw), merely acted in a liaison capacity between the Commission 
and the German authorities. 

From the very beginning, that is to say at the preliminary meeting 
of the Commission, it was unanimously decided that the investiga- 
tions should be conducted on purely a scientific basis, excluding all 
political or polemic aspects. The Commission then proceeded to 
formulate the questions to which they would limit themselves, viz.: 

(1) Identification of bodies. 
(2) Ascertaining the cause of death. 
(3) Establishing the time at which death occurred. 

It must be stressed that during the entirely impartial investigations 
and the drawing-up of the well-known conclusions unanimously 
adopted, the Commission adhered strictly to the above-mentioned 
rules. 

All members of the Commission enjoyed absolute freedom of move- 
ment and were provided with such technical means as might be of 
help to them. They were allowed to go to the graves in order to 
direct the exhumation in the places and under the conditions that they 
deemed suitable. A Commission of the Polish Red Cross which had 
arrived from Warsaw worked simultaneously but separately at Katyn 
and arrived at the same conclusions. 

On their return to Berlin, the members of the Commission handed 
over their report to Doctor Conti, the Head of the Reich Health 
Department, and the Commission was then disbanded. 

It must be emphasised that the work of the members of the Com- 
mission was entirely honorary. None of them received any salary or 
allowance, decoration or academic distinction, or any other compensa- 


tion whatsoever. They merely received railway tickets and their hotel 
bills were settled on the spot. 


3. Dr. Markov’s revocation 

The Bulgarian expert, Dr. Markov, lecturer at the University of 
Sofia, subsequently revoked his signed statement, included in the re- 
port of the International Medical Commission. He did it for the first 
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time in February, 1945, when arraigned before the Highest Military 
Court for leading German war criminals in Bulgaria, which court had 
been established after the German troops had withdrawn from that 
country, the Soviet army had overrun Bulgaria and the Communist 
régime was established there. In consequence of this revocation, the 
Prosecutor withdrew his indictment against Dr. Markov. 

At Nuremberg on July 1, 1946, Dr Markov repeated the evidence 
he had given before the People’s Tribunal in Sofia. 


4. Report of a Swiss Professor, Frangois Naville, of January, 1947 


In September, 1946, when the Nuremberg Trial was nearing its end, 
a Communist member of the Swiss Grand Council, Mr. Vincent 
(Swiss Communists ostensibly belong to the “Labour Party”), deemed 
it expedient to launch an attack against Professor Frangois Naville 
on account of his participation in an International Medical Com- 
mission which in 1943 had conducted an investigation at Katyn and 
later published its well-known report. Mr. Vincent chose the form of 
an interpellation addressed to the Geneva Executive Body (State 
Council). 

This interpellation had its repercussion at a sitting of the Geneva 
Legislative Body (Grand Council) in 1947, when Mr. Albert Picot, 
Head of the Cantonal Government, answered Mr. Vincent’s case. A 
substantial part of this answer consisted in reading extracts from 
Professor Naville’s report, presented by the latter to the Government, 
at their request, following the interpellation. The following is the sub- 
stance of M. Albert Picot’s statement. 

At the meeting of the Grand Council of September 11, 1946, a 
member, Mr. Vincent, asked the Council of State how they proposed 
to judge the case of Dr. Naville, Professor of Forensic Medicine, 
who had agreed to act as legal expert at the request of the German 
Government in April, 1943, where the origin of the 10,000 corpses 
of Polish officers discovered in Katyn Forest near Smolensk was con- 
cerned. It is known that Katyn is in Russia, in a region which the 
Russians had occupied since the beginning of the Polish-German war 
in 1939, and where the Germans had not arrived until the Summer or 
Autumn of 1941, after the first successes of their offensive in the 
direction of Smolensk.* 

If the killings took place in 1940 or the Winter of 1940-41, then 
these men were executed by the Russians. If the corpses dated from 
the Autumn of 1941 or from 1942, then the murderers were Germans. 


“Smolensk and Katyn are actually situated in an area which lay 
inside the borders of the USSR before 1939. 
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Considering the climatic conditions, the question could be decided 
by the advanced state of decomposition of the bodies. 

In its report the State Council would deal only with the following 
three points: 
(1) The relations between Mr. Naville and the Swiss authorities 

(federal, cantonal and military) before his departure. 
(2) Did Mr. Naville receive any reward from Germany? 
(3) Did Mr. Naville agree to work under conditions of constraint, 
thus soiling the honour of a Swiss Professor? 

On all these three questions they were in possession of a clear report 
from Mr. Naville, and he was happy to read them extracts from it: 
1, Preamble 

“I wish to state that in the present circumstances I have been 
obliged for the first time to abandon the restraint which I deliberately 
undertook to exercise for the last three years. I am not mixed up with 
politics. I consider that I did my duty by participating in the technical 
enquiry with a view to throwing some light on the matter concerned, 
and I have always refused to follow up the numerous requests 
addressed to me, either by Swiss or by foreigners, to make public my 
findings or my opinion. Rightly or wrongly, I considered that only the 
Poles, who had asked for an enquiry into the circumstances in which 
some ten thousand of their officers, prisoners-of-war, had been killed, 
could assume the responsibility of initiating a public discussion on 
the subject, of which the consequences could not be foretold. 

“But the intervention of Mr. Vincent forces me to give certain 
information on the matter. 


Conditions of request and acceptance 


“I recall that after the Germans had uncovered the ditches contain- 
ing several thousand Polish officers, killed, according to them, by 
Russian secret police, the Polish Government in London as well as the 
Polish and German Red Cross asked the International Committee of the 
Red Cross to conduct an investigation on the spot. As Russia seemed 
determined to veto such an enquiry, the German sanitary authorities, 
in order to accede to the wishes of the Poles, decided to entrust the 
investigation to a committee of experts composed of one specialist in 
forensic medicine from almost every neutral country, that is, each 
country not directly interested in the matter. 

“The Russians, considering that the demand for an impartial in- 
vestigation submitted by the Poles was a hostile act on their part, 
severed diplomatic relations with the Polish Government on Monday, 
April 26, 1943. This I was told by the Swiss Envoy in Berlin, Mr. 
Frohlicher, on whom I called immediately after my arrival in Berlin. ... 
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“It was on the night of April 22, 1943, that Dr. Steiner, of Geneva, 
medical adviser to the German Consulate General there, asked me 
whether I could and would leave on April 26 to join the committee of 
experts concerned. May I add in this connection that I have never 
concealed from anybody my outspoken, and I may even say violent, 
hostility towards Germany after 1914, caused by their foreign policy 
which I always considered dangerous for Switzerland, and since 1933 
by the attitude adopted by the Nazi bosses. I could give many proofs 
of this. It was well known to my students at the University, as even 
the late German Professor Askanasy occasionally protested to me 
about it. Your department can ascertain from Professor Liebeskind 
what I said after incidents provoked by one of his lectures to German 
students, and from the Dean of the Faculty of Law the way in which I 
intervened in connection with the affair of the German student-spies. 

“Therefore I refused at first, and suggested some other Swiss experts 
in forensic medicine. In the meantime, however, I contacted other 
persons. They told me that this was not a matter of rendering a service 
to the Germans, but of responding to the legitimate wish of the Poles, 
who demanded that an impartial investigation be made, and that it 
should be established whether anything had been done to produce 
a nominal roll of the dead officers, to proceed with the identifications 
as far as possible, and to inform the next-of-kin. Here I must remind 
you that, contrary to the practice followed by all the other belligerents, 
the Russians always refused to supply lists of prisoners-of-war 
taken by them to the International Committee of the Red Cross, and 
that for a long time no news had been received of the 10,000 officers 
they had taken prisoner. 

“When Dr. Steiner again invited me, therefore, I decided to accept ; 
if I am not mistaken it was on Friday night. It seemed to me that it 
would be cowardly to refuse to co-operate in an enquiry whose ob- 
ject was to establish the truth, under the pretext that I would neces- 
sarily be dissatisfied with one or the other of the belligerents accused 
of a crime so particularly odious and contrary to the modern usages 
of war. At that time, moreover, I did not know what the composition 
of the committee of experts would be, or even what would be sub- 
mitted to me for examination and enquiry.” 


Departure 


Professor Naville’s report goes on to state that he was authorised 
to take part in the Medical Commission of Investigation both by the 
Swiss military authorities and by the Federal authorities (Political 
Department). In accordance with the regulations he advised the Dean 
of his Faculty, who neither at that time nor at any later period, raised 
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any objection. Next, the report deals with the question of the fees 
which the Germans were supposed to have paid to the members of 
the Commission: 


Fees 


“Mr. Vincent seems to be under the impression that I received a 
considerable amount of German gold. He can be relieved of his 
anxiety. I was certainly entitled to ask for a fee for such complicated 
work of such importance, on which I spent one month of my time 
carrying out various researches, after a journey taking eight days. 
But from the very beginning I decided to refuse it, on moral grounds. 
I did not want to obtain money either from the Poles or from the 
Germans. I do not know who paid the expenses of the journey of our 
committee of experts, but I personally never asked for nor received 
from anyone any gold, money, gifts, rewards, assets, or promises of 
any kind. If, at a time when it is being mauled simultaneously by the 
armies of two mighty neighbours, a country learns of the massacre of 
nearly 10,000 of its officers, prisoners-of-war, who committed no 
crime other than to fight in its defence, and when that country tries 
to find out how this came about, a decent man cannot demand fees 
for going to the place and trying to lift the hem of the veil which 
concealed, and still conceals, the circumstances in which this act of 
odious cowardice, so contrary to the usages of war, was committed. 
be 
&. ae 


Conditions of work 


“Mr. Vincent asserts that I was acting under constant pressure from 
the Gestapo, which prevented us from having a free hand. This is 
absolutely untrue. I do not know whether the police were represented 
amongst those who received and accompanied us (doctors and guides), 
but I can definitely state that we were able to proceed undisturbed 
with our work as experts. I did not notice any signs of pressure being 
exerted on myself or on any of my colleagues. We were always able 
to discuss all matters freely amongst ourselves without the Germans 
being present. On many occasions I told my co-experts and the Ger- 
mans who received us certain ‘truths’ which they considered rather 
outspoken. They seemed dumbfounded, but no one ever molested me. 
I did not conceal what J thought of the moral responsibility of the 
Germans in this matter, as it was they who went to war and invaded 
Poland, even if our conclusions should establish their innoncence in 
the matter of the death of the officers. 

“We spent two days and three nights at Smolensk, about 50 km. 
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from the Russian lines. I moved about quite freely at Smolensk, as in 
Berlin, without being in any way accompanied or shadowed. As two 
of us could speak Russian, we were on several occasions able to talk 
to the peasants and Russian prisoners-of-war. We also contacted the 
medical personnel of the Polish Red Cross, who co-operated at the 
exhumation, and were specially detailed to identify the bodies, make 
nominal rolls and inform the next-of-kin. We assured ourselves that 
everything possible was being done in that respect. 


“We freely carried out about ten post mortem examinations of 
bodies which we had had taken, in our presence, from the lower 
layers of the unexplored common graves. Undisturbed, we dictated 
reports on the post mortem examinations, without any intervention 
from the German medical personnel. We examined, superficially but 
quite freely, about one hundred corpses which had been disinterred 
in our presence. I, myself, found in the clothes of one of them a 
wooden cigarette-holder engraved with the name ‘Kozielsk’ (one of 
the three camps from which the doomed officers had come), and in 
the uniform of another I found a box of matches from a Russian 
factory in the Province of Orel, the region where the three camps 
concerned were situated.* 


“At the examinations, being concerned with the forensic medicine 
aspect, we paid particular attention to the transformation of the fatty 
substances of the skin and internal organs, to changes in the bones, 
to the destruction of joint tendons, to changes and atrophies of various 
parts of the body, and also to all other signs which would testify to 
the time of death. 


“Examination of the skull of a lieutenant, undertaken specifically 
by Professor Orsés from Budapest, at which I was present, brought 
to light a condition that virtually excluded the possibility of death 
having occurred less than three years previously, according to 
scientific works already published on that kind of mutilation. . . . 


“We experts were also at liberty to discuss amongst ourselves all 
our findings as well as the wording of our report. After having 
examined the graves and the corpses on Thursday and Friday, 29 and 
30 April, all the experts met on Friday afternoon to discuss and 
decide on the composition of the report. Only medical personnel took 
part in that discussion, but without any interference. Some of us made 
a draft of the final report, and it was submitted to me for signature 
on Saturday, May 1, at 3 a.m. I offered several comments and asked 
for some changes and additions, which were immediately made. I do 
not know whether the same consideration was given to the observa- 


*Only Kozielek was in fact situated in the region of Orel. 
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tions and criticisms made by Dr. Markov of Bulgaria; I do not 
remember whether he intervened during our discussion at the meeting, 
but I was present when he signed the report on May 1 about noon, 
and I can state that he did not then make any objections or pro- 
tests. I do not know whether he was subject to any constraint by the 
authorities of his own country, either before the journey to Katyn 
or at the time he revoked his signature, on being charged with col- 
laboration and when he declared that he had acted under pressure; 
but he was certainly not under any pressure or constraint while the 
committee of which he was a member was at work. In any case, 
he made in our presence a post mortem of one corpse and quite freely 
dictated the report on it, of which I have a copy... . 


“By joining the twelve other experts in signing our report of 1943, 
I by no means wished to serve the Germans, but only the Poles and 
the Truth. The report, by the way, occupies only five pages in the 
thick illustrated volume of 331 pages which the Germans published 
about Katyn, which I possess, and which I was told is also in the 
possession of the public library in Geneva. 


“Mr. Vincent is a solicitor in Geneva. He knows that even in our 
country, in matters where a public confession or substantial evidence 
have not entirely clarified matters, the parties concerned try to take 
advantage of all the obscure points. He also knows that not every- 
where in Europe are the rights of man and the truth unsullied by the 
ideological and political trends of the day respected as they are, 
happily, in Switzerland. 


“As for us, the forensic medicine experts, it is our right and our 
duty in our modest sphere to seek above all to serve the truth in 
conflicts where the parties sometimes serve other masters; it is the 
tradition and the pride of our profession, an honour sometimes 
dangerous. We must do this without yielding to pressure, from what- 
ever quarter it may come, without regard for the criticism and hostility 
of those who may be put into an awkward position by our unbiased 
impartiality. May our motto always remain that which honours certain 
tombs: Vitam impendere vero. 


“Here, Mr. President, is the report you asked me to submit in 
justification of my actions. I leave it to you to decide whether it would 
be appropriate to contact the Federal Political Department, with 
whose consent I took part in the experts’ examination in question, 
before you submit the text or its gist to the Grand Council, which 
might have political consequences I cannot foresee. 


(signed) F. Naville.” 
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Mr. Picot’s statement 


Those, continued Mr. Picot, were the parts of the report submitted 
by Dr. Naville that concerned them most. 

“The State Council considers that there is nothing with which to 
reproach Dr. Frangois Naville, distinguished man of science, excel- 
lent forensic medicine expert, who acted on his own responsibility 
and who did nothing to infringe any rule of professional conduct or 
of the code of honour. Dr. Naville’s report contains a statement 
justifying the conclusions of his original report of 1943. He may pub- 
lish it when he wishes. The Grand Council is not entitled to make any 
pronouncement on this matter. 

“On the other hand, the Grand Council agrees with us that it is in 
accordance with the ideal of science and the moral principles of our 
country that a scientist should seek the truth by means of thorough 
investigation.”* 


*La Tribune de Genéve, January 20, 1947. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE SOVIET OFFICIAL STATEMENT 


The detailed Soviet official statement on the Katyn murder was 
published in the form of a report of a special commission on 
January 24, 1944. Entitled “The Truth About Katyn — Report of 
Special Commission for Ascertaining and Investigating the Circum- 
stances of the Shooting of Polish Officer Prisoners by the German- 
Fascist Invaders in the Katyn Forest”, it appeared in English in 
London as a Special Supplement to the Soviet War Weekly of 
February 3, 1944. This report, which we reprint in full, reads as 
follows: 

The Special Commission for Ascertaining and Investigating the 
Circumstances of the Shooting of Polish Officer Prisoners by the 
German-Fascist Invaders in the Katyn Forest (near Smolensk) was 
set up on the decision of the Extraordinary State Commission for 
Ascertaining and Investigating Crimes Committed by the German- 
Fascist Invaders and Their Associates. 

The Commission consists of: Member of the Extraordinary State 
Commission Academician Burdenko (Chairman of the Commission) ; 
member of the Extraordinary State Commission Academician Alexei 
Tolstoy ; member of the Extraordinary State Commission the Metro- 
politan Nikolai; President of the All-Slay Committee, Lt.-Gen. 
Gundorov ; the Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Union 
of the Red Cross and Red Crescent Societies, Kolesnikov ; People’s 
Commissar of Education of the Russian S.F.S.R. Academician 
Potemkin ; the Chief of the Central Medical Administration of the 
Red Army, Col.-Gen. Smirnov; the Chairman of the Smolensk 
Regional Executive Committee, Melnikov. To accomplish the task 
assigned to it the Commission invited the following medico-legal 
experts to take part in its work: Chief Medico-Legal Expert of the 
People’s Commissariat of Health Protection of the U.S.S.R., Director 
of Scientific Research in the Institute of Forensic Medicine Prozo- 
rovsky; the Head of the Faculty of Forensic Medicine at the Second 
Moscow Medical Institute, Doctor of Medicine Smolyaninov ; Senior 
Staff Scientists of the State Scientific Research Institute of Forensic 
Medicine under the People’s Commissariat of Health of the U.S.S.R. 
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Semenovsky and assistant Professor Shvaikova; Chief Pathologist of 
the Front, Major of Medical Service, Professor Voropayev. 

The Special Commission had at its disposal extensive material 
presented by the member of the Extraordinary State Commission 
Academician Burdenko, his collaborators, and the medico-legal ex- 
perts who arrived in Smolensk on September 26, 1943, immediately 
upon its liberation, and carried out preliminary study and investi- 
gation of the circumstances of all the crimes perpetrated by the 
Germans. 

The Special Commission verified and ascertained on the spot that 
15 kilometres from Smolensk, along the Vitebsk highway, in the 
section of the Katyn Forest named “Kozy Gory,” 200 metres to the 
S.W. of the highway in the direction of the Dnieper, there are graves 
in which Polish war prisoners shot by the German occupationists were 
buried. 

On the order of the Special Commission, and in the presence of all 
its members and of the medico-legal experts, the graves were exca- 
vated. A large number of bodies clad in Polish military uniform were 
found in the graves. The total number of bodies, as calculated by the 
medico-legal experts, is 11,000. The medico-legal experts made detailed 
examinations of the exhumed bodies and of documents and material 
evidence discovered on the bodies and in the graves. 

Simultaneously with the excavation of the graves and examination 
of the bodies, the Special Commission examined numerous witnesses 
among the local residents, whose testimony establishes with precision 
the time and circumstances of the crimes committed by the German 
occupationists. 

The testimony of witnesses reveals the following. 


The Katyn Forest 


The Katyn Forest had for long been the favourite resort of 
Smolensk people, where they used to rest on holidays. The population 
of the neighbourhood grazed cattle and gathered fuel in the Katyn 
Forest up to the outbreak of war. Even in the summer of 1941 there 
was a Young Pioneers’ Camp of the Industrial Insurance Board in 
this forest, and it was not liquidated until July, 1941. 

An entirely different régime was instituted in the Katyn Forest after 
the capture of Smolensk by the Germans. The forest was heavily 
patrolled. Notices appeared in many places warning that persons en- 
tering without special passes would be shot on the spot. 

The part of the Katyn Forest named “Kozy Gory” was guarded 
particularly strictly, as was the area on the bank of the Dnieper, where 
700 metres from the graves of the Polish war prisoners, there was a 
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country house—the rest home of the Smolensk Administration of the 
Peoples’ Commissariat of Internal Affairs. When the Germans arrived 
this country house was taken over by a German institution named 
“Headquarters of the 537th Engineering Battalion.” 


Polish war prisoners in Smolensk area 


The Special Commission established that, before the capture of 
Smolensk by the Germans, Polish war prisoners, officers and men, 
worked in the western district of the Region, building and repairing 
roads. These war prisoners were quartered in three special camps 
named: Camp No. I O.N., Camp No. 2 O.N. and Camp No. 3 O.N. 
These camps were located 25-45 kilometres west of Smolensk. 

The testimony of witnesses and documentary evidence establish 
that after the outbreak of hostilities, in view of the situation that 
arose, the camps could not be evacuated in time and all the Polish 
war prisoners, as well as some members of the guard and staffs of 
the camps, fell prisoner to the Germans. 

The former Chief of Camp No. 1 O.N., Major of State Security 
Vetoshnikov, interrogated by the Special Commission, testified: “I 
was waiting for the order on the removal of the camp, but communi- 
cation with Smolensk was cut. Then I myself with several staff mem- 
bers went to Smolensk to clarify the situation. In Smolensk I found 
a tense situation. I applied to the chief of traffic of the Smolensk 
section of the Western Railway, Ivanov, asking him to provide the 
camp with railway cars for evacuation of the Polish war prisoners. 
But Ivanov answered that I could not count on receiving cars. I also 
tried to get in touch with Moscow to obtain permission to set out on 
foot, but I failed. By this time Smolensk was already cut off from the 
camp by the Germans, and [I do} not know what happened to the 
Polish war prisoners and guards who remained in the camp.” 

Engineer Ivanov, who in July, 1941, was acting Chief of Traffic of 
the Smolensk Section of the Western Railway, testified before the 
Special Commission: “The Administration of Polish War Prisoners’ 
Camps applied to my office for cars for evacuation of the Poles, but 
we had none to spare. Besides, we could not send cars to the Gussino 
line, where the majority of the Polish war prisoners were, since that 
line was already under fire. Therefore, we could not comply with the 
request of the Camps Administration. Thus the Polish war prisoners 
remained in the Smolensk Region.” 

The presence of the Polish war prisoners in the camps in the 
Smolensk Region is confirmed by the testimony of numerous witnesses 
who saw these Poles near Smolensk in the early months of the occu- 
pation up to September, 1941, inclusive. 
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Witness Maria Alexandrovna Sashneva, elementary schoolteacher 
in the village of Zenkovo, told the Special Commission that in August, 
1941, she gave shelter in her house in Zenkovo to a Polish war 
prisoner who had escaped from camp. 

“The Pole wore Polish military uniform, which I recognised at 
once, as during 1940 and 1941 I used to see groups of Polish war 
prisoners working on the road under guard. . . . I took an interest 
in the Pole because it turned out that, before being called up, he had 
been an elementary schoolteacher in Poland. He told me that he had 
completed normal school in Poland and then studied at some military 
school and was a Junior Lieutenant of the Reserve. At the outbreak 
of war between Poland and Germany he was called up and served in 
Brest-Litovsk, where he was taken prisoner by Red Army units... . 
He spent over a year in the camp near Smolensk. 

“When the Germans arrived they seized the Polish camp and 
instituted a strict régime in it. The Germans did not regard the Poles 
as human beings. They oppressed and outraged them in every way. 
On some occasions Poles were shot without any reason at all. He 
decided to escape. Speaking of himself, he said that his wife, too, 
was a teacher and that he had two brothers and two sisters... .” 

On leaving next day the Pole gave his name, which Sashneva put 
down in a book. In this book, Practical Studies in Natural History, 
by Yagodovsky, which Sashneva handed to the Special Commission, 
there is a note on the last page: “Juzeph and Sofia Loek. House 25, 
Ogorodnaya St., town Zamostye.” In the list published by the Ger- 
mans, under No. 3796 Lt. Juzeph Loek is put down as having been 
shot at “Kozy Gory” in the Katyn Forest in the spring of 1940. Thus, 
from the German report, it would appear that Juzeph Loek had been 
shot one year before the witness Sashneva saw him. 

The witness Danilenkov, a peasant of the “Krasnaya Zarya” col- 
lective farm of the Katyn Rural Soviet, stated: “In August and Sep- 
tember, 1941, when the Germans arrived, I used to meet Poles work- 
ing on the roads in groups of 15 to 20.” 

Similar statements were made by the following witnesses: Soldaten- 
kov, former headman of the village of Borok ; Kolachev, a Smolensk 
doctor ; Ogloblin, a priest; Sergeyev, track foreman; Smiryagin, en- 
gineer ; Moskovskaya, resident of Smolensk; Alexeyev, chairman of 
a collective farm in the village of Borok; Kutseev, waterworks 
technician ; Gorodetsky, a priest; Bazekina, a bookkeeper; Vetrova, 
a teacher; Savvateyev, stationmastez: at the Gnezdovo station, and 
others. 
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Round-ups of Polish war prisoners 


The presence of Polish war prisoners in the autumn of 1941 in 
Smolensk districts is also confirmed by the fact that the Germans 
made numerous round-ups of those war prisoners who had escaped 
from the camps. 

Witness Kartoshkin, a carpenter, testified: “In the autumn of 1941 
the Germans not only scoured the forests for Polish war prisoners, 
but also used police to make night searches in the villages.” 

Zakharov, former headman of the village of Novye Bateki, testified 
that in the autumn of 1941 the Germans intensively “combed” the 
villages and forests in search of Polish war prisoners. Witness 
Danilenkov, a peasant of the Krasnaya Zarya collective farm, testi- 
fied: “Special round-ups were held in our place to catch Polish war 
prisoners who had escaped. Some searches took place in my house two 
or three times. After one such search I asked the headman, Konstantin 
Sergeyev, whom they were looking for in our village. Sergeyev said 
that an order had been received from the German Kommandantur 
according to which searches were to be made in all houses without 
exception, since Polish war prisoners who had escaped from the camp 
were hiding in our village. After some time the searches were dis- 
continued.” 

The witness collective farmer Fatkov testified: “Round-ups and 
searches for Polish war prisoners took place several times. That was 
in August and September, 1941. After September, 1941, the round-ups 
were discontinued and no one saw Polish war prisoners any more.” 


Shootings of Polish war prisoners 


The above-mentioned “Headquarters of the 537th Engineering Bat- 
talion” quartered in the country house at “Kozy Gory” did not 
engage in any engineering work. Its activities were a closely guarded 
secret. What this “headquarters’ engaged in, in reality, was revealed by 
numerous witnesses, including Alexeyeva. Mikhailova and Konakhov- 
skaya, residents of the village of Borok of the Katyn Rural Soviet. 

On the order of the German Commandant of the Settlement of 
Katyn, they were detailed by the headman of the village of Borok, 
Soldatenkov, to serve the personnel of “headquarters” at the above- 
mentioned country house. On arrival in “Kozy Gory” they were told 
through an interpreter about a number of restrictions: — 

They were absolutely forbidden to go far from the country house 
or to go to the forest, to enter rooms without being called and with- 
out being escorted by German soldiers, to remain in the grounds of 
the country house at night. They were allowed to come to work and 
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leave after work only by a definite route and only escorted by soldiers. 
This warning was given to Alexeyeva, Mikhailova and Konakhov- 
skaya, through an interpreter, personally by the Chief of the German 
Institution, Ober[st]-leutnant Armes, who for this purpose summoned 
them one at a time. 

As to the personnel of the “headquarters,” Alexeyeva testified: “In 
the ‘Kozy Gory’ country house there were always about thirty Ger- 
mans. Their chief was Ober[st]-leutnant Ames, and his aide was Ober 
leutnant Rekst. Here were also a Lieutenant Hott, Sergeant-Major 
Lumert, N.C.O. in charge of supplies; Rose, his assistant Isikes, 
Sergeant-Major Grenewski, who was in charge of the power station ; 
the photographer, a corporal whose name I do not remember; the 
interpreter, a Volga German whose name seems to have been Johann, 
but I called him Ivan; the cook, a German named Gustav; and a 
number of others whose names and surnames I do not know.” 

Soon after beginning their work Alexeyeva, Mikhailova and 
Konakhovskaya began to notice that “something shady” was going on 
at the country house. 

Alexeyeva testified: “The interpreter warned us several times on 
behalf of Arnes that we were to hold our tongues and not chatter 
about what we saw and heard at the country house. Besides, I guessed 
from a number of signs that the Germans were engaged in some 
shady doings at this country house. ... At the close of August and 
during most of September, 1941, several trucks used to come prac- 
tically every day to the ‘Kozy Gory’ country house. At first I paid 
no attention to that, but later I noticed that each time these trucks 
arrived at the grounds of the country house they stopped for half 
an hour, and sometimes for a whole hour, somewhere on the country 
road connecting the country house with the highway. I drew this 
conclusion because some time after these trucks reached the grounds 
of the country house the noise they made would cease. 

“Simultaneously with the noise stopping, single shots would be 
heard. The shots followed one another at short but approximately 
even intervals. Then the shooting would die down and the trucks 
would drive up right to the country house. German soldiers and 
N.C.O.s came out of the trucks. Talking noisily they went to wash 
in the bath house, after which they engaged in drunken orgies. On 
those days a fire was always kept burning in the bathhouse stove. 

“On the days when the trucks arrived more soldiers from some 
German military units used to arrive at the country house. Special 
beds were put up for them in the soldiers’ Casino set up in one of 
the halls of the country house. On those days many meals were cooked 
in the kitchen and a double ration of drinks was served with the 
meals. Shortly before the trucks reached the country house armed 
soldiers went to the forest, evidently to the spot where the trucks 
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The “dacha” of the NKVD in Katyn Forest 


Covered with a greatcoat and tied with rope: one of the victims 


stopped, because in half an hour or an hour they returned in these 
trucks, together with the soldiers who lived permanently in the country 
house. 

“Probably I would not have watched or noticed how the noise of 
the trucks coming to the country house used to die down and then 
rise again were it not for the fact that whenever the trucks arrived we 
(Konakhovskaya, Mikhailova and myself) were driven to the kitchen 
if we happened to be in the courtyard near the house; and they 
would not let us out of the kitchen if we happened to be in it. There 
was also the fact that on several occasions I noticed stains of fresh 
blood on the clothes of two Lance Corporals. All this made me pay 
close attention to what was going on at the country house. 

“Then I noticed strange intervals in the movement of the trucks 
and their pauses in the forest. I also noticed that bloodstains appeared 
on the clothes of the same two men—the Lance Corporals. One of 
them was tall and red-headed, the other of medium height and fair. 
From all this I inferred that the Germans brought people in the truck 
to the country house and shot them. I even guessed approximately 
where this took place as, when coming to and leaving the country 
house, I noticed freshly thrown-up earth in several places near the 
road. The area of this freshly thrown-up earth increased every day. 
In the course of time the earth in these spots began to look normal.” 

In answer to a question put by the Special Commission—-what kind 
of people were shot in the forest near the country house—Alexeyeva 
replied that they were Polish war prisoners, and in confirmation of her 
words, stated: 

“There were days when no trucks arrived at the country house, 
but even so soldiers left the house for the forest, whence came fre- 
quent single shots. On returning the soldiers always took a bath and 
then drank. 

“Another thing happened. Once I stayed at the country house 
somewhat later than usual. Mikhailova and Konakhovskaya had al- 
ready left. Before I finished the work which had kept me there, a 
soldier suddenly entered and told me I could go. He referred to Rose’s 
order. He also accompanied me to the highway. 

“Standing on the highway 150 or 200 metres from where the road 
branches off to the country house I saw a group of about 30 Polish 
war prisoners marching along the highway under heavy German 
escort. I knew them to be Poles because even before the war, and for 
some time after the Germans came, I used to meet on the highway 
Polish war prisoners wearing the same uniform with their charac- 
teristic four-cornered hats. I halted near the roadside to see where 
they were being led, and I saw that they turned towards our country 
house at ‘Kozy Gory.’ 

“Since by that time I had begun to watch closely everything going 
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on at the country house, I became interested. I went back some 
distance along the highway, hid in bushes near the roadside, and 
waited. In some 20 or 30 minutes I heard the familiar single shots. 
Then everything became clear to me and I hurried home. 

“I also concluded that evidently the Germans were shooting Poles 
not only in the daytime when we worked at the country house, but 
also at night in our absence. I understood this also from recalling the 
occasions when all the officers and men who lived in the country 
house, with the exception of the sentries, woke up late, about noon. 
On several occasions we guessed about the arrival of the Poles in 
‘Kozy Gory’ from the tense atmosphere that descended on the country 
house. . . . All the officers left the country house and only a few 
sentries remained in it, while the Sergeant-Major kept checking up 
on the sentries over the telephone . . .” 

Mikhailova testified: “In September, 1941, shooting was heard very 
often in the ‘Kozy Gory’ Forest. At first I took no notice of the 
trucks, which were closed at the side and on top and painted green. 
They used to drive up to our country house always accompanied by 
N.C.O.s. Then I noticed that these trucks never entered our garage, 
and also that they were never unloaded. They used to come very 
often, especially in September, 1941. 

“Among the N.C.O.s who always sat with the drivers I began to 
notice one tall one with a pale face and red hair. When these trucks 
drove up to the country house, all the Germans, as if at a command, 
went to the bathhouse and bathed for a long time, after which they 
drank heavily in the country house. Once this tall red-headed German 
got down from the truck, went to the kitchen and asked for water. 
When he was drinking the water out of a glass I noticed blood on 
the cuff of the right sleeve of his uniform.” 

Mikhailova and Konakhovskaya witnessed the shooting of two 
Polish war prisoners who had evidently escaped from the Germans 
and been caught. Mikhailova testified: “Once Konakhovskaya and I 
were at our usual work in the kitchen when we heard a noise near 
the country house. On coming out we saw two Polish war prisoners 
surrounded by German soldiers who were explaining something to 
N.C.O. Rose. Then Ober[st]-Leutnant Arnes came over to them and 
told Rose something. We hid some distance away, as we were afraid 
that Rose would beat us for being inquisitive. 

“We were discovered, however, and at a signal from Rose the 
mechanic Grenewski drove us into the kitchen and the Poles away 
from the country house. A few minutes later we heard shots. The 
German soldiers and N.C.O. Rose, who soon returned, were engaged 
in animated conversation. Wanting to find out what the Germans had 
done to the detained Poles, Konakhovskaya and I came out again. 
Ame’s aide, who came out simultaneously with us from the main 
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entrance of the country house, asked Rose something in German, 
to which the latter answered, also in German, ‘everything is in order.’ 
We understood these words because the Germans often used them in 
their conversation. From all that took place I concluded that these 
two Poles had been shot.” 

Similar testimony was given by Konakhovskaya. Frightened by the 
happenings at the country house, Alexeyeva, Mikhailova and 
Konakhovskaya decided to quit work there on some convenient pre- 
text. Taking advantage of the reduction of their “wages” from nine 
to three marks a month at the beginning of January, 1942, on 
Mikhailova’s suggestion they did not report for work. In the evening 
of the same day a car came to fetch them, they were brought to the 
country house and locked up by way of punishment—Mikhailova for 
eight days and Alexeyeva and Konakhovskaya for three days each. 
After they had served their terms all of them were sacked. 

While working at the country house Alexeyeva, Mikhailova and 
Konakhovskaya had been afraid to speak to each other about what 
they had observed of the happenings there. But during their arrest, 
sitting in the cell at night, they shared their knowledge. 


At the interrogation on December 24, 1943, Mikhailova testified: 
“Here for the first time we talked frankly about the happenings at the 
country house. I told all I knew. It turned out that Konakhovskaya 
and Alexeyeva also knew these facts but, like myself, had been afraid 
to discuss them. I learned from them that it was Polish war prisoners 
the Germans used to shoot at ‘Kozy Gory.’ Alexeyeva said that once 
in the autumn of 1941, when she was going home after work, she 
saw the Germans driving a large group of Polish war prisoners into 
‘Kozy Gory’ Forest and then she heard shooting.” 


Similar testimony was given by Alexeyeva and Konakhovskaya. On 
comparing notes Alexeyeva, Mikhailova and Konakhovskaya arrived 
at the firm conviction that in August and September, 1941, the Ger- 
mans had engaged in mass shootings of Polish war prisoners at the 
country house in “Kozy Gory.” 


The testimony of Alexeyeva is confirmed by the testimony of her 
father Mikhail Alexeyev, whom she told as far back as in the autumn 
of 1941, during her work at the country house, about her observa- 
tions of the Germans’ activities at the country house. “For a long 
time she would not tell me anything,” Mikhail Alexeyev testified, 
“only on coming home she complained that she was afraid to work 
at the country house and did not know how to get away. When I 
asked her why she was afraid she said that very often shooting was 
heard in the forest. Once she told me in secret that in ‘Kozy Gory’ 
Forest the Germans were shooting Poles. I listened to my daughter 
and warned her very strictly that she should not tell anyone else 
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about it, as otherwise the Germans would learn and then our whole 
family would suffer.” 

That Polish war prisoners used to be brought to “Kozy Gory” in 
small groups of 20 to 30 men escorted by five to seven German 
soldiers, was also testified by other witnesses interrogated by the 
Special Commission: Kisselev, peasant of “Kozy Gory” hamlet ; 
Krivozertsev, carpenter of Krasnyi Bor station in the Katyn Forest ; 
Ivanov, former stationmaster at Gnezdovo in the Katyn Forest area ; 
Savvateyev, stationmaster on duty at the same station; Alexeyev, 
chairman of a collective farm in the village of Borok ; Ogloblin, priest 
of Kuprino Church, and others. These witnesses also heard shots in 
the forest at “Kozy Gory.” 

Of especially great importance in ascertaining what took place at 
“Kozy Gory” country house in the autumn of 1941 is the testimony of 
Professor of Astronomy Bazilevsky, director of the Smolensk Observa- 
tory. In the early days of the occupation of Smolensk by the Ger- 
mans, Professor Bazilevsky was forcibly appointed by the assistant 
Burgomaster while to the post of Burgomaster they appointed the 
lawyer Menshagin, who subsequently left together with them, a traitor 
who enjoyed the special confidence of the German Command and in 
particular of the Smolensk Kommandant Von Schwetz. 

Early in September, 1941, Bazilevsky addressed to Menshagin a 
request to solicit the Kommandant Von Schwetz for the liberation 
of the teacher Zhiglinsky from War Prisoners’ Camp No. 126. In com- 
pliance with this request Menshagin approached Von Schwetz and 
then informed Bazilevsky that his request could not be granted since, 
according to Von Schwetz, “instructions had been received from 
Berlin prescribing that the strictest régime be maintained undeviatingly 
in regard to war prisoners without any slackening.” 

“I involuntarily retorted,” witness Bazilevsky testified, “‘Can any- 
thing be stricter than the régime existing in the camp?” Menshagin 
looked at me in a strange way and bending to my ear, answered in a 
low voice: ‘Yes, there can be! The Russians can at least be left to die 
off, but as to the Polish war prisoners, the orders say that they are 
to be simply exterminated.’ ‘How is that? How should it be under- 
stood?’ I exclaimed. ‘This should be understood literally. There is 
such a directive from Berlin,’ answered Menshagin, and asked me ‘for 
the sake of all that is Holy’ not to tell anyone about this. .. . 

“About a fortnight after this conversation with Menshagin, when I 
was again received by him, I could not keep from asking: ‘What news 
about the Poles?’ Menshagin hesitated for a little, but then answered: 
‘Everything is over with them. Von Schwetz told me that they had 
been shot somewhere near Smolensk.’ Seeing my bewilderment 
Menshagin warned me again about the necessity of keeping this 
affair in the strictest secrecy and then started ‘explaining’ to me the 
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Germans’ policy in this matter. He told me that the shooting of 
Poles was one link in the general chain of anti-Polish policy pursued 
by Germany, which became especially marked in connection with the 
conclusion of the Russo-Polish Treaty.” 

Bazilevsky also told the Special Commission about his conversation 
with the Sonderfuehrer of the 7th Department of the German Kom- 
mandant’s Office, Hirschfeld, a Baltic German who spoke good 
Russian: 

“With cynical frankness Hirschfeld told me that the harmfulness 
and inferiority of the Poles had been proved by history and therefore 
reduction of Poland’s population would fertilise the soil and make 
possible an extension of Germany’s living space. In this connection 
Hirschfeld boasted that absolutely no intellectuals had been left in 
Poland, as they had all been hanged, shot or confined in camps.” 

Bazilevsky’s testimony is confirmed by the witness Yefimov, Pro- 
fessor of Physics, who has been interrogated by the Special Com- 
mission and whom Bazilevsky at that time, in the autumn of 1941, 
told about his conversation with Menshagin. 

Documentary corroboration of Bazilevsky’s and Yefimov’s testi- 
mony is supplied by notes made by Menshagin in his own hand in his 
notebook. This notebook, containing 17 incomplete pages, was found 
in the files of the Smolensk Municipal Board after the liberation of 
Smolensk by the Red Army. Menshagin’s ownership of the notebook 
and his handwriting have been confirmed both by Bazilevsky, who 
knew Menshagin’s hand well, and by expert graphologists. 

Judging by the dates in the notebook, its contents relate to the 
period from early August, 1941, to November of the same year. 
Among the various notes on economic matters (on firewood, electric 
power, trade, etc.) there are a number of notes made by Menshagin 
evidently as a reminder of instructions issued by the German com- 
mandant’s office in Smolensk. These notes reveal with sufficient clarity 
the range of problems with which the Municipal Board dealt as the 
organ fulfilling all the instructions of the German Command. 

The first three pages of the notebook lay down in detail the pro- 
cedure in organising the Jewish “Ghetto” and the system of reprisals 
to be applied against the Jews. 

Page 10, dated August 15, 1941, contains the following note: “All 
fugitive Polish war prisoners are to be detained and delivered to the 
commandant’s office.” Page 15 (undated) contains the entry: “Are 
there any rumours among the population concerning the shooting of 
Polish war prisoners in Kozy Gory (for Umnov).” 

It transpires from the first entry, firstly, that on August 15, 1941, 
Polish war prisoners were still in the Smolensk area and, secondly, 
that they were being arrested by the German authorities. The second 
entry indicates that the German Command, worried by the possibility 
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of rumours about the crime it had committed circulating among the 
civilian population, issued special instructions for the purpose of 
checking this surmise. Umnov, mentioned in this entry, was the Chief 
of the Russian Police in Smolensk during the early months of its 
occupation. 


Beginning of German _ provocation 


In the winter of 1942-43 the general military situation changed 
sharply to the disadvantage of the Germans. The military power of 
the Soviet Union was continually growing stronger. The unity be- 
tween the USSR and her Allies was growing stronger. The Ger- 
mans resolved to launch a provocation, using for this purpose the 
crimes they had committed in the Katyn Forest, and ascribing them 
to the organs of the Soviet authorities. In this way they intended to set 
the Russians and Poles at loggerheads and to cover up the traces of 
their own crimes. A priest, Ogloblin, of the village of Kuprino in the 
Smolensk district, stated: 

“After the events at Stalingrad, when the Germans began to feel 
uncertain, they launched this business. The people started to say that 
‘the Germans are trying to mend their affairs.’ Having embarked on 
the preparation of the Katyn provocation, the Germans first set about 
looking for witnesses who would, under the influence of persuasion, 
bribes or threats, give the testimony which the Germans needed. The 
attention of the Germans was attracted to the peasant Parfen 
Gavrilovich Kisselev, born in 1870, who lived in the hamlet nearest 
to the house in Kozy Gory.” 

Kisselev was summoned to the Gestapo at the close of 1942. Under 
the threat of reprisals, they demanded of him fictitious testimony 
alleging that he knew that in the spring of 1940 the Bolsheviks shot 
Polish war prisoners at the country house of the administration of the 
People’s Commissariat for Internal Affairs in Kozy Gory. 

Kisselev informed the Commission: “In the autumn of 1942 two 
policemen came to my house and ordered me to report to the Gestapo 
at Gniezdovo station. On that same day I went to the Gestapo, which 
had its premises in a two-storeyed house next to the railway station. 
In a room there were a German officer and interpreter. The German 
officer started asking me through the interpreter how long I had lived 
in that district, what my occupation and my material circumstances 
were. I told him that I had lived in the hamlet in the area of Kozy 
Gory since 1907 and worked on my farm. As to my material cir- 
cumstances, I said that I had experienced some difficulties since I 
was old and my sons were at the war. 

“After a brief conversation on this subject, the officer stated that, 
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according to information at the disposal of the Gestapo, in 1940, in 
the area of Kozy Gory in the Katyn Forest, staff members of the 
People’s Commissariat for Internal Affairs shot Polish officers, and he 
asked me what testimony I could give on this score. I answered that 
I had never heard of the People’s Commissariat of Internal Affairs 
shooting people at Kozy Gory, and that anyhow it was impossible, I 
explained to the officer, since Kozy Gory is an absolutely open and 
much frequented place, and if shootings had gone on there the entire 
population of the neighbouring villages would have known. 

“The officer told me I must nevertheless give such evidence, because 
he alleged the shootings did take place. I was promised a big reward 
for this testimony. I told the officer again that I did not know any- 
thing about shootings, and that nothing of the sort could have taken 
place in our locality before the war. In spite of this, the officer 
obstinately insisted on my giving false evidence. 

“After the first conversation about which I have already spoken, I 
was summoned again to the Gestapo in February, 1943. By that time 
I knew that other residents of neighbouring villages had also been 
summoned to the Gestapo and that the same testimony they de- 
manded of me had also been demanded of them. 

“At the Gestapo the same officer and interpreter who had interro- 
gated me the first time again demanded of me evidence that I had 
witnessed the shooting of Polish officers, allegedly effected by the 
People’s Commissariat for Internal Affairs in 1940. I again told the 
Gestapo officer that this was a lie, as before the war I had not heard 
anything about any shootings, and that I would not give false evi- 
dence. The interpreter, however, would not listen to me, but took a 
handwritten document from the desk and read it to me. It said that 
I, Kisselev, resident of a hamlet in the Kozy Gory area, personally 
witnessed the shooting of Polish officers by staff members of the 
People’s Commissariat for Internal Affairs in 1940. 

“Having read this document, the interpreter told me to sign it. I 
refused to do so. The interpreter began to force me to do it by abuse 
and threats. Finally he shouted: ‘Either you sign it at once or we shall 
destroy you. Make your choice!’ 

“Frightened by these threats, I signed the document and thought 
that would be the end of the matter.” 

Later, after the Germans had arranged visits to the Katyn graves by 
various “delegations,” Kisseley was made to speak before a “Polish 
delegation” which arrived there. Kisselev forgot the contents of the 
protocol he had signed at the Gestapo, got mixed up, and finally 
refused to speak. The Gestapo then arrested Kisselev, and, by ruth- 
less beatings, in the course of six weeks again obtained his consent 
to “public speeches.” 

In this connection Kissetev stated: “In reality things went quite a 
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different way. In spring 1943 the Germans announced that in the 
Kozy Gory area in Katyn Forest they had discovered the graves of 
Polish officers allegedly shot in 1940 by organs of the People’s Com- 
missariat for Internal Affairs. Soon after that the Gestapo interpreter 
came to my house and took me to the forest in the Kozy Gory area. 

“When we had left the house and were alone together, the inter- 
preter warned me that I must tell the people present in the forest every- 
thing exactly as it was written down in the document I had signed at 
the Gestapo. 

“When I came into the forest I saw open graves and a group of 
strangers. The interpreter told me that these were ‘Polish delegates’ 
who had arrived to inspect the graves. When we approached the 
graves the ‘delegates’ started asking me various questions in Russian 
in connection with the shooting of Poles, but as more than a month 
had passed since I had been summoned to the Gestapo I forgot 
everything that was in the document I had signed, got mixed up, and 
finally said I did not know anything about the shooting of Polish 
officers. 

“The German officer got very angry. The interprter roughly dragged 
me away from the ‘delegation’ and chased me off. Next morning a 
car with a Gestapo officer drove up to my house. He found me in the 
yard, told me that I was under arrest, put me into the car and took 
me to Smolensk Prison... . 

“After my arrest I was interrogated many times, but they beat me 
more than they questioned me. The first time they summoned me they 
beat me up heavily and abused me, complaining that I had let them 
down, and then sent me back to the cell. During the next summons 
they told me I must state publicly that I had witnessed the shooting 
of Polish officers by the Bolsheviks, and that until the Gestapo was 
satisfied I would do this in good faith I would not be released from 
prison. I told the officer that I would rather sit in prison than tell 
people lies to their faces. After that I was badly beaten up. 

“There were several such interrogations accompanied by beatings, 
and as a result I lost all my strength, my hearing became poor and 
I could not move my right arm. About one month after my arrest 
a German officer summoned me and said: ‘You see the consequences 
of your obstinacy, Kisselev. We have decided to execute you. In the 
moming we shall take you to Katyn Forest and hang you.’ I asked the 
officer not to do this, and started pleading with him that I was not 
fit for the part of ‘eye-witness’ of the shooting as I did not know how 
to tell lies and therefore I would mix everything up again. 

“The officer continued to insist. Several minutes later soldiers came 
into the room and started beating me with rubber clubs. Being unable 
to stand the beatings and torture, I agreed to appear publicly with a 
fallacious tale about shooting of Poles by Bolsheviks. After that I 
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was released from prison on condition that on the first demand of 
the Germans I would speak before ‘delegations’ in Katyn Forest. .. . 

“On every occasion, before leading me to the graves in the forest, 
the interpreter used to come to my house, call me out into the yard, 
take me aside to make sure that no one would hear, and for half an 
hour make me memorise by heart everything I would have to say 
about the alleged shooting of Polish officers by the People’s Com- 
missariat for Internal Affairs in 1940. 

“I recall that the interpreter told me something like this: ‘I live 
in a cottage in Kozy Gory area not far from the country house of 
the People’s Commissariat for Internal Affairs. In spring 1940 I saw 
Poles taken on various nights to the forest and shot there.’ And then 
it was imperative that I must state literally that ‘this was the doing 
of the People’s Commissariat for Internal Affairs.’ After I had 
memorised what the interpreter told me, he would take me to the open 
graves in the forest and compel me to repeat all this in the presence 
of ‘delegations’ which came there. 

“My statements were strictly supervised and directed by the Gestapo 
interpreter. Once when I spoke before some ‘delegation’ I was asked 
the question: ‘Did you see these Poles personally before they were 
shot by the Bolsheviks?’ I was not prepared for such a question and 
answered the way it was in fact, ie., that I saw Polish war prisoners 
before the war, as they worked on the roads. Then the interpreter 
roughly dragged me aside and drove me home. 

“Please believe me when I say that all the time I felt pangs of 
conscience, as I knew that in reality the Polish officers had been shot 
by the Germans in 1941. I had no other choice, as I was constantly 
threatened with the repetition of my arrest and torture.” 

Kisselev’s testimony regarding his summons to the Gestapo, subse- 
quent arrest and beatings are confirmed by his wife Aksinya Kisseleva, 
born 1870, his son Vassily Kisselev, born 1911, and his daughter-in- 
law Mariya Kisseleva, born 1918, who live with him, as well as by 
track foreman Timofey Sergeyev, born 1901, who rents a room in 
Kisselev’s hamlet. The injuries caused to Kisselev at the Gestapo 
(injury of shoulder, considerable impairment of hearing) are con- 
firmed by a protocol of medical examination. 

In their search for “witnesses” the Germans subsequently became 
interested in railway workers at the Gniezdovo station, two and a half 
kilometres from “Kozy Gory,” the station at which the Polish 
prisoners arrived in spring 1940. The Germans evidently wanted to 
obtain corresponding testimony from the railwaymen. For this pur- 
pose, in spring 1943 the Germans summoned to the Gestapo the 
ex-stationmaster of Gniezdovo station, Ivanov, the stationmaster on 
duty, Savvateyev, and others. 

Ivanov, born in 1882, gave the following account of the circum- 
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stances in which he was summoned to the Gestapo: “It was in March, 
1943. I was interrogated by a German officer in the presence of an 
interpreter. Having asked me through the interpreter who I was and 
what post I held at Gniezdovo station before the occupation of the 
district by the Germans, the officer inquired whether I knew that in 
spring 1940 large parties of captured Polish officers had arrived at 
Gniezdovo station in several trains. I said that I knew about this. The 
officer then asked me whether I knew that in the same spring 1940, 
soon after the arrival of the Polish officers, the Bolsheviks had shot 
them all in the Katyn Forest. I answered that I did not know anything 
about that, and that it could not be so, as in the course of 1940-41, 
up to the occupation of Smolensk by the Germans, I had met cap- 
tured Polish officers who had arrived in spring 1940 at Gniezdovo 
station, and who were engaged in road construction work. 

“The officer told me that if a German officer said the Poles had 
been shot by the Bolsheviks, it meant that this was the fact. “There- 
fore,’ the officer continued, ‘you need not fear anything, and you can 
sign with a clear conscience a protocol saying that the captured Polish 
officers were shot by the Bolsheviks and that you witnessed it.’ 

“T replied that I was already an old man, that I was 61 years old, 
and did not want to commit a sin in my old age. I could only testify 
that the captured Poles really arrived at Gniezdovo station in spring 
1940. The German officer began to persuade me to give the required 
testimony, promising that if I agreed he would promote me from the 
position of watchman on a railway crossing to that of stationmaster of 
Gniezdovo station, which I had held under the Soviet Government, 
and also to provide for my material needs. 

“The interpreter emphasised that my testimony as a former railway 
official at Gniezdovo station, the nearest station to Katyn Forest, was 
extremely important for the German Command, and that I would not 
regret it if I gave such testimony. I understood that I had landed in 
an extremely difficult situation, and that a sad fate awaited me. 
However, I again refused to give false testimony to the German 
officer. He started shouting at me, threatened me with beating and 
shooting, and said I did not understand what was good for me. 
However, I stood my ground. The interpreter then drew up a short 
protocol in German on one page, and gave me a free translation of 
its contents. This protocol recorded, as the interpreter told me, only 
the fact of the arrival of the Polish war prisoners at Gniezdovo 
station. When I asked that my testimony be recorded not only in 
German but also in Russian, the officer finally went beside himself 
with fury, beat me up with a rubber club and drove me off the 
premises... .” 

Savvateyev, born in 1880, stated: “In the Gestapo I testified that 
in spring 1940 Polish war prisoners arrived at the station of Gniezdovo 
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in several trains and proceeded further in trucks, and I did not know 
where they went. I also added that I repeatedly met these Poles later 
on the Moscow-Minsk highway, where they were working on repairs 
in small groups. The officer told me I was mixing things up, that I 
could not have met the Poles on the highway, as they had been shot 
by the Bolsheviks, and demanded that I testify to this. 

“I refused. After threatening and cajoling me for a long time, the 
officer consulted with the interpreter about something in German, and 
then the interpreter wrote a short protocol and gave it to me to sign. 
He explained that it was a record of my testimony. I asked the 
interpreter to let me read the protocol myself, but he interrupted me 
with abuse, ordering me to sign it immediately and get out. I hesi- 
tated a minute. The interpreter seized a rubber club hanging on the 
wall and made to strike me. After that I signed the protocol shoved 
at me. The interpreter told me to get out and go home, and not to 
talk to anyone or I would be shot... .” 

The search for “witnesses” was not limited to the above-mentioned 
persons. The Germans strove persistently to locate former employees 
of the People’s Commissariat for Internal Affairs and extort from 
them the false testimony which the Germans needed. 

Having chanced to arrest Ignatyuk, formerly a labourer in the 
Smolensk Regional Administration of the People’s Commissariat of 
Internal Affairs,.the Germans stubbornly, by threats and beatings, 
tried to extort from him testimony that he had been a car driver and 
not merely a labourer in the garage, and had himself driven Polish 
war prisoners to the shooting site. 

Ignatyuk, born in 1903, testified in this connection: “When I was 
examined for the first time by Chief of Police Alferchik, he accused 
me of agitating against the German authorities, and asked what work 
I had done for the People’s Commissariat of Internal Affairs. I replied 
that I had worked in the garage of the Smolensk Regional Adminis- 
tration of the People’s Commissariat of Internal Affairs as a labourer. 
At this examination Alferchik tried to get me to testify that I had 
worked as a car driver and not as a labourer. Alferchik was greatly 
irritated by his failure to obtain the required testimony from me, and 
he and his aide, whom he called George, tied up my head and mouth 
with some rag, removed my trousers, laid me on a table and began to 
beat me with rubber clubs. 

“After that I was summoned again for examination, and Alferchik 
demanded that I give him false testimony to the effect that the Polish 
officers had been shot in Katyn Forest by organs of the People’s 
Commissariat of Internal Affairs in 1940, of which I allegedly was 
aware, as a chauffeur who had taken part in driving the Polish officers 
to Katyn Forest, and who had been present at their shooting. 
Alferchik promised to liberate me from prison if I would agree to 
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give such testimony, and get me a job with the police where I would 
be given good living conditions—otherwise they would shoot me. ... 

“The last time I was interrogated in the police station by examiner 
Alexandrov, who demanded from me the same false testimony about 
the shooting of the Polish officers as Alferchik, but at this examina- 
tion, too, I refused to give false evidence. After this examination I 
was again beaten up and sent to the Gestapo. . . . In the Gestapo, 
just as at the police station, they demanded from me false evidence 
about the shooting of the Polish officers in Katyn Forest in 1940 by 
Soviet authorities, of which I as car driver was allegedly aware.” 

A book published by the German Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and 
containing material about the “Katyn affair” fabricated by the Ger- 
mans, refers to other “witnesses” besides the above-mentioned 
Kisselev: Godesov (alias Godunov) born in 1877, Grigori Silversov 
born in 1891, Ivan Andreyev born in 1917, Mikhail Zhigulev born in 
1915, Ivan Krivozertsev born in 1915 and Matvey Zakharov born in 
1893. 

A check-up revealed that the first two of the above persons 
(Godesov and Silversov) died in 1943 before the liberation of the 
Smolensk Region by the Red Army; the next three (Andreyev, 
Zhigulev and Krivozertsev) left with the Germans, or perhaps were 
forcibly abducted by them, while the Jast—Matvey Zakharov— 
formerly a coupler at Smolensk station, who worked under the Ger- 
mans as headman in the village Novye Bateki, was located and 
examined by the Special Commission. 

Zakharov related how the Germans got from him the false testi- 
mony they needed about the “Katyn affair”: “Early in March, 1943, 
an employee of the Gniezdovo Gestapo whose name I do not know 
came to my house and told me that an officer wanted to see me. 
When I arrived at the Gestapo a German officer told me through an 
interpreter: ‘We know you worked as coupler at Smolensk Central 
Station and you must testify that in 1940 cars with Polish war 
prisoners passed through Smolensk on the way to Gniezdovo, after 
which the Poles were shot in the forest at Kozy Gory.’ In reply I 
stated that in 1940 cars with Poles did pass Smolensk westwards, but 
I did not know what their destination was. 

“The officer told me that if I did not want to testify of my own 
accord he would force me to do so. After saying this he took a rubber 
club and began to beat me up. Then I was laid on a bench and the 
officer, together with the interpreter, beat me. I do not remember how 
many strokes I had, because I soon fainted. 

“When I came to, the officer demanded that I sign a protocol of 
the examination. I had lost courage as a result of the beating and 
threats of shooting, so I gave false evidence and signed the protocol. 
After I had signed the protocol I was released from the Gestapo. 
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“Several days after I had been summoned to the Gestapo, approxi- 
mately in mid-March, 1943, the interpreter came to my house and 
said I must go to the German general and confirm my testimony in 
his presence. The general asked me whether I confirmed my testi- 
mony. I said I did confirm it, as on the way I had been warned by 
the interpreter that if I refused to confirm the testimony I would 
have a much worse experience than I had on my first visit to the 
Gestapo. 

“Fearing a repetition of the torture, I replied that I confirmed my 
testimony. Then the interpreter ordered me to raise my right hand, 
and told me J had taken an oath and could go home.” 

It has been established that in other cases also the Germans used 
persuasion, threats and torture in trying to obtain the testimony they 
needed, for example from Kaverznev, former deputy chief of the 
Smolensk Prison, and Kovalev, former staff member of the same 
prison. Since the search for the required number of witnesses failed 
to yield any success, the Germans posted up in Smolensk city and 
neighbouring villages the following handbill, an original of which 
is on the files of the Special Commission: 

“Notice to the population. Who can give information concerning 
the mass murder of prisoners, Polish officers and priests by the 
Bolsheviks in the forest of Kozy Gory near the Gniezdovo-Katyn 
highway in 1940? Who saw columns of trucks on their way from 
Gniezdovo to Kozy Gory, or who saw or heard the shootings? Who 
knows residents who can tell about this? Rewards will be given for 
any information. Information to be sent to Smolensk, German Police 
Station, No. 6, Muzeinaya Street, and in Gniezdovo to the German 
Police Station, house No. 105 near the railway station. Foss, 
Lieutenant of Field Police, May 3, 1943.” 

A similar notice was printed in the newspaper “Novy Put,” pub- 
lished by the Germans in Smolensk—No. 35 (157) for May 6, 1943. 

The fact that the Germans promised rewards for the evidence they 
needed on the “Katyn affair’ was confirmed by witnesses called by 
the Special Commission: Sokolova, Pushchina, Bychkov, Tondarev, 
Ustinov and many other residents of Smolensk. 


Preparing Katyn graves 


Along with the search for “witnesses” the Germans proceeded with 
the preparation of the graves in Katyn Forest: they removed from the 
clothing of the Polish prisoners whom they had killed all documents 
dated later than April, 1940—that is, the time when, according to the 
German provocational version, the Poles were shot by the Bolsheviks 
—and removed all material evidence which could disprove this provo- 
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cational version. In its investigation the Special Commission revealed 
that for this purpose the Germans used up to 500 Russian war 
prisoners specially selected from war prisoners’ camp No. 126. 

The Special Commission has at its disposal numerous statements of 
witnesses on this matter. The evidence of the medical personnel of 
the above-mentioned camp merits special attention. Dr. Chizhov, who 
worked in camp No. 126 during the German occupation of Smolensk, 
testified: 

“Just about the beginning of March, 1943, several groups of the 
physically stronger war prisoners, totalling about 500, were sent from 
the Smolensk Camp No. 126 ostensibly for trench work. None of 
these prisoners ever returned to the camp.” 

Dr. Khmurov, who worked in the same camp under the Germans, 
testified: 

“I know that somewhere about the second half of February or the 
beginning of March, 1943, about 500 Red Army men prisoners were 
sent from our camp to a destination unknown to me. The prisoners 
were apparently to be used for trench digging, for the more physically 
fit men were selected... .” 

Identical evidence was given by medical nurse Lenkovskaya, medical 
nurse Timofeyeva, and witnesses Orlova, Dobroserdova and 
Kochetkov. 

The testimony of Moskovskaya made it clear where the 500 war 
prisoners from Camp 126 were actually sent. On October 5, 1943, the 
citizen Moskovskaya, Alexandra Mikhailovna, who lived on the out- 
skirts of Smolensk and had worked during the occupation in the 
kitchen of a German military unit, filed an application to the Extra- 
ordinary Committee for the Investigation of Atrocities Perpetrated by 
the German invaders, requesting them to summon her to give im- 
portant evidence. She told the Special Commission that before leaving 
for work in March, 1943, when she went to fetch firewood from her 
shed in the yard on the bank of the Dnieper, she discovered there an 
unknown person who proved to be a Russian war prisoner. 

Moskovskaya, who was born in 1922, testified: 

“From conversation with him I learned that his name was Nikolai 
Yegorov, a native of Leningrad. Since the end of 1941 he had been 
in the German camp No. 126 for war prisoners in the town of 
Smolensk. At the beginning of March, 1943, he was sent with a 
column of several hundred war prisoners from the camp to Katyn 
Forest. There they, including Yegorov, were compelled to dig up 
graves containing bodies in the uniforms of Polish officers, drag these 
bodies out of the graves and take out of their pockets documents, 
letters, photographs and all other articles. 

“The Germans gave the strictest orders that nothing be left in the 
pockets on the bodies. Two war prisoners were shot because after 
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they had searched some of the bodies, a German officer discovered 
some papers on these bodies. Articles, documents and letters extracted 
from the clothing on the bodies were examined by the German 
officers, who then compelled the prisoners to put part of the papers 
back into the pockets on the bodies, while the rest was flung on a 
heap of articles and documents they had extracted, and later burned. 

“Besides this, the Germans made the prisoners put into the pockets 
of the Polish officers some papers which they took from the cases or 
suitcases (I don’t remember exactly) which they had brought along. 
All the war prisoners lived in Katyn Forest in dreadful conditions 
under the open sky, and were extremely strongly guarded. ... At 
the beginning of April, 1943, all the work planned by the Germans 
was apparently completed, as for three days not one of the war 
prisoners had to do any work... . 

“Suddenly at night all of them without exception were awakened 
and led somewhere. The guard was strengthened. Yegorov sensed 
something was wrong and began to watch very closely everything 
that was happening. They marched for three or four hours in an 
unknown direction. They stopped in the forest at a pit in a clearing. 
He saw how a group of war prisoners were separated from the rest 
and driven towards the pit and then shot. The war prisoners grew 
agitated, restless and noisy. Not far from Yegorov several war 
prisoners attacked the guards. Other guards ran towards the place. 
Yegorov took advantage of the confusion and ran away into the dark 
forest, hearing shouts and firing. 

“After hearing this terrible story, which is engraved on my memory 
for the rest of my life, I became very sorry for Yegorov, and told 
him to come to my room, get warm and hide at my place until he 
had regained his strength. But Yegorov refused . . . He said no matter 
what happened he was going away that very night, and intended to 
try to get through the front line to the Red Army. In the morning, 
when I went to make sure whether Yegorov had gone, he was still 
in the shed. It appeared that in the night he had attempted to set 
out, but had only taken about 50 steps when he felt so weak that he 
was forced to return. This exhaustion was caused by the long im- 
prisonment at the camp and the starvation of the last days. We de- 
cided he should remain at my place several days longer to regain 
his strength. After feeding Yegorov I went to work. When I returned 
home in the evening my neighbours Baranova, Mariya Ivanovna, 
Kabanovskaya, Yekaterina Viktorovna told me that in the afternoon, 
during a search by the German police, the Red Army war prisoner 
had been found, and taken away.” 

As a result of the discovery of the war prisoner Yegorov in the 
shed, Moskovskaya was called to the Gestapo, where she was accused 
of hiding a war prisoner. At the Gestapo interrogation Moskovskaya 
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stoutly denied that she had any connection with this war prisoner, 
maintaining she knew nothing about his presence in her shed. Since 
they got no admission from Moskovskaya, and also because the war 
prisoner Yegorov evidently had not incriminated Moskovskaya, she 
was let out of the Gestapo. 

This same Yegorov told Moskovskaya that as well as excavating 
bodies in Katyn Forest, the war prisoners were used to bring bodies 
to the Katyn Forest from other places. 

The bodies so brought were thrown into pits along with the bodies 
that had been dug up earlier. The fact that a great number of bodies 
of people shot by the Germans in other places were brought to the 
Katyn graves is confirmed also by the testimony of engineer mechanic 
K. S. Sukhachev, born in 1912, an engineer mechanic of the 
“Rosglavkhleb” combine, who worked under the Germans as a 
mechanic in the Smolensk city mill. On October 8, 1943, he filed a 
request that he be called to testify. Called before the Special Com- 
mission, he stated:-— 

“I was working at the mill in the second half of March, 1943. 
There I spoke to a German chauffeur who spoke a little Russian, and 
since he was carrying flour to Savenki village for the troops, and was 
returning on the next day to Smolensk, I asked him to take me along 
so that I could buy some fats in the village. My idea was that making 
the trip in a German truck would get over the risk of being held up 
at the control stations. The German agreed to take me, at a price. 

“On the same day at 10 p.m. we drove on to the Smolensk-Vitebsk 
highway, just myself and the German driver in the machine. The 
night was light, and only a low mist over the road reduced the visi- 
bility. Approximately 22 or 23 kilometres from Smolensk at a 
demolished bridge on the highway there is a rather deep descent at 
the by-pass. We began to go down from the highway, when suddenly 
a truck appeared out of the fog coming towards us. Either because 
our brakes were out of order, or because the driver was inexperienced, 
we were unable to bring our truck to a halt, and since the passage was 
quite narrow we collided with the truck coming towards us. The im- 
pact was not very violent, as the driver of the other truck swerved to 
the side, as a result of which the trucks bumped and slid alongside 
each other. 

“The right wheel of the other truck, however, landed in the ditch, 
and the truck fell over on the slope. Our truck remained upright. 
The driver and I immediately jumped out of the cabin and ran up 
to the truck which had fallen down. We were met by a heavy stench 
of putrifying flesh coming evidently from the truck.” 

“On coming nearer, I saw that the truck was carrying a load 
covered with a tarpaulin and tied up with ropes. The ropes had 
snapped with the impact, and part of the.load had fallen out on the 
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The exhumed bodies on the clearing 


A body with hands tied behind 


slope. This was a horrible load—human bodies dressed in military 
uniforms. As far as I can remember there were some six or seven 
men near the truck: one German driver, two Germans armed with 
tommy-guns—the rest were Russian war prisoners, as they spoke 
Russian and were dressed accordingly. 

“The Germans began to abuse my driver and then made some at- 
tempts to right the truck. In about two minutes time two more trucks 
drove up to the place of the accident and pulled up. A group of 
Germans and Russian war prisoners, about ten men in all, came up to 
us from these trucks. . . . By joint efforts we began to raise the truck. 
Taking advantage of an opportune moment I asked one of the Russian 
war prisoners in a low voice: ‘What is it?? He answered very quietly: 
‘For many nights already we have been carrying bodies to Katyn 
Forest.’ 

“Before the overturned truck had been raised a German N.C.O. 
came up to me and my driver and ordered us to proceed immediately. 
As no serious damage had been done to our truck the driver steered 
it a little to one side and got on to the highway, and we went on. 
When we were passing the two covered trucks which had come up 
later I again smelled the horrible stench of dead bodies.” 

Sukhachev’s testimony is confirmed by that of Vladimir Afanasie- 
vich Yegorov, who served as policeman in the Police Station during 
the occupation. Yegorov testified that when owing to the nature of 
his duties he was guarding a bridge at a crossing of the Moscow- 
Minsk and Smolensk-Vitebsk highways at the end of March and early 
in April, 1943, he saw going towards Smolensk on several nights big 
trucks covered with tarpaulins and spreading a heavy stench of dead 
flesh. Several men, some of whom were armed and were undoubtedly 
Germans, sat in the driver’s cabin of each truck, and behind. 

Yegorov reported his observations to Kuzma Demyanovich 
Golovnev, Chief of the Police Station in the village of Arkhipovka, 
who advised him to “hold his tongue” and added: “This does not 
concern us. We have no business to be mixing in German affairs.” 

That the Germans were carrying bodies on trucks to the Katyn 
Forest is also testified by Fro! Maximovich Yakovlev-Sokolov (born 
in 1896), a former agent for restaurant supplies in the Smolensk 
Restaurant Trust and, under the Germans, Chief of Police of Katyn. 
He stated that once, early in April, 1943, he himself saw four 
tarpaulin-covered trucks passing along the highway to Katyn Forest. 
Several men armed with tommy-guns and rifles rode in them. An acrid 
stench of flesh came from these trucks. 

From the above testimony it can be concluded with all clarity that 
the Germans shot Poles in other places too. In bringing their bodies 
to the Katyn Forest they pursued a triple object: firstly to destroy 
the traces of their own crimes, secondly to ascribe their own crimes 
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to the Soviet Government, thirdly to increase the number of “victims 
of Bolshevism” in the Katyn Forest graves. 


Excursions to the Katyn graves 


In April, 1943, having finished all the preparatory work at the graves 
in Katyn Forest, the German occupationists began a wide campaign 
in the Press and over the radio in an attempt to ascribe to the Soviet 
Power atrocities they themselves had committed against Polish war 
prisoners. As one method of provocational agitation, the Germans 
arranged visits to the Katyn graves by residents of Smolensk and its 
suburbs as well as “delegations” from countries occupied by the Ger- 
man invaders or their vassals. The Special Commission questioned a 
number of delegates who took part in the “excursions” to the Katyn 
graves. 

Zhukov, a doctor specialising in pathological anatomy who worked 
as Medico-Legal Expert in Smolensk, testified before the Special 
Commission: “The clothing of the bodies, particularly the greatcoats, 
boots and belts, were in a good state of preservation. The metal parts 
of the clothing—belt buckles, button hooks and spikes on shoe soles, 
etc._were not heavily rusted, and in some cases the metal still re- 
tained its polish. Sections of the skin of the bodies which could be 
seen—faces, necks, arms—were chiefly a dirty green colour and in 
some cases dirty brown, but there was no complete disintegration of 
the tissues, no putrefaction. In some cases bared tendons of whitish 
colour and parts of muscles could be seen. 

“While I was at the excavations people were at work sorting and 
extracting bodies at the bottom of a big pit. For this purpose they 
used spades and other tools, and also took hold of bodies with their 
hands and dragged them from place to place by the arms, the legs 
or the clothing. I did not see a single case of bodies falling apart or 
of any member being torn off. 

“Considering all the above, I arrived at the conclusion that the 
bodies had remained in the earth not three years, as the Germans 
affirmed, but much less. Knowing that in mass graves, and especially 
without coffins, putrification of bodies progresses more quickly than 
in single graves, I concluded that the mass shooting of the Poles had 
taken place about a year and a half ago, and could have occurred in 
autumn 1941 or in spring 1942. As a result of my visit to the exca- 
vation site I became firmly convinced that a monstrous crime had 
been committed by the Germans.” 

Testimony to the effect that the clothing of the bodies, its metal 
parts, shoes and even the bodies themselves were well preserved was 
given by numerous witnesses who took part in “excursions” to the 
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Katyn graves and who were questioned by the Special Commission. 
These witnesses include the manager of the Smolensk Water Supply 
System, Kitzev ; a Katyn school teacher, Vetrova ; a telephone opera- 
tor of Smolensk Communications Bureau, Shchedrova; a resident of 
the village of Borok, Alexeyev; a resident of the village of Novye 
Bateki, Krivozertsev ; the stationmaster on duty at Gniezdovo station, 
Savvateyev ; a citizen of Smolensk, Pushchina ; a doctor at the Second 
Smolensk Hospital, Sidoruk ; Kesserev, a doctor at the same hospital. 


Germans attempt to cover up traces 
of their crimes 


The “excursions” organised by the Germans failed to achieve their 
aim. All who visited the graves saw for themselves that they were 
confronted with the crudest and most obvious German-Fascist frame- 
up. The German authorities accordingly took steps to make the 
doubters keep quiet. The Special Commission heard the testimony of a 
great number of witnesses who related how the German authorities 
persecuted those who doubted or disbelieved the provocation. These 
doubters were discharged from work, arrested, threatened with 
shooting. 

The Commission established that in two cases people were shot for 
failure to “hold their tongues.” Such reprisals were taken against the 
former German policeman Zagainev, and against Yegorov, who 
worked on the excavation of graves in Katyn Forest. Testimony about 
the persecution of people who expressed doubt after visiting the graves 
in Katyn Forest was given by Zubareva, a woman cleaner employed 
by Drug Store No. 1 in Smolensk ; Koslova, assistant sanitation doctor 
of Stalin District Health Dept. in Smolensk, and others. 

Yakoviev-Sokolov, former Chief of Police of Katyn area, testified: 
“A situation arose which caused serious alarm in the German Com- 
mandant’s Office, and police organs in the periphery were given urgent 
instructions to nip in the bud all harmful talk at any price, and arrest 
all persons who expressed disbelief in the ‘Katyn affair’. I myself, as 
chief of the area police, was given instructions to this effect at the 
end of May, 1943, by the German commandant of the village of 
Katyn, Oberleutnant Braung, and at the beginning of June by the 
chief of Smolensk District Police, Kamensky. 

“I called an instructional conference of the police in my area, at 
which I ordered the police to detain and bring to the police station 
anyone who expressed disbelief or doubted the truth of German 
reports about the shooting of Polish war prisoners by the Bolsheviks. 
In fulfilling these instructions of the German authorities I clearly 
acted against my conscience, as I myself was certain that the ‘Katyn 
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affair? was a German frame-up. I became finally convinced of that 
when I myself made a ‘excursion’ to Katyn Forest.” 

Seeing that the summer 1943 “excursions” of the local population 
to the Katyn graves did not achieve their purpose, the German occu- 
pation authorities ordered the graves to be filled in. Before their 
retreat from Smolensk they began hastily to cover up the traces of 
their crimes. The country house occupied by the “H.Q. of the 537th 
Building Battalion” was burned to the ground. 

The Germans searched for the three girls—Alexeyeva, Mikhailova 
and Konakhovskaya—in the village of Borok in order to take them 
away and perhaps to kill them. They also searched for their main 
“witness,” Kisselev, who together with his family had succeeded in 
hiding. The Germans burned down his house. They endeavoured to 
seize other “witnesses” too—the former stationmaster of Gniezdovo, 
Ivanov, and the former acting stationmaster of the same station, 
Savvateyev, as well as the former coupler at the Smolensk station, 
Zakharov. 

During the very last days before their retreat from Smolensk, the 
German-Fascist occupationists looked for Professors Bazilevsky and 
Yefimov. Both succeeded in evading deportation or death only because 
they had escaped in good time. Nevertheless, the German-Fascist 
invaders did not succeed in covering up the traces of or concealing 
their crime. 

Examination by medico-legal experts of the exhumed bodies proved 
irrefutably that the Polish war prisoners were shot by the Germans 
themselves. The protocol of the Medico-Legal Experts’ Investigation 
follows. 


Protocol of the Medico-Legal Experts’ 
investigation 


In accordance with the instructions of the Special Commission for 
ascertaining and investigating the circumstance of the shooting of 
Polish officer prisoners by the German-Fascist invaders in Katyn 
Forest (near Smolensk), a Commission of Medico-Legal Experts was 
set up consisting of Prozorovsky, Chief Medico-Legal Expert of the 
People’s Commissarit of Health Protection of the USSR and Director 
of the State Scientific Research Institute of Forensic Medicine; 
Doctor of Medicine Smolyaninov, Professor of Forensic Medicine at 
the Second Moscow State Medical Institute; Doctor of Medicine 
Voropayev, Professor of Pathological Anatomy ; Doctor Semenovsky, 
senior staff scientist of the Thanatology Department of the State 
Scientific Research Institute of Forensic Medicine under the People’s 
Commissariat of Health Protection of the USSR; Assistant Professor 
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Shvaikova, senior staff scientist of the Chemico-Legal Department of 
the State Scientific Research Institute of Forensic Medicine under the 
People’s Commissariat of Health Protection of the USSR; with the 
participation of Major of Medical Service Nikolsky, Chief Medico- 
Legal Expert of the Western Front; Captain of Medical Service 
Bussoyedov, Medico-Legal Expert of the X Army; Major of Medical 
Service Subbotin, Chief of Pathological Anatomy Laboratory No. 92; 
Major of Medical Service Ogloblin, Senior Lieutenant of Medical 
Service Sadykov, medical specialist; Senior Lieutenant of Medical 
Service Pushkareva. 

During the period between January 16 and January 23, 1944, these 
medico-legal experts conducted exhumation and medico-legal examina- 
tion of the bodies of Polish war prisoners buried in graves on the 
territory of “Kozy Gory” in Katyn Forest 15 km. from Smolensk. 
The bodies of Polish war prisoners were buried in a common grave 
about 60 by 60 by three metres in dimension, and also in another 
grave about seven by six by three and a half metres. Nine hundred 
and twenty-five bodies were exhumed from the graves and examined. 
The exhumation and medico-legal examination of the bodies were 
effected in order to establish: (a) identity of the dead; (b) causes of 
death ; (c) time of burial. 

Circumstances of the case: See materials of the Special Commission. 
Objective evidence: See the protocols of the medico-legal examination 
of the bodies. 


Conclusion of Medico-Legal Experts 


On the basis of the results of the medico-legal examination of the 
bodies, the commission of medico-legal experts arrived at the fol- 
lowing conclusion: 

Upon the opening of the graves and exhumations of bodies from 
them, it was established that: 

(a) Among the mass of bodies of Polish war prisoners there were 
bodies in civilian clothes, the number of which, in relation to the total 
number of bodies examined, is insignificant (in all two out of 925 
exhumed bodies) ; shoes of army pattern were on these bodies. 

(b) The clothing on the bodies of the war prisoners showed that 
they were officers, and included some privates of the Polish Army. 

(c) Slits in the pockets, pockets turned inside out, and tears in them 
discovered during examination of the clothing show that as a rule all 
the clothes on each body (greatcoats. trousers, etc.) bear traces of 
searches effected of the dead bodies. 

(d) In some cases whole pockets were found during examination 
of the clothing, scraps of newspapers, prayer books, pocket books, 
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postage stamps, postcards and letters, receipts, notes and other docu- 
ments, as well as articles of value (a gold nugget, dollars). Pipes, 
pocket knives, cigarette papers, handkerchiefs and other articles were 
found in these pockets, as well as in the turned-out and tom pockets, 
under the linings, in the belts of the coats, in footwear and socks. 

(e) Some of the documents found contain data referring to the 
period between November 12, 1940, and June 20, 1941. 


(f) The fabric of clothes, especially of greatcoats, uniforms, trousers 
and tunics, is in a good state of preservation and can be torn with 
the hands only with great difficulty. 


(g) A very small proportion of the bodies (20 out of 925) had the 
hands tied behind the back with woven cords. The condition of the 
clothes on the bodies—namely the fact that uniform jackets, shirts, 
belts, trousers and underwear are buttoned up, boots or shoes are on 
the feet, scarves and ties tied around the necks, suspenders attached, 
shirts tucked in—testifies that no external examination of the bodies 
and extremities of the bodies had been effected previously. The intact 
state of the skin on the heads, and the absence on them, as on the 
skin of the chests and abdomens (save in three cases out of 925) of 
any incisions, cuts or other signs, show convincingly that, judging by 
the bodies exhumed by the experts’ commission, there had been no 
medico-legal examination of the bodies. 


External and internal examination of 925 bodies proves the 
existence of bullet wounds on the head and neck, combined in four 
cases with injury of the bones of the cranium caused by a blunt, hard 
heavy object. Also, in a smal! number of cases were discovered injuries 
of the abdomen caused simultaneously with the wound in the head. 

Entry orifices of the bullet wounds, as a rule singular, more rarely 
double, are situated in the occipital part of the head near the occipital 
protuberance, at the big occipital orifice or at its edge. In a few cases 
entry orifices of bullets have been found on the back surface of the 
neck, corresponding to the first or second or third vertebre of the 
neck. The points of exit of the bullets have been found more fre- 
quently in the frontal area, more rarely in the parietal and templar 
areas as well as in the face and neck. 

In 27 cases the bullet wounds proved to be blind (without exit 
orifices), and at the end of the bullet channels under the soft mem- 
brane of the cranium, in its bones, in the membranes and in the brain 
matter, were found deformed, barely deformed, or altogether un- 
deformed cased bullets of the type used with automatic pistols, mostly 
of the 7.65 mm. calibre. 

The dimensions of the entry orifices in the occipital bone make it 
possible to draw the conclusion that firearms of two calibres were 
employed in the shooting: in the majority of cases, those of less than 
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8 mm., ie., 7.65 mm. or less, and in a lesser number of cases, those 
of more than 8 mm., i.e., 9 mm. 

The nature of the fissures of the cranial bones, and the fact that 
in some cases traces of powder were found at the entry orifice, proves 
that the shots were fired pointblank or nearly pointblank. Correlation 
of the points of entry and exit of the bullets shows that the shots 
were fired from behind with the head bent forward. The builet channel 
pierced the vital parts of the brain, or near them, and death was 
caused by destruction of the brain tissues. The injuries inflicted by a 
blunt, hard, heavy object found on the parietal bones of the cranium 
were concurrent with the bullet wounds of the head, and were not in 
themselves the cause of death. 

The medico-legal examination of the bodies carried out between 
January 16 and January 23, 1944, testifies that there are absolutely 
no bodies in a condition of decay or disintegration, and that all the 
925 bodies are in a state of preservation—in the initial phase of 
desiccation of the body—which most frequently and clearly was ex- 
pressed in the region of the thorax and abdomen, sometimes also in 
the extremities; and in the initial stage of formation of adipocere (in 
an advanced phase of formation of adipocere in the bodies extracted 
from the bottom of the graves); in a combination of desiccation of 
the tissues of the body with the formation of adipocere. 

Especially noteworthy is the fact that the muscles of the trunk and 
extremities absolutely preserved their macroscopic structure and al- 
most normal colour ; the internal organs of the thorax and peritoneal 
cavity preserved their configuration. In many cases sections of heart 
muscle have a clearly discernible structure and specific colouration, 
while the brain presented its characteristic structural peculiarities with 
a distinctly discernible border between the grey and white matter. 

Besides the microscopic examination of the tissues and organs of 
the bodies, the medico-legal experts removed the necessary material 
for subsequent microscopic and chemical studies in laboratory con- 
ditions. 

Properties of the soil in the place of discovery were of a certain 
significance in the preservation of the tissues and organs of the bodies. 
After the opening of the graves and exhumation of the bodies and 
their exposure to the air, the corpses were subject to the action of 
warmth and moisture in the late summer season of 1943. This could 
have resulted in a vigorous progress of decay. However, the degree of 
dessication of the bodies and formation of adipocere in them, 
especially the good state of preservation of the muscles and internal 
organs, as well as of the clothes, give grounds to affirm that the bodies 
had not remained in the earth for fong. 

Comparing the condition of bodies in the grave on the territory of 
“Kozy Gory” with the condition of the bodies in other burial places 
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in Smolensk and its nearest environs—Gedeonovka, Maglenshchina, 
Readovka, Camp No. 126, Krasny Bor, etc. (see protocol of the Com- 
mission of Medico-Legal Experts dated October 22, 1943)—it should 
be admitted that the bodies of the Polish war prisoners were buried 
on the territory of “Kozy Gory” about two years ago. This finds its 
complete corroboration in the documents found in the clothes on the 
bodies, which preclude the possibility of earlier burial (see point “d” 
of paragraph 36 and list of documents). 

The commission of medico-legal experts, on the basis of the data 
and results of the investigation, consider as proved the fact of the 
killing by shooting of the Polish Army officer and private war 
prisoners; asserts that this shooting dates back to about two years 
ago, i.e., between September and December of 1941; regards the fact 
of the discovery by the commission of medico-legal experts, in the 
clothes on the bodies, of valuable[s] and documents dated 1941, as 
proof that the German-Fascist authorities who undertook a search of 
the bodies in the spring-summer season of 1943 did not do it 
thoroughly, while the documents discovered testify that the shooting 
was done after June, 1941; notes that in 1943 the Germans had 
made an extremely small number of post-mortem examinations of the 
bodies of the shot Polish war prisoners; notes the complete identity 
of method of the shooting of the Polish war prisoners with that of the 
shooting of Soviet civilians and war prisoners widely practised by the 
German-Fascist authorities in the temporarily occupied territory of 
the USSR, including the towns of Smolensk, Orel, Kharkov, 
Krasnodar and Voronezh. 


Signed by the Chief Medico-Legal Expert of the People’s Commis- 
sariat of Health Protection of the USSR, Director of the State 
Scientific Research Institute of Forensic Medicine under the 
People's Commissariat of Health Protection of the USSR, 
Prozorovsky ; Professor of Forensic Medicine at the Second 
Moscow State Medical Institute, Doctor of Medicine 
Smolyaninov; Professor of Pathological Anatomy, Doctor 
of Medicine Voropayev; Senior Staff Scientist of Thanato- 
logical Dept. of the State Scientific Research Institute of Forensic 
Medicine under the People’s Commissariat of Health Protection 
of the USSR, Doctor Semenovsky; Senior Staff Scientist of 
the Forensic Chemistry Dept. of the State Scientific Research 
Institute of Forensic Medicine under the People’s Commissariat 
of Health Protection of the USSR, Assistant Professor 
Shvaikova. 


Smolensk, January 24, 1944. 
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Documents found on the bodies 


Besides the data recorded in the protocol of the commission of 
medico-legal experts, the time of the shooting of the Polish officer 
prisoners by the Germans (autumn 1941, and not spring 1940 as the 
Germans assert) is also ascertained by documents found when the 
graves were opened, dating [from] not only the latter half of 1940 
but also the spring and summer (March-June) of 1941. Of the docu- 
ments discovered by the medico-legal experts, the following deserve 
special attention: 

1. On body No. 92: A letter from Warsaw addressed to the 
Central War Prisoners’ Bureau of the Red Cross, Moscow, Kuibyshev 
Street, House No. 12. The letter is written in Russian. In this letter 
Sofia Zigon inquires the whereabouts of her husband Tomasz Zigon. 
The letter is dated September 12, 1940. The envelope bears the im- 
press of a German rubber stamp “Warsaw Sept. 1940” and a rubber 
stamp “Moscow, Central Post Office, ninth delivery, Sept. 28, 1940” 
and an inscription in the Russian language: “Ascertain and forward 
for delivery, November 15, 1940” (signature illegible). 

2. On body No. 4: A postcard registered under the number 0112 
from Tarnopol stamped “Tarnopol Nov. 12, 1940.” The written text 
and address are discoloured. 

3. On body No. 101: A receipt No. 10293 dated Dec. 19, 1939, 
issued by the Kozielsk Camp testifying receipt of a gold watch from 
Eduard Adamovich Lewandowski. On the back of the receipt is a 
note dated March 14,1941, on the sale of this watch to the Jewellery 
Trading Trust. 

4. On body No. 46: A receipt (number illegible) issued December 
16, 1939, by the Starobelsk Camp testifying receipt of a gold watch 
from Vladimir Rudolfovich Araszkevicz. On the back of the receipt 
is a note dated March 25, 1941, stating that the watch was sold to the 
Jewellery Trading Trust. 


5. On body No. 71: A small paper ikon with the image of Christ, 
found between pages 144 and 145 of a Catholic prayer book. The 
inscription, with legible signature, on the back of the ikon reads: 
“Jadwiga” and bears the date April 4, 1941. 

6. On body No. 46: A receipt dated April 6, 1941, issued by the 
Camp No. 1-ON, showing receipt of a sum in roubles from 
Araszkevicz. 


7. On the same body No. 46: A receipt dated May 5, 1941, issued 
by Camp No. 1-ON, showing receipt of 102 roubles from Araszkevicz. 


8. On body No. 101: A receipt dated May 15, 1941, issued by 
Camp No. 1 showing receipt of 175 roubles from Lewandowski. 
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9. On body No. 53: An unmailed postcard in the Polish language 
addressed Warsaw Bagatelia 15, Flat 47, to Irene Kuczinska, and 
dated June 20, 1941. The sender is Stanislaw Kuczinski. 


Canclusions of the Special Commission 


From all the material at the disposal of the Special Commission, 
namely evidence given by over 100 witnesses questioned, data supplied 
by the medico-legal experts, documents and material evidence found 
in the graves in the Katyn Forest, the following conclusions emerge 
with irrefutable clarity: 

1. The Polish prisoners-of-war who were in the three camps west 
of Smolensk, and employed on road building before the outbreak of 
war, remained there after the German invaders reached Smolensk, 
until September, 1941, inclusive. 

2. Inthe Katyn Forest, in the autumn of 1941, the German occu- 
pation authorities carried out mass shootings of Polish prisoners-of- 
war from the above-named camps. 

3. The mass shootings of Polish prisoners-of-war in the Katyn 
Forest was carried out by a German military organisation hiding 
behind the conventional name “H.Q. of the 537th Engineering Bat- 
talion,” which consisted of Ober[st]leutnant Arnes, his assistant 
Oberleutnant Rekst, and Leutnant Hott. 

4. In connection with the deterioration of the general military 
and political situation for Germany at the beginning of the year 1943, 
the German occupation authorities, with provocational aims, took a 
number of steps in order to ascribe their own crimes to the organs 
of the Soviet Power, calculating on setting Russians and Poles at 
loggerheads. 

5. With this aim, (a) the German-Fascist invaders, using per- 
suasion, attempts at bribery, threats and barbarous torture, tried to 
find witnesses among Soviet citizens, from whom they tried to extort 
false evidence alleging that the Polish prisoners-of-war had been shot 
by the organs of Soviet Power in the spring of 1940; (b) the German 
occupation authorities in the spring of 1943 brought in from other 
districts bodies of Polish war prisoners whom they had shot and put 
them into the open graves in the Katyn Forest, calculating on covering 
up the traces of their own crimes, and on increasing the number of 
“victims of Bolshevik atrocities” in the Katyn Forest; (c) preparing 
for their provocation, the German occupation authorities started 
opening the graves in the Katyn Forest in order to take out documents 
and material evidence which exposed them, using for this work about 
500 Russian prisoners-of-war who were shot by the Germans after 
the work was completed. 
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6. It has been established beyond doubt from the evidence of the 
medico-legal experts, that (a) the time of the shooting was the autumn 
of 1941; (b) in shooting the Polish war prisoners the German hang- 
men applied the same method of pistol shots in the back of the head 
as they applied in the mass execution of Soviet citizens in other towns, 
e.g., Orel, Voronezh, Krasnodar and Smolensk itself. 

7. The conclusions drawn from the evidence given by witnesses, 
and from the findings of the medico-legal experts on the shooting of 
Polish war prisoners by the Germans in the autumn of 1941, are 
completely confirmed by the material evidence and documents 
excavated from the Katyn graves. 

8. In shooting the Polish war prisoners in the Katyn Forest, the 
German-Fascist invaders consistently carried out their policy of 
physical extermination of the Slav people. 

Signed: 
Chairman of the Special Commission, Member of the Extraordinary 
State Commission, Academician Burdenko. 
Members: 
Member of the Extraordinary State Commission, Academician 
Alexei Tolstoy. 
Member of the Extraordinary State Commission, the Metropolitan 
Nikolai 
Chairman of the All-Slav Committee, Lieutenant-General 
Gundorov. 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Union of the Red 
Cross and Red Crescent Societies, Kolesnikov. 
People’s Commissar for Education of the Russian SFSR, 
Academician Potemkin. 
Chief of the Central Medical Administration of the Red Army, 
Colonel-General Smirnov. 
Chairman of the Smolensk Regional Executive Committee, 
Melnikov. 
Smolensk, January 24, 1944, 
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PART THREE 


THE OTHER DOCUMENTARY EVIDENCE 


CHAPTER IX 


STORIES FROM THE SCENE OF THE CRIME 


I. First Polish “Delegation” organised by the Germans 


At the beginning of April, 1943, the German occupation authorities 
for the Warsaw district quite unexpectedly invited a number of Poles 
to a conference, without announcing what it was about and without 
giving the persons concerned any opportunity to discuss it beforehand. 

The Polish side was made up of former consul E. Kipa on behalf 
of the municipality of Warsaw, M. Machnicki and S. Wachowiak, of 
the Central Welfare Council (RGO), the Reverend Kozubski, repre- 
senting the Clergy, F. Goetel and J. E. Skiwski on behalf of writers 
and journalists, some members of the legal profession, and repre- 
sentatives of women’s and artisans’ organisations. 

The German authorities were represented by an official from 
Berlin and by MM. Monzes and Grundmann, respectively head and 
one of the members of the Warsaw district propaganda office. The 
meeting was addressed by the delegate from Berlin and by Councillor 
Grundmann. They outlined the general aims of German policy in 
the war against the Soviet Union and announced afterwards that 
mass graves containing Polish victims of the Communist terror had 
been discovered near Smolensk. Finally they issued a general invi- 
tation to those present to visit the scene of the crime. Similar con- 
ferences were held in Cracow and probably in Lublin. As a result, 
on April 10, 1943, a group of Poles went by air to Smolensk. 

Among them were: 

Edmund Seyfried, representative of the Central Welfare Council 
in Cracow (RGO); Dr. K. Orzechowski, from the Warsaw Town 
Hospital ; Dr. E. Grodzki, of the Polish Welfare Committee, Warsaw ; 
F. Goetel, writer; K. Prochownik, foreman of the “Zieleniewski” 
factory in Cracow, and others. 

From Smolensk the party went to the place in question and con- 
firmed the existence of two opened pits, from which about 25 corpses 
had already been exhumed, including the bodies of General 
Smorawitiski and General Bohaterewicz, wearing the uniform of 
Generals and all their insignia. The other corpses were also clad in 
Polish uniforms, officers’ boots, military belts and badges. 
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After carefully inspecting the graves, the representative of the 
Central Welfare Council, with the official permission of the Germans, 
made the following speech in Polish: “I invite you, gentlemen, to 
honour in silence our countrymen who have given their lives that 
Poland may live.” 

Then the party was taken to a special building, where they examined 
the papers found on the bodies: letters, diaries, scapulars, religious 
medals, identification papers, visiting cards, etc., by means of which 
47 bodies had already been identified. 

In the course of conversation with the Germans, members of the 
party asked why the Poles had only now been informed of the dis- 
covery of the mass graves, when the Germans had known of their 
existence for several months past. The Germans replied that it was 
owing to the fact that the military commanders, during vital front- 
line operations had undervalued the importance of this terrible 
discovery. 

Although at first the German authorities withheld the news that a 
Polish delegation had been sent to Katyn, the Polish Underground 
Movement informed London of its departure as early as April 13, 
1943, and subsequently reported on the statements made by the per- 
sons who had been there. These reports confirmed the fact that the 
graves actually contained the bodies of Polish officers. 


2. Part played by the Polish Red Cross in the exhumations 


A few days after the first delegation was sent to Katyn, there fol- 
lowed a second one of a more professional nature. Except for the 
Canon of Cracow, Father Stanislaw Jasiriski (a trusted friend of the 
Archbishop of Cracow, Cardinal A. S. Sapieha) and a journalist, 
Marian Martens, this delegation consisted exclusively of representatives 
of the Polish Red Cross—administrative officials and doctors from 
Cracow and Warsaw. 

From Cracow—Dr. A. Szebesta, Dr. T. Susz-Pragtowski, S. Klapert. 
From Warsaw—the Secretary General of the Polish Red Cross, K. J. 
Skarzyfski, M. L. Rojkiewicz, J. Wodzinowski, Dr. H. Bartoszewski, 
S. Kotodziejski, Z. Bohowski, R. Banach. 

Some of the members of this party remained at Katyn in order 
to take part in the exhumation and identification of further bodies, 
and to be present at the burials. 

Later, this delegation was completed by a team headed by Dr. 
Wodzitiski. His report is given as a separate chapter (X). 

In the eyes of the world the presence of Polish doctors and medical 
personnel, whose number was subsequently increased to twelve, owing 
to the tremendous amount of work, authenticated the widely pub- 
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A Polish Major 


Money and other objects found on the bodies 


lished reports on the number of bodies of Polish officers exhumed, 
and their identity. The Germans also needed persons who had an 
intimate knowledge of the Poles and their language in order to 
identify the bodies and read the documents found on them, etc. From 
the Polish point of view, the participation of Polish medical personnel 
in the work of exhumation had the advantage of ensuring first-hand 
information on the crime and as to the documents found on the 
bodies. Copies of a certain number of those documents were subse- 
quently sent by the Polish Underground Movement to the Polish 
Government in London. 

On April 16, 1943, the Secretary General of the Polish Red Cross, 
K. J. Skarzyfiski, handed to the Executive Council of the PRC 
a report on his visit to Katyn, in which he stated that: 

At Katyn, near Smolensk, there were some partly excavated graves 
of Polish officers. From the evidence provided by post mortem 
examinations of the corpses already exhumed, it could be safely 
stated that those officers had been murdered by a shot through the 
back of the head, which showed that the killing had undoubtedly 
been carried out by expert hands. 

Judging by papers found on the corpses, the murders had taken 
place in March and April, 1940. 

The Germans requested that the Executive Council of the PRC, 
convinced by this report of the authenticity of the Katyn discoveries, 
should send representatives to Oflag* in Germany to inform the 
Polish officers there. The Executive Council sent a written reply to 
this request on April 19, 1943, which was very restrained but clearly 
worded. The letter affirmed that the PRC was ready to co-operate 
with the German authorities within the terms laid down by inter- 
national conventions. It stated that, should the Polish Red Cross 
accede to this request, its representatives would confine themselves 
exclusively to the statement of facts, and that in this event the PRC 
must be allowed to resume its proper activities, which had been 
drastically curtailed by the occupying power. The letter demanded in 
particular: 

(a) That the occupying power permit the Polish Red Cross to 
operate within all the territories from which the Polish Army had 
been recruited, including the western territories officially ‘incorporated’ 
into the German Reich, as well as the eastern territories not forming 
part of the General Government** (this condition was, of course, 
not acceptable to the German authorities) ; 


*Officers’ prisoner-of-war camps. 


**Such was the official name given by the Germans to Polish terrt- 
tory not incorporated to the Reich. 
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(b) That prisoners-of-war, when released from camps, be permitted 
to return to the territory of the General Government, which return 
had been forbidden since 1941 ; 

(c) That prisoners-of-war be not removed from prisoner-of-war 
camps and handed over to the Gestapo for crimes supposed to have 
been committed by them before the war, and that the few officers 
who were in concentration camps instead of prisoner-of-war camps 
be immediately released. 

These demands were not complied with and the Polish Red Cross 
did not send ‘delegates’ to the Oflags. Consequently the German 
authorties were obliged to organise a ‘delegation’ to Katyn composed 
of Polish officers from German prisoner-of-war camps. 


3. Journalists of neutral countries in Katyn 


Simultaneously with the first Polish ‘delegation,’ the German 
authorities arranged for accredited foreign journalists from Berlin to 
visit Katyn. Among them were: Jaederlund—correspendent of Stock- 
holm Tidningen, Sweden; Schnetzer—of Der Bund, Switzerland ; 
Sanchez—of Informationes, Spain; Myklebust—of The Norvegian 
Telegraph Agency; Stoffels--of De Telegraaf, Holland; van der 
Maele—of Nouveau Journal, Belgium; Szabolez—of Esti Ujsag, 
Hungary ; and Mikasinovitsch—of Novo Vreme, Serbia. 

The party was accompanied by a representative of the Press depart- 
ment of the Reich Chancellery, councillor Schippert, and by a secre- 
tary of the Foreign Office, Lassler. At Katyn itself, the party was 
accompanied by Captain Freudemann. 

These journalists stated that in addition to the bodies of the other 
officers, those of a few army chaplains as well as the body of 
one woman had been found. (This fact is significant since among the 
Polish prisoners in Kozielsk there had indeed been one woman 
aviator.) 

The journalists assessed the date of the murder as April, 1940. This 
conclusion they based on the calendars, notes and letters received 
from and destined for Poland, which bore March dates. 

The neutral correspondents all quoted Colonel von Gersdorff, who 
asserted that the Soviets could never have supposed that one day the 
bodies would be found and identified ; consequently they left on the 
bodies all the things they did not want for themselves. 

At the journalists’ request, the German authorities ordered those 
parts of the tombs which were still untouched to be opened in their 
presence. The state of the bodies then unearthed tallied with the 
description of those previously exhumed. The notes and documents 
found on the bodies were examined by the foreign correspondents. 
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The German authorities also allowed the correspondents to make 
direct contact with the local Russian population. 


4. Report of an officer in the Polish Army on a journey he made 
to Katyn in April 1943, together with other officer-POWs 
from Oflag II C. in Woldenberg 


First news 


In April 1943, when members of the German Press, whom we 
received in the camp, brought the news of the discovery of the mass 
graves of Polish officers in Katyn, near Smolensk, I was interned as 
prisoner-of-war in the German officer-POW camp Oflag II C. This 
news caused a good deal of excitement among the 6,000 officers in 
the camp because many of them had brothers and relatives in Russian 
camps. The majority, however, did not believe that such a crime could 
have been committed, and were rather inclined to regard it as a new 
trick of German propaganda with the aim of predisposing the Poles 
in their favour and of using them for the war against the bolsheviks, 
the alleged perpetrators of this unheard-of crime. 

This line of reasoning was followed mainly by those who had rela- 
tives in bolshevik camps, as it allowed them to entertain hopes that 
their relatives were still alive. Various conjectures were made as to 
how the Germans could have forged such a massacre, the prevailing 
opinion being that civilian persons who had died in concentration 
camps had been dressed in Polish uniforms, taken to Katyn—the 
bolsheviks’ place of mass-execution—and buried there. This explana- 
tion seemed at first sight quite feasible. 


General questions 


The problems at issue—sentimental considerations apart—were ex- 
ceedingly interesting from many points of view. 

On the very same day on which the Press published the news of the 
discovery of the Katyn graves, the camp authorities gave orders for 
two officers to be appointed and sent to Stettin to ‘verify the name-roll 
of officers found at Katyn’. By chance, I was selected for this trip, 
together with Major Nowosielski.* Although only a visit to Stettin 
was officially mentioned, it nevertheless became known through un- 


*Mjr. dipl. Alexander Nowosielski was taken ill on the way to 
Katyn and in effect did not reach destination. 
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official channels that our destination was Katyn. As there seemed to 
be an opportunity of making an on-the-spot inspection, I decided to 
approach the matter from a criminologist’s point of view, that is to 
say, to investigate as far as possible all doubtful circumstances sur- 
rounding the affair, and, provided there was sufficient material proof, 
to draw definite conclusions and, upon my return, to answer all ques- 
which were causing anxiety in the camp. It was to be understood, 
however, that such conclusions would be personal, and based on my 
own convictions. 


The doubts expressed and questions raised in the camp at the time 
of our departure were more or less the following: (1) Were the bodies 
discovered in Katyn the bodies of Polish officers? (2) If so, how long 
had they remained buried in the ground where they were discovered? 
(3) Were there any signs that in the meantime the bodies had been 
exhumed and searched? (4) Was it possible that these were the bodies 
of Polish officers who had died a natural death when interned in 
bolshevik prisoner-of-war camps, and that the said corpses, after 
having been exhumed, had been duly ‘prepared’ by having their hands 
tied and by having shots fired through the back of the head, etc? 
(5) Was there any doubt as to the authenticity of the documents found 
on the bodies? (6) Could such documents have been placed there 
during the work of exhumation conducted by the Germans? (7) Was 
any material evidence found, such as the revolvers used for shooting 
the officers, empty cartridge-cases, or bullets? (8) Was it true that 
several bodies had their hands tied with a cord behind their backs, 
etc.? 


Fundamental questions 


I am writing my report at a time when so much progress has been 
made with clarifying the Katyn affair, that the majority of the afore- 
mentioned questions have already been answered. It is now generally 
accepted—even when the official Soviet version is taken into con- 
sideration—that: (a) the corpses found in the Katyn graves are bodies 
of Polish officers taken prisoner in 1939 by the bolsheviks, (b) the 
victims were killed by revolver shots fired at close range through the 
back of the head, (c) the documents found on the bodies are authentic. 


There is still, however, a fundamental ‘difference of opinion’ be- 
tween the official Soviet and German versions as to the period which 
had elapsed since the bodies were buried in a common grave. Once 
this time span is established, the question as to when the crime was 
committed can be answered. Such an answer is of the utmost im- 
portance because, as the matter now stands, it is only necessary to 
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prove when the crime was committed in order to determine who was 
responsible. 


In my report I shall limit myself to my own impressions, and to 
the conclusions I drew from them in Katyn in connection with the 
aforementioned questions. 


Getting acquainted with the German version 


On the morning of April 15, 1943, I set out with Major Nowosielski 
for Stettin where we met six Polish officers from other officers’ camps 
of the Stettin Corps area, among them Lt.-Colonel S. Mossor. That 
same day still we were flown to Berlin and on the next day were 
transported by air via Warsaw to Smolensk. As soon as we were 
billeted in the town, Lt. Slaviczek,* Commander of the German 
Auxiliary Police, appeared and explained to us the present stage of the 
exhumation work and the circumstances surrounding the discovery of 
the graves. He submitted evidence of various kinds in the form of 
transcripts or photographic copies for us to examine. This enabled us 
to prepare ourselves for the inspection of the graves and the examina- 
tion of witnesses, whose testimonies showed various divergencies and 
discrepancies, especially as to the total number of officers brought to 
Katyn. 

We arrived at Smolensk a few days after the exhumation work had 
started, when hardly 300 bodies had been disinterred and about 160 
identified by the documents found on them. At that time Lt. Slaviczek, 
relying to a great extent on the testimony of witnesses, calculated that 
the mass grave might contain from 10,000 to 12,000 bodies of Polish 
officers. 


On the morning of the next day we were taken by car to the Katyn 
Forest where, a few hundred metres from the road, a mass grave had 
been found. (When the excavations first began it was generally be- 
lieved—on the strength of the testimony of witnesses—that all the 
bodies were buried in one huge grave.) 

The description of the terrain where the grave was discovered and 
of the pit from which the first bodies were taken may be omitted, 
since those details are sufficiently known through the Press and 
through various private publications. 


Consequently the report will only contain my observations and the 
conversations I had with Prof. Dr. Buhtz, a German who directed the 
exhumation work. 


*The correct name was Sloventzyk. 
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Bodies chosen at random which we exhumed in person 


The exhumation of the bodies was personally conducted by Dr. 
Buhtz, an eminent Professor of Forensic Medicine, who supervised 
all work in connection with the excavations. Thanks to my know- 
ledge of his publication on forensic medicine (Der Verkehrsunfall) 
I was able to guide our private conversation round to this topic. In 
this way, notwithstanding my being a prisoner-of-war, I was able, to 
a certain extent, to meet Prof. Buhtz on an equal footing, which 
facilitated the task entrusted to me. He not only answered all my 
questions willingly, but pointed out some details which had escaped 
my attention. He went so far as to allow us personally to take some 
of the bodies out of the grave; these we chose at random and 
examined carefully. 

I consider it my duty to point out that Prof. Buhtz, who was killed 
a year later on the western front by a bomb during an air-raid, im- 
pressed me as a man of science who was not given to political 
scheming. So far as his attitude towards the work in hand was con- 
cerned, I am convinced that he performed his duties conscientiously, 
and to the best of his ability. I arrived at this conclusion after com- 
paring his expert opinion with the actual state of affairs which I 
encountered on the spot, in particular with the appearance of the 
bodies (state of mummification), with the uniforms, the papers found 
on the bodies, the bullet channels in the skulls, etc., and after ob- 
serving the system he adopted in the work of exhumation. At that 
time he was to a certain extent a specialist in such cases of violent 
death, because—as he told me—he was often called to examine the 
bodies of German airmen who had made forced landings on bolshevik 
territory, and, when the front advanced, were found in graves with 
hands tied and the characteristic shot through the head. 


Corpses and uniforms 


We began tc examine the four open graves one by one and were 
soon able to determine whether the bodies were those of Polish officers. 
At first glance it was obvious that they were clad in Polish uniforms 
of 1939. The question was, however, whether the bodies of other 
persons could have been put into those uniforms. From a careful 
inspection of several corpses I concluded that the uniforms had re- 
mained underground untouched for the same length of time as the 
corpses. There were signs that the material of the underwear and 
uniforms had almost completely “welded” with the corpses owing to 
the process of mummification. Moreover, there were numerous 
wrinkles in the uniforms which can only form while these are worn 
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by living persons. The way the uniforms and the underwear had stuck 
to the bodies and also the way they fitted them warranted the as- 
sumption that the uniforms had been worn by these men while alive. 
On the other hand there was nothing to suggest that after an interval 
of time the corpses had been disinterred and the uniforms searched ; 
for that purpose it would have been necessary to unbutton the 
uniforms. 


I must add that I only examined the first layer of corpses and a 
part of the second, which were those least affected by decomposition 
and were the best preserved owing to the process of mummification. 


The bodies were not previously touched 


A very important factor in determining the time when the crime 
had been committed was to ascertain how long these bodies had been 
lying in the ground where they were found. Here we had the benefit 
of Prof. Buhtz’s findings; in view of the nature of the surrounding 
soil, he decided that the bodies had been buried for at least two years. 
When I asked him whether he thought that the bodies had been moved 
during those two years, he answered in the negative. When we were 
inspecting the grave containing bodies with their hands bound to- 
gether, Prof. Buhtz suggested that we should try to exhume one of 
these ourselves. We chose a body and disinterred it with the help of 
shovels. We found that it had not been touched since it had been laid 
in the grave. This body was wedged among the others and they were 
pressed down by the weight of the earth. On examining the body, 
we found that the head of a corpse from the lower layer had been 
jammed into this one’s stomach, leaving an indentation that exactly 
corresponded with the shape of the head in question; which justifies 
the assumption that the bodies of the officers were thrust into the pit 
after having been murdered on the spot. Moreover, these corpses, 
pressed so tightly together and with their deformed shapes fitting so 
accurately into each other, could not possibly have been removed from 
the grave on a previous occasion. 


The rope binding their hands 


The bodies taken out by us had their hands tied behind their backs 
with a strong rope. The rope was bound so tightly that although the 
mummification process had started, it could not be removed until the 
muscles of the hands had been cut. A part of this rope I took with 
me; as far as I know, during the investigation the quality of the rope 
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and its origin were at no time questioned, which to my mind seemed 
strange as it might have provided supporting evidence. 


At this point mention should be made of another grave in the 
Katyn Forest; it was situated on the left-hand side of the road, and 
in it, according to Soviet witnesses, lay the bodies of Soviet citizens 
who had been killed by the Russians some years earlier. The state 
of their bodies and clothing, according to Prof. Buhtz, who examined 
them, suggested that they had been in the ground from five to eight 
years. Of significance for our enquiry is the fact that the hands of 
these bodies were also bound with a rope. Only Colonel Mossor was 
taken to see this grave. He vouched for the above facts, mentioning 
them in his conversation with us. 


The calibre of the gun 


All the bodies that we examined had the characteristic revolver 
shots in the back of the head and the usual mark of the bullet-hole 
in the forehead. When we remarked on the fact that there were no 
empty cartridge cases and bullets on the spot, it was pointed out to 
us that as the officers were shot in the back of the head while these 
were bent forward, the bullets passed through their skulls and went 
into the forest, and would most probably be found there. One of the 
German policemen, when asked about the cartridges, gave a naive 
answer which showed that he was taken aback by the question. He 
said that the cartridges, being heavy, must have fallen deep into the 
fresh sand and been buried inside the graves when they were closed. 


When we arrived in Katyn, no examination had as yet been made 
with a view to discovering the calibre of the weapons which had been 
used to shoot the Polish officers. 


From the size of the bullet-holes in the skulls we judged it to have 
been about 9 mm. If the shots had come from a “Nagan” pistol with 
revolving chamber, then obviously the empty cartridge cases could 
have been taken out and hidden, thus leaving no trace of them at the 
scene of the crime. The absence of cartridge cases led us to suppose, 
furthermore, that automatic weapons had not been used since these 
reject the empty cases after each shot. Only on release from captivity 
did I discover from an official German publication that the 7.65 
calibre ammunition was of German manufacture, whereupon I realised 
why the Germans had tried to keep it seoret (see Appendix 5). 
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Doubts as to the number of corpses 


Having investigated the whole area which was said to cover this 
mass grave, we again began to have doubts as to the number of 
victims and as to the size of the grave. In an attempt to solve this 
problem, we asked the witnesses on the spot several questions: how 
many transports came to Gniezdovo station, how many times did cars 
leave the station, and how many victims were in the cars, etc.; all 
questions of importance in ascertaining the number of victims. 

I had the impression that at the instigation of the Germans, the 
witnesses gave only approximate numbers, tending rather to exaggerate 
these, since that helped German propaganda, which announced to the 
world that 12,000 Polish officers had been murdered in Katyn. This 
German statement was refuted by the fact that, by the end of the 
exhumation, the number of graves was found to be no more than 
eight, and these could not have held more than 4,500 bodies. .. . 


Documents 


After taking careful note of the stage reached by the excavations 
and examining other graves and bodies, we were taken to the near-by 
forest hut where the documents found near the bodies were assembled. 
All these documents were placed at our disposal, which made it 
possible for us to examine them carefully. These documents, such as 
savings-bank books and personal identification cards, were all, un- 
questionably, authentic. I myself found the documents of Capt Sidor, 
a friend of mine, who had been with the 3rd Aviation Regt. in Poznan. 
Among them was a letter from the regiment’s Commander to Capt. 
Sidor informing him that his request to be allowed back on active 
service had been refused. The signature was that of the acting Deputy 
Commander, Major (subsequently Brigadier General) Izycki, whom I 
knew personally when I was with the 3rd Aviation Rgt. in Poznati. 
This document bore the regiment’s seal, a feature of which was a 
characteristic deformation of the number “3.” I knew already before 
the war that Capt. Sidor, who had retired, was trying to get back on 
the active list. 

Apart from personal documents found near the bodies, there were 
several diaries and calendars containing notes on the lives of the 
prisoners-of-war in their camps. The entries ended at the middle of 
March. One of the calendars, that of Lieutenant Jan Bartys from 
Cracow, for example, went up to March 15, 1940, and none of the 
subsequent leaves had been torn out, nor were there any signs that 
later notes had been erased. 

One of these diaries breaks off at the point where its owner came 
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from Kozielsk to the Gniezdovo station and, looking through the 
carriage window, saw a row of NKVD men extending from the 
coaches to the near-by forest. 


Besides the many letters from Poland, one was found addressed by 
one of the officers in Kozielsk to his family at home, as the envelope 
shows. This letter also bore a date prior to March 15, 1940. 


First report 


After having examined the documents, we returned to our quarters, 
where we wrote a short report of what we had seen. This report was 
prepared for the exclusive benefit of the Polish officers interned in 
Germany. It was signed by all the members of the expedition headed 
by Lt.-Col. S. Mossor. 


The most important points it made were the following: 


1. The bodies were partly mummified in dry sand; the features 
were unrecognisable; on the other hand documents, badges, hair 
colour, buttons, patches, were recognisable. The documents and photo- 
graphs were mostly in fair condition. It was very difficult for anyone 
but an expert to judge by the state of the bodies how long they had 
been in the grave. According to Prof. Buhtz they had been buried 
about two years. 


2. The uniforms worn by the dead men, their badges and the 
shape of their boots were undoubtedly Polish. 

All the currency found was Polish. The state of decay of the uni- 
forms would seem to indicate about two years in the earth. Some of 
the bodies were in civilian clothes. 


3. All the bodies examined had bullet-holes in them. The holes 
where the bullets had entered were at the back of the head, the exit 
holes in the forehead and temples. Some of the corpses had their hands 
bound together behind their backs. Corpses similarly bound were found 
in some graves on the other side of the road in which, according to 
Prof. Buhtz, Russians had been buried from five to eight years earlier. 


4. Four ditches had been dug in the area believed to contain the 
graves. At a depth of from one to two metres there were several 
layers of bodies; the upper layer, which contained about 300 bodies, 
had been already dug out for identification. Of these, 160 had already 
been identified by means of documents, cigarette cases, bank books, 
etc. It was impossible to identify the rest of the bodies owing to the 
lack of documents and distinctive marks. The uniforms were all 
Polish. The other layers had not yet been excavated, but there would 
probably be twelve in all. In one of the graves a hole was dug to 
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verify the number of layers. At the bottom of the hole underground 
water was found. The depth of the grave from the top layer to the 
bottom one was about 1.5 m. 


5. The German authorities estimated the number of bodies at 
between 10,000 and 12,000, basing this on the following facts: (a) the 
area occupied by the mass graves; (b) the thickness of the layers of 
bodies as ascertained by the trial hole, 1.5 m. deep, mentioned above ; 
(c) bodies could be seen protruding from all the walls of these four 
ditches, indicating that there were more bodies between them ; (d) the 
number of the railway transports coming to Gniezdovo station as well 
as the number of the motor vehicle convoys of the GPU, based on the 
evidence of witnesses. 


6. A German field police officer under the supervision of Professor 
Dr. G. Buhtz, of Wroclaw, was carrying on the exhumation work. 
There were present three members of the Polish Red Cross from 
Warsaw, who were to stay until the work was finished and to help 
with the identification of the bodies and the arrangements for new 
graves. After examination and identification, each body had a small 
metal label affixed to its neck with a number corresponding to the 
number on the exhumation list and also to the number on the en- 
velope containing the documents. 

7. Such documents as were found, when they had been dried, were 
sorted in a neighbouring forest hut and placed in envelopes. There 
they were read, translated, in part photographed, etc. Sections of these 
documents had to be chemically treated in order to make legible those 
parts which were illegible. The documents were on the whole in a 
good state of preservation and some of the photographs were quite 
recognisable. 


8. The documents of General Smorawitiski, especially his military 
identification card and his Post Office Savings book from Lublin, were 
in quite good condition. His body was clothed in a general’s trousers 
with a general’s braid. His face was unrecognisable, but his insignia 
of rank were easily identifiable. On his body was found a silver 
cigarette case bearing illegible signatures in gold. 


9. The correspondence addressed from Poland to the Kozielsk 
POW camp consisted mainly of postcards. The most recent postmarks 
were dated January and February 1940. 

10. Short inscriptions in pocket diaries were found on two of the 
bodies. One of them contained entries up till January 1, 1940, the 
second up till March 15, 1940 (Lt. Bartys Jan, Cracow). 


Rome, November 1945. 
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5. Report of Lieutenant-Colonel Stefan Mossor 


In a report transmitted to the Polish Commander-in-Chief in 
London, dated August 23, 1943, Lt.-Col. S. Mossor, who was briefly 
mentioned in the previous report and who was a member of a group 
of Polish officers, prisoners-of-war held by the Germans, sent to 
Katyn in Spring 1943, wrote as follows: 

“In May 1943 the well-known propaganda about Katyn was set in 
train. I was one of the officers who were taken to Katyn to be shown 
the graves and the exhumed corpses. The fact that thousands of Polish 
officers were shot in this forest in the Spring of 1940 is beyond any 
doubt. By means of broadcasts, Press reports and films the Germans 
tried to get us to co-operate for propaganda purposes, but I resisted 
this attempt most firmly and categorically. I consented only to convey 
our observations directly to the other Polish officers, my fellow 
prisoners.” 


6. The voices of the murdered 


Amongst the documents found on the bodies at Katyn, the diaries 
of some of the officers give the clearest evidence of the date of the 
crime. These notes, ghastly in their contents, and breaking off 
abruptly, speak for themselves. During the exhumation made by the 
Germans they were first put into numbered envelopes, and later came 
into possession of the Polish Underground Movement. We quote 
below two final passages from these diaries. 


Body No. 0424 


On April 8, a convoy of 277 people left Kozielsk. Not one of them 
was heard of again. At Katyn the diary of an unidentified soldier 
(body No. 0424) was found beside the body. Among other things this 
diary showed a drawing of a man with a beard, near the signature 
“Kruk Waclaw, Kozielsk, 1940.” From the diary i was possible to 
decipher the following description of what happened when his convoy 
left: 

“8.4.40. Up till now I have not written anything, as I thought 
there was nothing special. Recently, ie., at the end of March and 
beginning of April, there has been a feeling of departure in the air. 
We took it to be the usual gossip. But the gossip turned out to be 
true. In the first days of April convoys began to leave, at first small 
ones . . . Yesterday a convoy of senior officers left: three generals, 
20 to 25 colonels and about the same number of majors. We were in 
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the best of spirits because of the manner of their departure. Today my 
turn came. In the morning I had a bath and washed my socks and 
handkerchiefs . . . (illegible) to the Club with our belongings. After 
we have given back all Government property another search took 
place in hut 19, and from there we were conducted through the 
gates to the buses, in which we drove to a little station, not Kozielsk 
(Kozielsk is cut off by floods), At the station we were loaded into 
prison trucks under strict guard. In the prison cell we are thirteen. 
I do not yet know the other prisoners whom chance has made my 
companions in misfortune. Now we are waiting to depart. Optimistic 
as I was before, I’m now coming to the conclusion that this journey 
does not bode any good. The worst of it is that we do not know 
whether we shall be able to find out in which direction we are going. 
We have to wait patiently. We are moving in the direction of 
Smolensk. It is a sunny day, a lot of snow still on the ground. 

“9.4.40. Tuesday. We spent the night more comfortably than in 
the former cattle trucks. There was a little more room and not such 
a frightful shaking. Today is a real winter’s day. Snow is whirling 
around, it is cloudy. In the fields as much snow as in January. It is 
not possible to find out in which direction we are going. During the 
night we moved very little, now we have just passed the station of 
Spas-Demianskoie. I have never noticed such a station on the way to 
Smolensk on the map. I am afraid we are travelling north or north- 
east, judging by the weather. During the day it is just as before. Yes- 
terday morning we were given a portion of bread and some sugar. 
Cold boiled water was put into the truck. It is now nearly mid-day, 
but we have not been given anything to eat. Our treatment is also . . . 
brutal. Nothing is permitted. We are allowed to go to the lavatory 
only when it pleases the guards; neither asking nor shouting helps... 

“It is 14.30. We are coming to Smolensk. For the time being we 
have halted at a goods station . . . We are really at Smolensk .. . 
It is almost evening, we have passed Smolensk and are now in 
Gniezdovo station. It looks as if we are to get out here, for there are 
a great many soldiers moving about. In any case we literally have had 
nothing to eat up to now. From breakfast time yesterday we have 
been living on a piece of bread and a small drink of water.” 

Here the diary found by the body of No. 0424 breaks off. 


The diary of Major Adam Solski 
The diary of Major Adam Solski (file No. 0490), which was found 
at Katyn, describes the fate of his convoy after it had left Kozielsk 


on 7.4.1940 and leads as far as Katyn Forest: 
“Sunday 7.4.40... After being searched at 14.55 we left the walls 
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and the wire netting of the Kozielsk camp (the Gorki Rest House). 
At 16.55 (14.55 p.m. Polish time), we were put into prison trucks at 
the Kozielsk railway siding. It is said that in the USSR 50 per cent of 
passenger coaches are prison trucks. Joseph Kutyba, Capt. Paul Szyfter, 
and some majors, It.-colonels and captains are going with me—12 in 
all. Accommodation for seven at the most. 

“8.4.40. 3.30 a.m. departure from Kozielsk station, moving west ; 
9.30 a.m. at Jelnia station; since 12 we have been standing in a rail- 
way siding at Smolensk. 

9.9.40. In the morning some minutes before 5, reveille in the prison 
trucks and preparations for leaving. We are to go somewhere by car. 
What next? 

“9.4.40. Ever since dawn, the day has run an exceptional course. 
Departure in prison coach in cell-like compartments (terrible). Taken 
somewhere into a wood, something like a country house. Here a 
special search. I was relieved of my watch, which showed 6.30/8.30 
a.m., asked about a wedding ring. Roubles, belt and pocket knife taken 
away.” 

Here the diary breaks off. After this personal search the execution 
must have followed immediately. 
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CHAPTER X 


MY FIVE WEEKS’ WORK AT KATYN 


Report by Marian Wodzitski, M.D. expert in Forensic Medicine 
of the Technical Commission of the Polish Red Cross at Katyn 


After completing my studies in the Faculty of Medicine at the Jagel- 
lon University in Cracow in 1936, I stayed on at that university until 
the 31st August, 1937, as junior assistant to the Professor of Anatomy, 
Mr. Stanislaw Ciechanowski, and in the same year obtained my 
doctorate. I was then appointed Senior Assistant Professor of Forensic 
Medicine under Professor Jan Olbrycht at the Jagellon University in 
Cracow. In 1939 I was appointed sworn expert in Forensic Medicine 
to the Cracow Court of Appeal and I continued to work in this 
capacity until December 1944. Until 1940 Professor J. Olbrycht was in 
charge of the Institute of Forensic Medicine, but in March of that 
year a Dr. Buhtz, Professor of Forensic Medicine in Wroctaw 
(Breslau), called upon Professor Olbrycht and announced that a Ger- 
man medical officer would be appointed to the Institute to carry out 
all the research work, where the Germans were concerned. Professor 
Olbrycht introduced me to Dr. Buhtz, whom I had not met before. 
In April 1940 the occupation authorities appointed a German doctor, 
Dr. Werner Beck, assistant to Professor Buhtz, to take charge of the 
Institute. In spite of that change, the staff of the Institute with the 
exception of the administrative personnel of the department of 
serology and the department of weapon identification remained Polish 
even after the Germans had taken over control. Among them was 
Dr. Jan Zygmunt Robel, leading expert in the field of medico-chemical 
research work, though he worked in another building. In May or June 
of 1942 Professor Olbrycht was arrested by the Germans and de- 
ported to OSwiecim (Auschwitz). In view of the very unpleasant 
character of the work at the Institute of Forensic Medicine, I ap- 
proached Dr. Beck on several occasions to ask him to release me from 
my duties, for reason of health. To this I received the reply that I 
could choose between my work at the Institute and the concentration 
camp at Oswiecim. 

Apart from my work at the Institute of Forensic Medicine I was 
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also for a short time employed as physician to the Polish Red Cross at 
Borek Falecki, near Cracow, and to the Social Insurance Administra- 
tion in the same town. From March 1940 I belonged to the Polish 
Underground Army (called ZWZ for short, and after 1943, AK). 


1. Effect on the country of the Katyn crime 


I heard for the first time about the Polish officers lost in Russia 
at the end of 1940, when I had some private conversations with my 
friends living under German occupation whose next of kin were 
prisoners-of-war in Soviet Russia. These conversations revealed the 
great concern that was felt over the fate of these officers, seeing that 
since Spring 1940 all correspondence from them had abruptly ceased. 
The families feared the worst, in view of the lack of news, but they 
still had not given up hope that the prisoners might have been taken 
somewhere into the depths of Russian territory where communications 
would be extremely difficult. 

Owing to the fact that the several thousand Polish officers lost in 
the USSR had a considerable number of close relatives, mainly living 
in territory then occupied by the Germans, the German communiqués 
on the Katyn discovery published in April 1943 came as a great shock 
to the whole Polish community. In spite of our experience of the 
cruelties of the German occupation, many doubts were expressed at 
the outset as to whether a crime on such an enormous scale could 
have been committed at all, particularly by the Soviet authorities. 
Polish public opinion was split into two factions—on the one hand those 
who did not believe the German communiqués and considered them to 
be just a propaganda trick, and on the other, those who were con- 
vinced that they revealed the truth. Everyone tried to obtain in- 
formation by the most direct means possible, independent of German 
propaganda. 

On April 14, 1943, my colleague at the Institute of Forensic Medi- 
cine at Cracow, Dr. Tadeusz Pragtowski, went to Katyn with a dele- 
gation of the Polish Red Cross. On his return I asked him in a private 
conversation for his impressions and details of what he had observed 
on the spot. Dr. Pragtowski said that when he arrived at Katyn none 
of the graves had yet been completely opened and that young pine 
trees each bearing three or four twigs, showing them to be 3-4 years 
old, could be seen growing on them. This would indicate that the 
graves were dug more than two years earlier, i.e., at a time when 
Katyn was still in Soviet hands. When doubts were expressed as to 
whether these were really the graves of the missing Polish officers, 
Dr. Pragtowski answered that amongst the few exhumed bodies he 
had recognised one of his fellow University students, a captain, and 
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that excluded all possibility of doubt as to whether these were really 
the bodies of Polish officers. 


2. Journey to the scene 


On the Tuesday after Easter Sunday (April 23, 1943) the head of 
the Cracow branch of the Polish Red Cross, Dr. Szebesta, summoned 
me and proposed that I should go to Katyn without delay in the 
capacity of expert in forensic medicine. This offer took me by sur- 
prise, and I could not immediately make up my mind; IJ told him 
I needed to think it over and discuss it. In view of the general atti- 
tude taken by the Polish community, which was most anxious to have 
the Katyn affair cleared up, the insistence of Dr. Szebesta, and my 
conviction that the Katyn research would be carried out with the 
assistance of other Polish and foreign experts in forensic medicine (at 
that time everyone in Poland believed that the Katyn affair would be 
investigated by a neutral commission of experts of the International 
Red Cross), I decided the same day to accept Dr. Szebesta’s proposal. 
Late that evening I went by train to Warsaw, our point of departure, 
where I was joined by other personnel who were to go as auxiliary 
staff: Ferndynand Ptonka, laboratory assistant at the Institute of 
Forensic Medicine of the Jagellon University; Wtadystaw Buczak, 
laboratory assistant at the Institute of Pathological Anatomy of the 
same University ; and Franciszek Krél, a former medical orderly at 
the No. 5 Military Hospital in Cracow. 

On teaving Cracow, I took from the Institute of Forensic Medicine 
all the necessary equipment for my work at Katyn, such as lancets, 
saws for trepanning, metal callipers, overalls for post mortem 
examinations, rubber gloves and boots, jars for prepared specimens, 
etc. In addition I also had, for my personal use, a Leica camera, with 
an appropriate supply of film. All this equipment made us to a great 
extent independent of the Germans, to whom we did not have to 
apply for assistance of any kind during our work at Katyn. Apart 
from the above, we obtained from the Warsaw Headquarters of the 
Polish Red Cross other equipment such as cotton overalls, knives with 
which to cut clothes, spirit for disinfecting, etc. 

On the other hand the authorities of the Polish Red Cross Head- 
quarters did not confer with us in Warsaw and we were not briefed 
as to our activities on the spot. We only knew that we should find at 
Katyn a small, so-called Technical Commission of the Polish Red 
Cross (TC-PRC), with whom we were to co-operate. 

On April 28, 1943, we flew direct from Warsaw to the Smolensk 
district together with the representatives of the Polish Red Cross 
Headquarters in Warsaw, MM. Cupryjak and Mikotajczyk (he had 
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nothing—save the surname—-in common with Mikolajezyk, Polish 
politician and Prime Minister after General Sikorski’s death in July 
1943), and General Smorawinski’s brother, and other persons unknown 
to me. It was only on arrival that I found with considerable dismay 
that I was the only medical expert in the party, as, in spite of what 
Dr. Szebesta had assured me, neither the medical expert and prospec- 
tive senior lecturer from Warsaw, Dr. Manczarski, nor the expert and 
prospective senior lecturer from Lwéw, Dr. Popielski, had joined me. 
In consequence I was the only Polish doctor there, which put me in a 
position of great responsibility. After a short stay at Smolensk the 
Germans took us in cars to the village of Borok, beyond the Katyn 
Forest, where the TC-PRC was located. There we found: Wladystaw 
Kasur, Jerzy Wodzinowski, Gracjan Jaworowski, Adam Godzik and 
Ludwik Rojkiewicz. 


3. Katyn Forest 


The following day, at 9 a.m., I arrived at the scene of the crime, 
about 3 km. from our quarters. The Katyn Forest terrain consisted 
of a number of small hills between which were swamps covered with 
marsh grass. On the ridges of the hillocks were footpaths running 
from the main road towards the Dnieper, where lay the so-called 
NKVD Villa. The forest was a mixture of coniferous and deciduous 
trees. The oldest pine trees, over 15 metres high and 25 cm. in 
diameter at the base, stood within the confines of the highest sandy 
hill. In the boggy areas the forest was composed of alders and silver 
birches. Southward from those heights, in the direction of the Dnieper, 
the forest growth was uniform and consisted of spruces, some fifteen 
years old, planted in rows It was on the highest of the hills, about 
300 metres from the main road, that we found the mass graves of the 
Polish officers. Above these graves, on a special wooden structure, was 
hoisted a large Red Cross flag. Although it was the end of April it 
was still cold in the hollows, and snow was lying in the forest. At the 
time of my arrival at Katyn the bolies of 310 Polish officers had 
already been disinterred and reburied in common grave No. 1; the 
bodies of General Bohaterewicz and General Smorawinski, which had 
also been buried in grave No. 1, were now in two separate graves. 
The graves later referred to as Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 were already open, 
i.e., the earth had been removed and the upper layer of bodies ex- 
posed. The top surface of the other graves, later numbered 5, 6 and 7, 
was in the process of being removed, so that they were already partly 
open. I myself was therefore unable to observe what the Katyn graves 
had been like before the work began and in particular I could not 
examine the young pine trees that had been planted on the graves. 
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The sight of such a mass of corpses in Polish uniforms came as a 
great shock to everyone newly arrived at Katyn. For my part, I was 
unable to get myself to start work straight away, although the repre- 
sentative of the German authorities at Katyn, Lt. Sloventzyk, said that 
I might conduct the exhumation work in my own way, and that I 
could count on the assistance of the German authorities in as far as 
such assistance was required. That afternoon the body of General 
Smorawiriski was exhumed once again in the presence of his brother, 
who identified the body by items of clothing he recognised, by the 
dentures, etc. No post mortem examination was carried out on the 
body of General Smorawiriski, as his brother objected. 


4. The arrival of the International Medical Commission 


The next day, April 30, 1943, I was still unable to carry on with 
my normal work because of the arrival about 9 a.m. by bus from 
Smolensk of the so-called European Commission of Experts in 
Forensic Medicine, the Germans having ordered that all the work 
begun at Katyn should be discontinued while the visitors were there. 
After summarily inspecting the forest and the graves, the members 
of the Commission talked to witnesses from among the local popula- 
tion who were summoned to the forest. Professor Orsés, in particular, 
asked many questions, being able to talk to them without the as- 
sistance of an interpreter, for, as I learned afterwards, he had spent 
several years in Russian captivity in Siberia during the 1914-18 war 
and in consequence could speak fluent Russian. Dr. Buhtz, Professor 
at the Wroclaw (Breslau) University, received the Commission and 
acted as host. It was at his suggestion that the members of the Com- 
mission after a detailed examination of the clothes, took bodies at 
random from several graves in order to carry out post mortem 
examinations. My réle that day was that of unobtrusive observer. I 
noticed that the members of the Commission made a very thorough 
external examination of the bodies, then a post mortem examination, 
immediately dictating reports on these examinations and dissections to 
German Army typists, mostly in German. In addition they took note 
of the general position of the bodies in the graves and examined 
individual bodies on the spot. The Commission ended their work in 
Katyn Forest about 1 p.m., and then went to the NKVD Villa by the 
Dnieper. Early in the afternoon the Commission departed in the 
direction of Smolensk. 

Professor Orsés, of Budapest, showed the greatest interest in the 
work. He made a very detailed post mortem examination, the longest 
of all, and took away a skull in order to carry out a special investi- 
gation to establish how long the body had remained in the earth by 
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ascertaining the number of calcium layers on the inner side of the 
hard cover of the cranium. As a result of this trepanning, Professor 
Orsés found two layers of calcium on the skull which in his opinion 
proved that the bodies had been buried for more than two years. 
I watched Professor Orsés’ post mortem examination closely, and 
afterwards established personal contact with him and had a short 
conversation. Professor Hdjek, of Prague, adopted a particularly com- 
radely attitude towards Professor Buhtz, and showed considerable 
interest in a diary he found on the body on which he was carrying 
out a post mortem examination. I had the closest personal contact 
with the Slovakian Professor Subik, who, in private conversation with 
me, while stressing his hostile attitude towards the Germans and 
criticising the Quisling Tiso Government, at the same time confided 
that he was in no doubt as to the time when the crime had been 
committed. The Bulgarian Dr. Markov, a lecturer in Forensic Medi- 
cine at Sophia University, also showed considerable interest in the 
work. He personally conducted the dissection of a body and made an 
immediate report on the results of the examination, dictating it with 
the aid of an interpreter, as he could not speak German well enough. 
The Italian Professor Palmieri also carried out a detailed post mortem 
examination of a body. The Finnish expert did not himself make a 
post morten examination but he watched carefully that made by 
Professor Orsés. The only truly neutral member of the Commission, 
the Genevan Professor Naville, watched closely post mortem examina- 
tions and examined the growth under the trees in the areas beside the 
graves, looking for empty cartridge cases, and also examined the 
surrounding trees—probably trying to discover traces of bullets. 

I did not see the members sign the general report, but learned of 
the contents a few days later from the German Press, which published 
it in Russian. 


5. Five weeks’ work 


I worked at Katyn from April 29 until June 3, 1943. Until mid 
May 1943 I and the other members of the TC-PRC lived in a wooden 
hut allocated to us by the Germans in the grounds of the Advanced 
Hospital Unit of the Todt Organisation, in the village of Borok, 3 km. 
south-west of Katyn Forest. In the second half of May we moved to 
a four-roomed cottage 14 km. north of the Orsha-Smolensk main road 
and near Katyn railway station. At first we did not relish this move, 
as we had further to go to work, but later we were glad of it as it 
separated us from the Germans. 

We took our meals—breakfast, lunch and supper—first in the Mess 
of the personnel of the Advanced Hospital Unit at Borok ; then, after 
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our move, a Russian woman who worked at the hospital was detailed 
to carry the meals to our cottage. These arrangements, I suspected, 
were made because the Germans did not like our having contacts at 
Borok with members of the Todt Organisation (amongst whom were 
Poles), who very often expressed their dissatisfaction with the working 
conditions. 

All the time I was there we had the impression that we were con- 
stantly under German observation, but no restrictions or limitations 
were set on our personal freedom. 

Since all the members of the TC-PRC had been issued with Red 
Cross brassards, we could, in accordance with a general instruction 
issued by the German occupation authorities, make use of any passing 
military truck while proceeding to or from our place of work. Some- 
times, however, we had to wait nearly an hour for such a vehicle, 
which adversely affected the regularity of our work at Katyn. Some- 
times, having waited in vain for a lift, we had to walk. In principle 
we worked from 8 a.m. to 12 noon and from 2 p.m. to 5 or 6 p.m., 
and during the lunch interval we drove or went on foot back to our 
living quarters. 

On the Smolensk-Orsha main road, near where the track to the 
Katyn Forest branched off, the Germans had set up military field 
police posts; these were on duty during the whole period of my stay 
at Katyn, not only controlling the traffic on the road but also pre- 
venting strangers—those who neither worked there nor were members 
of parties visiting Katyn—from entering the forest. At the beginning 
of the track, where it joined the main road, there was a barrier, and 
whenever excursions arrived to visit Katyn their members were made 
to assemble on the other side of the main road, whence they were 
escorted by a German guide. Beside the barrier were two notices 
signed by Lt. Voss, of the Geheimpolizei: 

1. Entry is absolutely forbidden to people not employed in the 

forest. 

2. It is forbidden to take any photographs of the place of the 

crime. 

On the main road side and on both adjoining sides the Katyn 
Forest was enclosed by two single fences of barbed wire. Apart from 
the patrols on the main road, I did not see any permanent German 
military police posts in Katyn Forest. There was no sign of either the 
so-called “Polish” control police or the Russian police formed of local 
inhabitants. On the other hand I heard from Poles of the Todt Or- 
ganisation, that prior to my arrival at Katyn, when the so-called 
“Polish Delegations” arrived, some scores of the former obtained caps 
with Polish eagles and kept order in the forest, being designated special 
Polish police. 

As I was the only medical expert within the Technical Commission 
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of the Polish Red Cross, I was naturally interested and took an active 
part in all the work done at Katyn, and—in spite of some difficulties 
made by the Germans—tried as far as possible to bring order into 
it, as well as supervising its proper progress. True, I could only issue 
instructions to members of the Polish Technical Commission. The 
Germans very often interrupted the work for propaganda reasons, 
and in particular delayed the re-interment in the new common graves 
of bodies we had already exhumed and examined. As far as our 
routine work went, on the whole the Germans did not impede it, 
leaving considerable freedom of movement to the Polish Technical 
Commission and limiting their activities to supervision of our very 
heavy and unpleasant task. 


6. The Germans 


I did not notice German medical experts carrying out detailed 
examinations of the bodies or any post mortems when I first arrived. 
It was only later, in the second half of May, that three German 
medical men made some examinations of the bodies on behalf of 
Professor Buhtz: they were Dr. Schmidt, Dr. Miiller, and senior lec- 
turer Dr. Huber. I had the impression that they did their work very 
thoroughly, unbiassed by any propaganda issues; at all events I did 
not notice them engaging in any propaganda activities. During the 
last weeks a Dr. Specht, lecturer in chemistry at one of the German 
universities, also worked at Katyn. He carried out very minute 
chemical analyses, in particular determining the acidity of the soil 
from specimens taken from various layers of the graves and from 
their surroundings. This showed that the soil in the upper layers of 
the graves was alkaline, changing gradually until at the bottom of 
the graves it gave a marked acid reaction. Dr. Specht was also in- 
terested in the general aspect of the work done at Katyn and took 
numerous photographs of the area from which the bodies were dis- 
interred. 

Dr. Specht’s attitude towards us was, like that of all the other 
German medical officers, objective and polite. To me personally he 
imparted the results of his above-mentioned investigations. Working 
at Katyn there was also a geological expert from one of the German 
universities, Dr. Themlitz, who was particularly interested in examining 
the various layers of the soil in individual graves. 

Professor Buhtz resided in Smolensk during the whole time I was at 
Katyn, and used to visit the forest at irregular intervals. He usually 
appeared when more important delegations or excursions arrived at 
Katyn. In my opinion Professor Buhtz approached the work there 
from a scientific angle and for that reason he even came into oc- 
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casional conflict with the local leaders of the German propaganda. 
I myself, during my work at Katyn, was not in close contact with 
Professor Buhtz and in particular J did not inform him of the evidence 
I had gathered. 

The head of German propaganda at Katyn was an officer with the 
rank of major. I do not remember his name. He stayed at Smolensk, 
and I saw him in the forest not more than two or three times. On the 
other hand, his assistant, Lt. Sloventzyk, a journalist from Vienna, 
was in the forest every day, both morning and afternoon. Lt. 
Sloventzyk did his utmost to make the best possible use of the Katyn 
affair from the point of view of German propaganda. Amongst other 
things, he frequently expressed his indignation with the delegation of 
Polish officers, prisoners-of-war from German camps, who, although 
urged to talk, refused to make any statements during their stay in 
Katyn, saying that prisoners-of-war have certain obligations but need 
not go beyond these. As Lt. Sloventzyk was at Katyn acting as the 
local representative of the German authorities I had to meet him very 
often. Many times, however, there were clashes between us, par- 
ticularly since, as our work proceeded, the Katyn graves were emptied 
and the number of bodies disinterred was found to be still very far 
short of the number of 12,000 announced by German propaganda 
(see later). 


Apart from Lt. Sloventzyk, Lt. Voss of the Geheime Feldpolizei 
was also active in Katyn Forest as the representative of the German 
military authorities. He was a typical German policeman, carrying 
out very accurately and without reservations all the instructions re- 
ceived from his superiors. One of his duties was to find amongst the 
local people witnesses who could give any evidence about the cir- 
cumstances in which Polish prisoners-of-war had been conveyed to the 
spot and liquidated. Undoubtedly these witnesses, such as Kisselev 
and a railway worker at Gniezdovo junction whose name has slipped 
my mind, brought along in connection with the visit of any important 
delegation, were paid in some way, though in what manner and how 
much I do not know. However, I never noticed the Germans use any 
threats or compulsion. Lt. Voss was also responsible for the security 
police in Katyn Forest and for controlling the work done there. He 
had at his disposal five or six non-commissioned officers of the Ger- 
man Geheime Feldpolizei, who went regularly to Katyn. If any one 
of them did not properly supervise the work of the members of the 
TC-PRC, Voss would immediately summon him and threaten him with 
punishment. Voss also issued an order prohibiting the taking of 
photographs at the scene of the crime, and ordered that cameras be 
temporarily confiscated and films removed. However, this order was 
not made to include members of the TC-PRC or German experts. 
I took a series of snapshots of the place and notwithstanding 
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Sloventzyk’s insistence I did not develop the films there but took them 
undeveloped to Warsaw and handed them over to the Main Head- 
quarters of the Polish Red Cross. 

Lt. Voss also supervised the examination of documents found on the 
bodies, their conveyance to special laboratories, their decipherment, 
and arrangements for their further safekeeping. He had under his 
orders Russian civilian workers who helped to disinter the bodies, and 
Russian prisoners-of-war who were sent at his or Lt. Sloventzyk’s 
request from Smolensk to Katyn. Lt. Voss on many occasions gave 
independent orders to the Russian workers without consulting the 
TC-PRC, and this interfered with the systematic handling of the 
exhumation work. 

During my stay at Katyn I did not visit the NKVD villa situated 
800-1,000 metres from the scene of the crime, by the River Dnieper, 
but I was many times on the river bank near the villa. This was a 
large single-storey wooden house quite close to the water, at a beau- 
tiful bend of the river. A stairway led to a small jetty. I did not see 
any German posts near the villa, only single Wehrmacht soldiers 
going to and fro. A considerable number of telephone wires leading 
to the villa suggested a headquarters. From conversations with Ger- 
mans at Katyn I learned that it was the headquarters of a rear unit 
and that a colonel lived there. Sometimes I saw cars with German 
officers driving in the direction of the villa. I do not remember the 
colour of their facings, but they were neither GFP nor Gestapo 
officers. They were not interested in our work, and I never saw the 
reputed German colonel, though several times I noticed that the 
working Germans saluted a passing car; when I asked who it was, 
they said it was the colonel who lived in the villa. 

About half a kilometre away from Katyn Forest were some de- 
tached Russian peasant cabins, occupied by civilians. Closest to the 
forest, in the direction of Smolensk, was a cabin occupied by the 
Kisselev family ; old Kisseley was often summoned as a witness. The 
nearest large settlement was the village of Borok, to which I have 
already referred. At the edge of that village was an advanced hospital 
unit of the Todt Organisation, which I have previously mentioned, 
and to which the Technical Commission was attached for rations and 
accommodation. 

On the whole the local population strictly obeyed German instruc- 
tions and did not approach the Katyn Forest without permission. It 
should be mentioned that at the time when we were working at Katyn 
the Germans controlled these territories only along the main lines of 
communication, the forests and settlements remote from those lines 
being already in the hands of the partisans. Their presence had a 
restraining influence on any wish to talk on the part of the local 
Russian population. As I do not speak Russian fluently I had no talks 
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with the local people. On the other hand, two members of the 
TC-PRC, J. Wodzinowski and G. Jaworowski, who spoke Russian 
perfectly, had many talks with them on various occasions and they 
told me that the civilian population said they had not known about 
any prisoner-of-war camps in general, or Polish ones in particular, 
being established near Katyn Forest under the Soviets. I also heard 
that in the course of conversation with members of the TC-PRC some 
of the local people had said they expected the Germans to liberate 
them from Bolshevik tyranny, even though the Germans treated them 
no better, indeed, worse, than did the Soviet authorities. This, as well 
as fear of the partisans and of the Soviet authorities, I felt, accounted 
for the difficulty we experienced in obtaining any detailed data on the 
Katyn crime from the local population. 


7. Exhumations from the original graves 


The work at Katyn consisted in: 

Disinterring the bodies from the original graves. 

Searching the bodies and numbering them. 

Examining the bodies and establishing the cause of death. 

Identifying the bodies by means of objects found in their 

possession. 

5. Reburying the bodies in new common graves. 

This work was carried out as follows: 

The original graves were opened and the bodies exhumed by ten 
Russian civilian workers under the general supervision of a member 
of the TC-PRC, generally W. Kasur. They worked in twos, and three 
such teams were usually occupied at the graves while the others 
carried the bodies. For digging out the bodies they used iron hooks, 
with which they separated individual corpses from the mass. In spite 
of repeated warnings from members of the TC-PRC, bodies were 
often injured, and more particularly the uniforms damaged. Besides 
hooks, shovels were also used to exhume the bodies, and even pick- 
axes, as in some cases the corpses were so tightly pressed together 
in the graves that it was impossible to separate them before taking 
them out. I saw several such cases and had to consent to this method 
of exhumation being used, although I personally advocated taking the 
bodies out by hand wherever possible without using any tools, as 
otherwise artificial mutilations might result. The identical nature of the 
impressions on contiguous bodies pressed closely together due to such 
haphazard interment in my opinion ruled out the possibility of their 
having been lifted out or disturbed by anybody prior to our 
exhumation work. 

The uniform progress of decomposition in the various graves, re- 
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sulting from the character of the soil and the pressure exerted on the 
various layers of bodies, proved that these had all been in the ground 
for the same length of time, i.e., that once the graves had been filled 
in they were not opened again for the purpose of burying more 
bodies. From the presence of lumps of lime and pressed pine cones 
amongst the corpses in grave No. 1 we assumed that this grave had 
remained open for quite a long time and that the layers of bodies 
had been sprinkled with lime, probably calcium chloride, to prevent 
early decomposition. 

After the individual corpses had been separated from the mass they 
were put on wooden stretchers and carried by other workers out of 
the grave to the surface, where they were laid out in rows on the 
earth. Normally 70 to 120 bodies were removed in a day, the highest 
number being, I remember, 160. Thus the average was about 100 
bodies. In principle we aimed to re-bury the disinterred corpses the 
same day in new graves, and in the same order in which they had 
been taken out. As, however, the graves were dug by Russian 
prisoners-of-war over whose arrival from Smolensk (or their failure 
to do so) the TC-PRC had no control, it sometimes happened that 
bodies disinterred, searched and examined, and to each of which a 
registered number had been attached, had to remain unburied for 
quite a long time. I had the impression that the Germans let this 
happen on purpose, as it usually occurred before the announced 
arrival of larger excursions or more important delegations. To see a 
great number of disinterred and unburied bodies near the graves un- 
doubtedly made a shattering impression on all those who came to 
Katyn for the first time. 


8. Examination of bodies to ascertain the cause of death 


At first I myself inspected every single disinterred body with a view 
to establishing the cause of death and the circumstances in which it 
occurred, and particularly to collect the material evidence required 
to answer the seven cardinal questions of the Forensic Medicine 
experts: 

(a) Who was the victim? (b) When was the crime committed? (c) 
Where was the crime committed? (d) With what instrument? (e) How? 
(f) Why? (g) Who was responsible? 

In view of this I had to go beyond the normal work of examining 
the bodies. I had to assist at their exhumation, to see their position 
in the grave, and to judge the progress of decomposition in the light 
of the character of the soil layers in the mass grave. I had to assist in 
searching the bodies, and take special note of the last dates in the 
diaries found on them, certificates of anti-typhoid inoculations, letters 
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received or unsent by the prisoners, dates of newspapers found on the 
bodies, and all the other details which could provide any evidence 
concerning the crime. The most important work, however, was 
examining the bodies; this I did as a rule with the help of Ferdynand 
Ptonka. After having shaved off the hair on the back of the head we 
found, generally, about two fingers’ breadth below the occipital pro- 
tuberance and most often on the central axis of the body, an entry 
wound in the form of a roundish aperture with a diameter of about 
8 mm. When the skin at the back of the head had been cut away, it 
could be seen that the bullet channel usually ran upwards into the 
cranial cavity through the base of the occipital bone. After the entry 
aperture had been cleaned of soft tissues, its diameter was measured 
by means of a metal rule and was usually found to be not quite 8 mm. 
The entry aperture was characterised by smooth outer edges which 
expanded crater-like towards the interior of the cranium. After having 
examined the entry wound we looked for the exit wound which was 
almost always located on the victim’s forehead, more or less at the 
edge of the scalp, sometimes on the central axis of the body, at other 
times a little to the right or left. The exit wounds were larger than 
those made by the bullet’s entry, their diameter sometimes being as 
much as 15 mm., and were characterised by rough edges and some- 
times by the presence of small bone splinters. Once the wound had 
been measured the skin was cut open and the edges of the bone 
aperture cleansed of soft tissues; we then examined the exit aperture 
of the frontal bone, which generally took the form of a truncated 
cone with the base facing outwards. The outer edges of the aperture 
were rough and the diameter varied from | to 15 cm. By means of a 
probe the direction of the shot was determined and it was established 
that it had usually damaged the vital centres in the medulla, causing 
instantaneous death. In some cases the cranial cavity was opened up 
and the preagonal reaction established ; this took the form of large, 
rust-coloured hemachromogen deposits at the base, due to hemorrhage 
into the cranial cavity. Often, after the skin and the soft tissues had 
been cut, enchymosis stains were found in the vicinity of the entry 
wounds. In about 0.2 per cent of the bodies examined, revolver bullets 
of 7.65 mm. calibre were found lodged under skin of the forehead or 
just in the wound. Next, the length of the body was measured, and it 
was examined for other lesions which would testify to a struggle with 
an aggressor having taken place before death. In order to determine 
the place of the shooting we searched the graves as well as the ground 
near by for cartridges, finding a large number of them under the 
spruce needles in the vicinity of the graves and scattered among the 
bodies inside them. This showed that the crime was committed in that 
place in the immediate vicinity of the graves. Also a large number 
of bullets found lodged in a pine tree growing close to the edge of the 
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longer arm of grave No. 1, at a height of 1.5-2 m. from the ground, 
led us to suppose that a number of executions were carried out after 
the victims had been taken to this tree. 

At first the question of the cartridges used for the shooting was 
passed over in silence by the Germans because they had been of 
German origin. The Germans evidently did not want the matter of the 
provenance of the weapon, which the layman normally associates with 
the perpetrator of the crime, raised in connection with their large- 
scale propaganda. From the medico-legal angle it is a well known 
fact that in cases of premeditated crime the perpetrator as a rule uses 
a foreign weapon in order to divert inquiry into the wrong channels. 
I started by collecting cartridges and bullets found in the graves and 
their vicinity. Evidently the Germans noticed this, because when I was 
searching for cartridges Lt. Sloventzyk approached me and asked me 
what I thought about the ammunition with which the Polish officers 
had been shot. I told him that the ammunition was of German 
provenance, of 7.65 calibre, with the trade mark “GCo” series D. 
Lt. Sloventzyk did not appear to be surprised and immediately replied 
to the effect that the Germans had supplied large quantities of this 
ammunition to the Baltic States. That was in fact the weakest point 
of the large-scale German propaganda campaign and on that account 
the Germans did not ajlow visitors to take away with them the cart- 
ridges they found. They did not include the members of the TC-PRC 
in this order (see Appendix 5). 

It was quite clear that in the long run one medical expert would 
not suffice for all this enormous amount of work, and I therefore 
repeatedly approached Lt. Sloventzyk and Professor Buhtz, asking 
that the German authorities should allow at least two other medical 
experts to come to Katyn. I stressed that when I left Cracow for 
Katyn I had been assured by the Polish Red Cross authorities that 
there would be three Polish medical experts, from the towns of 
Warsaw, Lwo6w and Cracow respectively, but I found myself alone. 
I pointed out not only the amount of work involved but also its great 
importance and the responsibility of the people carrying it out. In 
particular I asked that Professor Jan Olbrycht, who was detained at 
Oswiecim (Auschwitz) should be allowed to come to Katyn, explain- 
ing to the Germans that by his presence he would lend great authority 
to the work being done in the eyes of the Polish public. Lt. 
Sloventzyk took note of this suggestion, but a week later informed me 
that the Ministry of Propaganda in Berlin did not agree to the pro- 
posed release of Professor Olbrycht. In the end I remained alone until 
the work was finished; when, after I had examined 800 corpses, it 
became evident that I could not deal in this way with all the further 
bodies exhumed, I restricted my activities to a thorough examination 
of those on which no identity documents were found and which were 
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entered on the list as ‘““N.N.” (unknown bodies). In such cases I re- 
corded the length of the body, the state of the teeth, in particular the 
number of false teeth, age (based on the marrow cavity of the cap of 
the shoulder bone), gave a description of the clothes, especially the 
trade marks or any monograms they bore, and in general examined 
every detail which might help in the identification. In cases where it 
was impossible to state the length of a body owing to the high degree 
of putrefaction, I measured the two long bones, later working out the 
approximate length of the body in accordance with formulas adopted 
in forensic medicine. In certain instances I took snapshots, e.g., when 
there were traces of a close shot, of several shots fired at the same 
person, of a bullet remaining in an exit wound, or an interesting posi- 
tion of the bodies, as in grave No. 2. 

I must add that during my examination of the bodies I recognised 
those of persons well known to me personally—among them Dr. 
Kalicinski and Professor Pieikowski of Cracow University, who had 
both served with the Polish Army with the rank of major. On Dr. 
Kalicifiski, a regular army doctor, were found an identity card issued 
by the Ministry of War and other personal documents, as well as a 
a visiting card with on the back the words “In the event of my death 
inform my wife, Warsaw, No. 1 Place Matejki,” and the date Sep- 
tember 6, 1939. I could tell that the body was that of Dr. Kalicinski 
by the structure of the skull. This was characterised by a very high 
forehead with very strongly developed protuberances, and chestnut 
hair. On the body of Professor Pieikowski were found his identity 
card, issued by Cracow University, and other personal documents in 
his name, and also an agenda with his personal notes. By virtue of the 
very characteristic structure of Professor Piefikowski’s head, recalling 
that of Professor Piccard, and also of his reddish hair, the identifica- 
tion of his body was by no means difficult for me. Moreover, Professor 
Piefikowski’s considerable size and the middle height of Major 
Kalicitiski, convinced me as to the identity of the bodies. The body of 
Colonel Dr. Stefanowski, army medical officer, found in the course 
of our work, was identified in my presence by a member of the 
TC-PRC, Mr. Kasur, who had known him well before the war. 


9. Search of the bodies and allocation of numbers 


From the moment when I ceased to examine each body individually, 
ie., from the middle of May 1943, the work of disinterring and re- 
burying became much quicker. From that time on, as I have said, I 
only examined the unidentified corpses, and therefore the disinterred 
bodies carried to the clearing in the forest were immediately searched 
there. The search was made under the supervision of the members 
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of the TC-PRC and a non-commissioned officer of the German 
Geheime Feldpolizei. The TC-PRC members, W. Buczak and F. 
Ptonka, assisted by two Russian civilian workers, cut away with knives 
all pockets from the clothes on the bodies and took out their contents, 
handing them over to other members of the Commission, A. Godzik 
and F. Krél. They inspected the articles, and everything which might 
help to identify a body was put into an envelope marked with the 
serial number allocated to it. On the other hand, objects found on a 
body which had no bearing on identification were immediately thrown 
away; this applied in particular to Polish banknotes of pre-war issue, 
found in great numbers on some of the bodies. Newspapers, also 
much in evidence, were likewise thrown away ; all of them were dated 
March or April 1940. They were mostly copies of the Soviet news- 
paper Glos Radziecki, published in Polish in Kiev. In view of the 
great numbers of these newspapers only a few copies were kept and 
the rest lay for a long time in the clearing near the graves. Later, 
when the first graves were emptied and the new ones dug over, all 
such rubbish was buried. 

From the bodies on which no identity documents were found, one 
shoulder strap, enabling at least the dead man’s military rank to be 
established, was cut and put in the envelope. 

A metal disc stamped with the same number as that on the envelope 
was attached by the Russian civilian worker to the front of the vic- 
tim’s uniform. In exceptional cases of advanced decomposition the 
metal disc with the number was attached with wire to one of the 
victim’s bones. 

As in some cases such objects as razors, pocket knives, jewellery 
and documents were found in the legs of the boots, these were cut 
open and inspected. 

All the work described was carried out under the strict supervision 
of non-commissioned officers of the German military police, who, 
without interfering with the work, watched it very closely and thus 
made it impossible to conceal any objects or documents found on the 
bodies instead of putting them in the official envelopes. It must be 
added that the members of the TC-PRC did not thoroughly inspect the 
documents found on the spot, and therefore did not identify the 
bodies and did not compile any list of names. All the envelopes con- 
taining the objects found were set out in order on the table every day 
at the end of each session, i.e., after 12 noon and 5 p.m.; they were 
taken by a German despatch rider, who was often accompanied by a 
member of the TC-PRC, Mr. Cupryjak, to a house 5 or 6 km. away, 
behind Gniezdovo station in the direction of Smolensk, occupied 
by the Commission which compiled the list of identified bodies and 
of documents and articles found on them. 
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10. Re-burial of the bodies 


After they had been searched, the bodies with the metal numbers 
attached were re-buried in new mass graves, dug by the Soviet 
prisoners-of-war whom the Germans brought from Smolensk in 
groups of 30 to 40. Since, as I have already mentioned, the Germans 
considered it good propaganda to show large quantities of disinterred 
bodies to members of excursions to Katyn, their re-burial was some- 
times delayed for a considerable time. In many instances the mem- 
bers of the TC-PRC had to intervene with the Germans to ask for 
workers to be sent to dig more mass graves. 

These graves were situated in the clearing between the shorter arm 
of grave No. | and the forest track which on the right went nearly 
to the middle of the passage between the longer arm of grave No. 1 
and grave No. 2. 

Initially the TC-PRC had intended to re-bury the bodies in indi- 
vidual graves, but the Germans strongly objected to this, and in 
consequence the Commission had to consent to new mass graves 
being dug. The attitude of the Germans towards the burial of officers 
born in territories incorporated into Germany and whose names 
sounded German was also very interesting. At first they intended to 
provide a special cemetery for them, considering them to be citizens 
of German origin, but finally, owing to the lack of space in the neigh- 
bourhood and fearing that such discrimination would not make a good 
impression, they refrained from doing so. 

Gradually, as the work of disinterment progressed, these new graves 
were dug in a row close to the forest path. The first mass grave, which 
I found on my arrival at Katyn, was already covered and contained 
310 bodies. It was on the left, facing in the direction of Smolensk. 
Near it were the two individual graves of General Smorawiriski and 
General Bohaterewicz. During my stay two further mass graves were 
dug to the right of the first and close together, the right one reaching 
to the edge of the forest path. Several metres behind the first row of 
graves and symmetrical with it was the second row of three graves. 

The area chosen for the individual graves was trapeze-shaped and 
raised 0.5 m. above ground level. The sides were covered over with 
turf, and on the tops of the graves were large crosses built up of 
earth and then covered with turf, extending over the whole grave. 
Approximately in the middle of the first row, near the forest path, 
was a large wooden cross. On the individual graves the members of 
the TC-PRC had planted various wild flowers that grew in the forest, 
selecting red and white ones. 

In the common graves the bodies were buried in orderly layers, and 
each layer was covered with a sprinkling of earth. They were carried 
to the graves on wooden stretchers by the civilian Russian workers. 
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The location of the bodies in relation to their identity numbers was 
supervised by a member of the TC-PRC, J. Wodzinowski. Seeing 
that the bodies might again be disinterred in the future and transferred 
to Poland, great importance was attached to this: plans were drawn 
and the individual graves described, being marked with the numbers 
allocated to the bodies interred in each grave. 


11. Examination of documents, compilation of nominal roll of 
identified bodies, and lists of articles found 


About 5 or 6 km. from the Katyn Forest in the direction of 
Smolensk, on the left of the main road, the Germans had converted 
a wooden cottage with several rooms into a temporary laboratory for 
examining the documents disinterred from the Katyn graves. I visited 
this house many times, and was able to see the work done there and 
also the results it yielded. The laboratory proper was a glassed-in 
section of the veranda, where two members of the TC-PRC were con- 
stantly employed in reading the documents (Mr. Cupryjak and Mr. 
Mikolajezyk ; until May 1, 1943, Mr. Rojkiewicz and Mr. Kotodziej- 
czyk). They worked under the supervision of a non-commissioned 
officer of the Geheime Feldpolizei, permanently attached to the unit 
and living in the house. He had also a German assistant, who replaced 
him when necessary. A Polish woman of German origin (a Volks- 
deutsche from Poznan province) also worked on the veranda, and she 
read the more important documents, particularly the diaries found on 
the bodies, which she immediately translated into German. I do not 
Temember the names of the German staff who worked in the tem- 
porary laboratory. I only know that Lt. Voss, who lived close to the 
house, was the chief of the local Feldpolizei and that in this capacity 
he controlled the work in the laboratory. Thus, for example, on Voss’ 
orders all foreign currency and valuables found on the bodies were 
kept at the house. Everything else, including documents after perusal, 
was put back in the numbered envelopes which were stored in a 
series of wooden chests. 

The routine of the laboratory work was as follows: All the objects 
were extracted from each numbered envelope and a list made of them 
under the same number. Then on the strength of any personal docu- 
ments found on the body—and, if there were none, on the evidence 
of the shoulder strap—the military rank was established, and if 
possible the name and other particulars. 

The nominal rolls and the lists of articles found were prepared in 
two languages, in Polish by the Polish members of the TC-PRC, for 
the use of the Polish Red Cross, and in German by the German 
non-commissioned officer. 
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Deciphering the documents found on the bodies was rendered diffi- 
cult by the fact that on the partly mummified bodies the paper had 
become brittle and fell to pieces if not carefully handled. They had 
to be moistened with water and the pages carefully separated with an 
ivory knife, before they could be read. The documents found on the 
bodies which had undergone a partial fatty degeneration were covered 
with a very thin layer of white wax, but to unstick these presented no 
particular difficulty. It should be stressed, however, that anything 
written with a pen was undecipherable with the naked eye due to 
bleaching of the ink. On the other hand, printed matter or anything 
hand-written with an ordinary lead pencil was not difficult to read. 

The diaries found on the bodies and contained in the envelopes 
received special attention from the Germans, and they handed them 
over to the Volksdeutsche to be translated into German. In spite of 
this, members of the TC-PRC were able to make copies of several 
of these diaries in the course of their work. 

As I was able to observe myself, the Volksdeutsche translated into 
German only such extracts from the diaries as were compromising to 
the Soviets. Conversely, she omitted many paragraphs that were anti- 
German. For instance, from a poem quoted in a diary she left out a 
sentence referring to the black eagle and the profaned cross (swastika) 
but left in the sentence on the inevitable defeat of the “hammer and 
sickle”. 

Apart from the diaries, Polish members of the Commission read all 
letters found on the bodies which had not been despatched from 
Kozielsk or which had \been received there. Every one of these letters 
was dated before April 1940. I read and examined some of them my- 
self. From the contents one could see that the Polish prisoners-of-war 
in Soviet territory had serious apprehensions concerning their fate, and 
they complained about conditions in the camps. 

Documents which could not be deciphered by the aid of these 
primitive methods were sent by the Germans to a field laboratory in 
Smolensk, where, without the assistance of Poles, they were treated 
by laboratory methods in a more thorough way by German personnel 
working under the personal direction of Professor Buhtz. 


12, Delegation of Anglo-American  prisoners-of-war and other 
excursions 


The next large visiting party after the European Medical Com- 
mission to arrive during my stay at Katyn was a delegation repre- 
senting Anglo-Saxon prisoners-of-war in Germany. This arrived about 
the middle of May and was composed of some ten members including 
an English surgeon, a colonel from South Africa, a New Zealander, 
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a Canadian, an Australian, an American air force officer, and others. 
I do not know their names. Accompanying the party was W. Kawecki 
(see below) ; it was his second visit to Katyn, as he had been there 
once before after the first German disclosures. 

When, the day before their arrival, Lt. Sloventzyk told me that an 
Anglo-Saxon delegation of prisoners-of-war was expected the follow- 
ing day, he seemed very excited. It was obvious that not only Lt. 
Sloventzyk, but all the Germans working at Katyn, had received some 
special instructions which caused a stir amongst them. 

When I arrived for work the next day at about 8 a.m. I noticed 
that the Germans were in their best uniforms, and that at the entrance 
to the Katyn Forest there was a larger contingent than usual of 
German Ordnungpolizei. The Germans did not let us set to work, 
saying that the normal work could only be continued after the de- 
parture of the Anglo-Saxon delegation. About 30 metres from the 
graves on the forest track in the direction of the Dnieper a sound 
recording van had been installed. Soon after 9 a.m. the Anglo-Saxon 
prisoners-of-war arrived in a bus, in which, as I learned later, they 
had been accompanied since leaving the camp by a special interpreter 
and a non-commissioned officer of the camp guard detachment. I do 
not know what camps these prisoners came from. They were wel- 
comed by Lt. Sloventzyk, who had obviously been awaiting their 
arrival with some excitement, and who explained to them the layout 
of the graves and gave them a general picture of the crime. His whole 
speech was translated into English by the interpreter. Forbidden to 
continue their work, the members of the TC-PRC stood aside, outside 
the area of the common graves and watched the “ceremony”. 

Shortly afterwards Professor Buhtz arrived in Katyn Forest and 
also made a speech to the Anglo-Saxons, in which amongst other 
things he said that the work connected with the exhumations in the 
Katyn area was carried out by the Polish Red Cross under the super- 
vision of a Polish expert in forensic medicine. Then Professor Buhtz 
called me over and I was introduced to the delegation of Anglo-Saxon 
prisoners. As I cannot speak English, I was unable to converse with 
them directly, with the exception of the English Captain of the Medical 
Corps who could speak German, and even some Russian. Naturally, 
as was customary whenever a larger visiting party arrived, the two 
Russian witnesses, Kisseley and a railway worker from Gniezdovo 
station, whose name I think was Zakharov, appeared on the scene. 
Asked by the English medical officer whether in Spring 1940 he saw 
Polish prisoners-of-war being brought by the Soviets to Gniezdovo, 
Zakharov answered that indeed two to three carriage-loads were 
brought in the mornings under a strong NKVD escort. They had been 
made to detrain and, after the removal of all their personal luggage, 
had been loaded into prison cars (the so-called Black Ravens), still 
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under very strong NKVD escort, and conveyed in the direction of 
Katyn. The witness Kisselev, asked the same question by this medical 
officer, declared that in Spring 1940 he too saw motor vehicles arriving 
in the Katyn Forest, and that he afterwards heard shouts and shots 
coming from there. This had gone on for some time. After receiving 
these answers, the medical officer asked both Russians whether the 
Germans paid them for making these statements; to which they both 
replied that they did not receive any reward from the Germans. 


Then the Germans escorted the delegation around all the Katyn 
graves, and Professor Buhtz explained everything through the in- 
terpreter. The South African colonel and the English medical captain 
showed special interest in the graves. After all the graves had been 
inspected and the Germans had exhibited their contents, the party 
halted at grave No. 2 and Professor Buhtz drew everybody’s attention 
to the special position of the bodies in that grave. The English medical 
captain then asked me to show him some bodies, and particularly the 
wounds they bore. I did so, and then he asked me my opinion of the 
Katyn affair, to which I did not reply, as the Germans were present. 
Thereafter I tried to keep close to the English medical captain in the 
hope of being able to talk to him more freely. 


Then the Germans led the whole party to the other side of the road, 
to the old Russian graves, and, after they had been inspected, by a 
side track to the Dnieper near the NK VD villa. During the walk the 
English medical captain and I moved a little apart from the rest of 
the party, and he asked me once more what was my opinion of the 
Katyn crime. I told him that so far I had been unable to find any 
evidence that could be used against the Germans, and that all the 
known circumstances and all the evidence pointed to the Soviets 
having committed the crime. He then asked me what I thought would 
be the reaction of Polish public opinion when the details of the Katyn 
crime were made known, and I said I was certain that, in view of the 
things for which the Germans were responsible, such as Oswiecim 
(Auschwitz) camp and the like, Katyn would not result in any positive 
reaction by the Polish nation, and it certainly would not lead to the 
Poles doing as the Germans wished, namely co-operate with them in a 
military sense. There our conversation ended as some Germans joined 
us. 


After visiting the NKVD villa by the Dnieper, the delegation of 
Anglo-Saxon prisoners-of-war was conveyed by bus to the cottage, 
where the documents were examined and where some interesting 
exhibits were kept. I remained in Katyn Forest, but I knew from Mr. 
Cupryjak and Mikotajczyk that the Germans showed the delegation 
documents found at Katyn and that after half an hour the visitors 
departed for Smolensk. 
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When the delegation had left Katyn, other members of the TC-PRC 
told me that they had noticed concealed microphones installed by the 
Germans, who by this means had tried to pick up and record the 
conversation of the Anglo-Saxon officers in Katyn. Moreover, it was 
said that some Germans had hidden behind trees in the vicinity of the 
graves in order to film the behaviour of the Anglo-Saxon delegation 
at the graves. In addition to these unofficial photographs, official ones 
were taken to which no one objected. I heard that Lt. Sloventzyk had 
suggested to the South African colonel that he should say a few words 
about Katyn into a microphone, to which the colonel replied that he 
could not form any definite opinion, and therefore could not talk 
about it. Lt. Sloventzyk told me about a week later that it was under- 
stood this South African colonel was going to write about what he had 
seen during his visit to Katyn, and that on this account the Germans 
had transferred him to another prisoner-of-war camp and had given 
him better conditions to work in. Whether that information from Lt. 
Sloventzyk was true or not I do not know. 

Wladyslaw Kawecki, editor of the Polish newspaper Goniec 
Krakowski, published at Cracow by the Germans, who arrived with 
the Anglo-Saxons, remained with us for about a week and by order 
of Lt. Sloventzyk he was accommodated in the hut where we ourselves 
lived. We distrusted him because he was a German collaborator, and 
therefore his presence was most embarrassing and prevented us from 
talking freely. For his part, Mr. Kawecki talked very glibly about his 
stay at the prison in Montelupi Street, and about his anti-German 
attitude. He took little interest in the real work at Katyn, but he often 
came to the forest and chatted with Lt. Sloventzyk. He collected some 
material for his newspaper, making accurate notes of all conversa- 
tions connected wih the work at Katyn, which we found most irri- 
tating. Mr. Kawecki was also interested in the letters found on the 
disinterred bodies, which he copied on the typewriter in our hut, and 
in my notes on the day’s work, which I compiled in the evenings. 
Mr. Kawecki had to stay longer than he had intended, there being no 
opportunity for him to fly back to Cracow. As far as I can remember, 
he ultimately went back with a party of foreign journalists or Polish 
workers from the General Government. On his return to Cracow, Mr. 
Kawecki published a faked interview with me on the work at Katyn. 
I had in fact never given him an interview but had, on the contrary, 
asked him not to mention my name in the Press in this connection. 
Consequently, on my return to Cracow I remonstrated with Mr. 
Kawecki for not keeping his promise and for publishing a faked 
interview. He explained that he was forced to do so by the Germans, 
and that under pressure from them he had written the interview from 
the copies he had made from my notes during his stay at Katyn. He 
also told me that he had been in Vienna and had given a lecture there 
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on Katyn, and that he had published a pamphlet about it in German. 
I have not seen Mr. Kawecki since. 

Several weeks after the Anglo-Saxon visit, when we arrived one 
afternoon for our normal work in the forest, we were told that by 
order of Lt. Sloventzyk and Lt. Voss all work had been discontinued 
and we were instructed to leave the vicinity of the graves. The civilian 
Russian workers were also ordered to leave the area and only come 
back when summoned. As we went away we noticed that there were 
far more than usual German police in the forest, and then at a dis- 
tance we saw a saloon car arrive by the forest track and a German 
general alight from it; he had a limp and walked with the aid of a 
stick. After visiting the graves he went back to the car and left. We 
were told afterwards that it was General Kleist, Commander in Chief 
of the Smolensk front sector. 

In the second half of May—it must have been about the 20th—a 
delegation of Polish workers from various factories in the territory 
of the so-called General Government arrived by air from Warsaw. 
With them was the Wilno reporter J. Mackiewicz, and some foreign 
journalists. This group was shown round by Lt. Sloventzyk, who did 
all the explaining. About that time I was examining bodies just taken 
from the lower layers of grave No. 1, and the visitors watched. I 
showed them the documents found on the bodies, which they read 
with great interest. Mr. Mackiewicz was particularly interested in both 
the graves and the bodies, and among other things I noticed how, 
standing by grave No. 1, he studied a copy of a Soviet newspaper 
that had been freshly dug up. As usual, after having viewed the graves, 
the party was taken to the cottage where the exhibits were kept. 

During my stay at Katyn, a large party of European journalists 
also came by air to visit the place. I was not particularly interested in 
that excursion; on the contrary, with a view to avoiding publicity, I 
did all I could to prevent the journalists noticing me and carried on 
with my daily work. 

It must be added that apart from the above-mentioned excursions, 
which I particularly remember, other parties arrived almost every day ; 
for the most part they were composed of German soldiers—sometimes 
several hundred of them—led by special German propaganda officers. 
These stressed the enormity of the crime committed, and warned the 
members of the excursion that should they be taken prisoner by the 
Soviets they would meet with the same fate. 

In the middle of May a party of male civilians from Smolensk and 
the vicinity visited Katyn. The party, under German supervision, was 
led by a Russian in civilian clothes who translated into Russian the 
explanations given by Lt. Sloventzyk. One of the members of that 
excursion was a Russian painter from Smolensk who made sketches 
of the positions of the bodies in various graves, and also of a body 
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from grave No. 5; this showed the characteristic method of tying the 
hands and the way the greatcoat was thrown over the head and tied 
at the level of the neck by a knot connected with that securing the 
hands (see below). 


13. The position of the graves and the controversy about the number 
of bodies 


During the first part of my stay at Katyn, lasting about two weeks, 
the bodies were disinterred from grave No. 1. During this time about 
1,700 bodies were dug out. Although grave No. 1 had not been quite 
emptied, the Germans did not allow the remaining several hundred 
corpses to be taken out since they wanted to keep this largest grave 
open and partly filled with corpses for propaganda purposes. In par- 
ticular, the Germans ordered that the trench dug when work first 
began, the one approaching the short arm of the grave, should be 
kept intact as it showed that 12 layers of bodies had been packed into 
the grave. This trench was shown to all visitors to Katyn. 

This German order resulted in further disinterment being carried 
out as if at random from the other six graves: for a long time the 
Germans also forbade us to empty these completely. However, as all 
but the first of the graves contained comparatively few bodies, we 
began to empty them gradually in the second half of May. The first 
to be emptied was grave No. 3, then followed Nos. 4, 6 and 7. Graves 
Nos. 1, 2 and 5 were emptied later, owing to the fact that No. 1 was 
the largest, No. 2 contained bodies packed in a very characteristic 
manner, and No. 5 was filled with water. 

Remaining in control of the work done by the TC-PRC, I tried to 
do it as systematically as possible, i.e., to empty the graves in turn, 
which meant that the working parties, when they started work on one 
grave, continued to work on it for the rest of the day. As, however, 
the graves with the exception of Nos. 1 and 2 were small, only two 
teams, i.e., four workers, could disinter the bodies at one time. On an 
average three teams were employed, and therefore it often happened 
that work on two of the smaller graves would be carried on simul- 
taneously, which made it impossible to establish which bodies were 
taken out of which grave. 

In grave No. 2 the bodies were packed very carefully in a way that 
differed from the method used in the other graves. They all lay face 
downward, with arms crossed behind the back. This seemed to suggest 
that the victims were thrust into the grave, thrown to the ground and 
shot while lying there. That was why the Germans particularly drew 


the attention of visitors to grave No. 2, stressing the exceptional 
cruelty of the murder. 
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In the last days of May, graves Nos. | and 2 were also finally 
emptied. As far as I can remember the following were the numbers of 
bodies disinterred from the various graves: 


Grave No.1 altogether about 2,500 


No. 2 700 
No. 3 250 
No. 4 150 
No. 5 5 plus 46 (see under) 
No. 6 250 
No.7 250 


Total, about 4,150 


Not having my notes at hand, I cannot give precise figures of the 
bodies taken from the various graves or the number of layers in each. 
As the measurements were taken by the Germans in my presence and 
all the figures reported to Professor Buhtz, I have no reason to doubt 
the figure given in his report in respect of the individual graves. I wish 
to add that I read his report after the German book on Katyn had 
been published, and that I then checked it by comparing its contents 
with my notes, and that I found no discrepancy. 

As I have already mentioned, the largest Katyn grave was No. 1, 
which was in the shape of an L, its long arm turning down the slope 
of the western side of a sandy hill. It was also the deepest of the 
graves, showing the various soil layers. The top layer was of loose 
sand, changing to sand mixed with clay, and then into a compact 
mass of black peat, which formed the sides and bottom of the deepest 
part of the grave. The bottom of the shorter arm of the grave was 
level, but that of the longer, the depth of which gradually decreased 
from west to east, had about five different levels arranged like steps. 
On these the bodies were carefully placed, facing in alternate 
directions; above this they lay in disorder like herrings in a cask. 
The corpses in the upper layers were light and brittle and their 
obliterated features showed signs of a certain degree of mummifica- 
tion. Lower, in the clay layer, the bodies were better preserved ; the 
features were clear and covered with a sticky whitish grease, and they 
gave out an unpleasant odour of decomposition. The layer of grease 
preserved the bodies from external agencies, and was a symptom of 
the so-called wax-grease transformation. The bodies in the peat layer 
were, comparatively speaking, the best preserved: they only showed 
signs of pressure owing to the great weight of the upper layers of 
bodies. Similarly, the clothing of the upper layers was bleached and 
brittle, whilst lower down it became progressively more solid and 
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better preserved. Among the other peculiarities of the corpses in grave 
No. | was the fact that they were all clad in winter clothes, warm 
underwear, sweaters, etc. A comparatively large number of bodies had 
the so-called “roll-call” type of wooden soles (apeléwki) attached to 
their boots. They were so named because they were mostly used when 
prisoners-of-war went on parade for the roll-call (in Polish: apel). A 
few bodies had their hands tied behind the back with thin rope. 

In grave No. 2 there was a comparatively shallow upper layer of 
sand with clay below. In graves 3, 4, 6 and 7 the sand layer was 
slightly thicker, but here too there was clay underneath. 

The bodies in the bottom of grave No. 2 were systematically laid 
in rows, face downwards and arms folded behind. In the next layer 
above they were placed with their faces against the back of the thighs 
of the previous row. The next layer was again placed in the reverse 
direction. 

The bodies in graves 2, 3, 4, 6 and 7 were well preserved and showed 
signs of partial wax-grease transformation. Another noteworthy 
feature was that all the bodies in graves 6 and 7 had their arms tied 
behind them. In all these graves too the corpses were clad in winter 
coats, warm underwear, and some had “roll-call” soles attached to the 
boots. The greatest number of these apeldwki soles was found in 
grave No. 1. Seeing that their purpose was to keep the feet warm, 
and in view of the fact that the earliest dates on letters, diaries and 
newspapers (March 1940) were found in this grave, I deduced that 
No. 1 was the first grave to be filled with the bodies of murdered 
Polish prisoners-of-war. 

The positioning of the various graves was as follows: 


(a) the short arm of grave No. | was almost parallel to the forest 
track at a distance of 40 metres from it, and curved round (knee-like) 
into the long arm, which ran at right angles to the short one down 
the western slope of the sandy hill. The lower edge of the long arm 
of grave No. 1 was close to the edge of grave No. 4. 

(b) About 15 m. beyond the south-east edge of grave No. 1, at 
the same level as the bend, was grave No. 2: this was a rectangle, of 
which the longer axis was parallel to the longer arm of grave No. 1, 
running from north-east to south-west. 

At a distance of 3-4 m. from the north-eastern (shorter) side of 
grave No. 2, and about 30 m. from the forest track, was a wooden 
one-room hut, with a wooden table in it. In rainy weather the docu- 
ments found in the graves were kept in this hut and there also the 
German medical officers made post mortem examinations. The hut 
was there when I first arrived at Katyn. I heard that it had previously 
been on the other side of the main road. 


(c) A little below the lower (short) side of grave No. 2 was a pine 
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Allied prisoners-of-war at Katyn. According to the report of Lt.-Colonel Van Vliet (see 289 p.) 

we can assume that the officers standing on the right of the unif ormed German professor 

G. Buhtz (facing the camera) are: Captain S. B. Gilder, a British Army surgeon, Lt.-Colonel Ste- 

venson of the S. African Army and an American, Captain D. B. Stewart. The author of the 

report is probably the second American a ope seen on left of the picture, with his back to 
the camera 
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tree, about 15 m. high. Beneath that pine tree was grave No. 3, also 
rectangular, running obliquely from north-west to south-east. 


(d) Grave No. 4 was situated beyond the lower edge of the longer 
arm of grave No. I, and was rectangular, with its longer axis running 
from north-west to south-east. 


The distance of each of these three graves from the longer arm 
of grave No. 1 was about the same, and in my time there was a path 
between the graves to which the disinterred corpses were carried. 
There they were examined and there on a table provided for this 
purpose I made the post mortem examinations of the individual 
bodies; this was because the new mass graves had been dug in the 
clearing between the short arm of grave No. 1 and the forest track, 
no longer leaving any space for the examinations, which had pre- 
viously been made there. 

(e) Grave No. 5 was about 5 m. from grave No. 4. It was the 
lowest-lying of all the Katyn graves, at the edge of the swamps, and its 
long axis ran from north-east to south-west. 

(f) Grave No. 6 seemed squeezed between No. 4 and the obliquely 
set grave No. 3; it was rectangular, with the longer axis running 
from east to west. The line of grave No. 7 was similar, and parallel 
to grave No. 6 at a distance of about 5 m. 

(g) Opposite the main group of the Polish graves, on the other side 
of the forest track, in the triangle formed by the forest roads con- 
necting the Dnieper with the main road and Kisselev’s farm, were 
the so-called “Russian graves”; they were situated in a fairly dense 
grove of mixed trees—largely deciduous—less than twenty years old, 
in sandy ground. When I arrived, these graves had already been 
opened by the Germans. I do not remember their exact number. I 
saw them many times, and I remember that they were comparatively 
shallow, not more than one and a half metres deep. These graves 
contained parts of human skeletons scattered at random. Judging by 
the number of skulls in the different graves, there were about 10-20 
bodies in each grave. On closer examination of the skulls one could 
see the holes at the back of the head where the bullet had entered 
and the exit holes in the forehead bone. In some instances, where the 
skulls were in fragments, it was impossible to state where the en- 
trance wound was. From the state of the skeletons I estimated that 
the bodies must have been in the graves not less than 15 years. I 
must add that in the lower part of these graves the soil was sand and 
clay, which aided the mummification and, later, the skeleton forma- 
tion of the bodies. 

With the gradual emptying of the graves towards the end of May 
1943, it became more and more evident that the total number of 
bodies disinterred at Katyn would not be more than 4,500—which 
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obviously belied the figure constantly given by German propaganda, 
which mentioned 12,000 Katyn victims. The Germans thereupon 
started a frantic search for further graves in the forest. For this 
purpose they used sounding rods in all likely places. At first this 
work did not produce any result, but in the last days of May, close 
by a side track leading in the direction of the Dnieper, about 
100-150 m. from the sandy hill with the Polish graves, in sandy-clay 
soil amongst the 20 or 30 year-old trees of a pine grove, they found 
two small graves, containing less than a score of bodies each, all in a 
state of advanced decay. The surface of the graves was covered with 
a thick layer of pine needles. When these graves were opened, closer 
examination of the bodies showed them to be those of Soviet citizens, 
some in Soviet uniforms with green and red trimmings. In addition 
to the corpses of men in typical Soviet civilian clothes, there were 
bodies of women wearing the characteristic Russian riding boots 
with an oblique cut in the leg and high narrow heels. Judging by 
the state of decomposition of the bodies I decided that they had 
been in the graves in one case for about ten years and in the other 
some five to seven years. All these bodies too had shot wounds in 
the occipital bone, with the exit hole somewhere in the frontal bone. 
No empty cartridges were found in the graves, and to judge by the 
dimension of the entry aperture the calibre of the bullets did not 
exceed 8 mm. 


About that time (end of May 1943) activities at the front had in- 
creased and the fighting seemed to be moving westwards, for at Katyn 
we heard the sound of artillery steadily coming closer. At the end of 
May there was a night raid by several dozen Soviet planes, which 
destroyed German supply stores between the Katyn Forest and 
Gniezdovo railway station. Several bombs fell close to the Katyn 
Forest. These events caused much uneasiness amongst the members 
of the TC-PRC, who were afraid of what would happen to them 
should the Russians in their progress occupy Katyn Forest. I went 
to Lt. Sloventzyk and told him that our work was nearly finished 
and that the TC-PRC intended to terminate their activities definitely 
and wished to return to their country. But Lt. Sloventzyk replied that 
the number of bodies disinterred was still too small, that there must 
be more graves of Polish officers in Katyn Forest, and that therefore 
the TC-PRC must await the final result of the search going on. In 
the course of our discussion, when I insisted that we should not be 
kept there any longer, Lt. Sloventzyk asked me to agree, in my final 
report, to give the number of bodies as approximately 12,000. When 
I objected, asking what justification there could possibly be for giving 
such a false figure, Lt. Sloventzyk pointed out that as soon as the 
German authorities published it no one was entitled to query it, as 
if he did so he might pay for it with his head. That was the end of 
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our conversation, and I was fully aware of the dangerous situation 
I and the TC-PRC were in. 


14. Graves Nos. 5 and 8 


As I have already mentioned, by that time all the Katyn graves had 
been emptied with the exception of No. 5, which, lying at the lowest 
level just at the edge of swamps had with the beginning of the warm 
weather been two-thirds flooded with subsoil water. The high level 
of the water in that grave made it impossible to disinter the bodies, 
of which at the beginning only five had been removed, i.e., those 
which had floated to the surface. In view of this state of affairs, I 
approached Lt. Sloventzyk and Lt. Voss as early as the middle of 
May, asking them to supply a pump to remove the water covering 
the bodies. I was promised a pump from the Smolensk fire brigade, 
but although several weeks elapsed no pump was supplied. Following 
several very hot days at the end of May the level of water in grave 
No. 5 receded, but the bodies in it were still embedded in mud. As 
the work of disinterment at the other graves was finished, I repeated 
more energetically my demand that the German authorities should 
provide the promised pump. I felt that in this matter both of the 
Germans, Sloventzyk as well as Voss, were offering passive resistance. 
On May 30 and 31 I noticed that the civilian workers employed at 
Katyn had started filling in the still open grave No. 5. When I asked 
why they were doing this, they replied that they had received the 
order from the German officers, Lt. Sloventzyk and Lt. Voss. There- 
upon I immediately applied to Lt. Sloventzyk, asking for the order 
given to the Russian worker to be rescinded, as the TC-PRC wanted 
to disinter all the bodies of Polish officers at Katyn in order to bury 
them in the new mass graves and to make full nominal rolls. To that 
I received the answer that in view of the fact that the expected pump 
could not be obtained and that the stench of the corpses had in- 
creased with the hot weather, he could not force the Russian workers 
to carry on with the most unpleasant work of disinterring bodies from 
the mud in grave No. 5. After a long discussion, Lt. Sloventzyk said 
that if we cared so much about emptying this grave we could do 
this work on our own account and by ourselves. During our talk, 
Lt. Sloventzyk asked me my estimate of the number of bodies in 
grave No. 5; when I said that as far as I could judge it would not 
be more than 50, he shrugged and said that he considered the num- 
ber to be certainly over 200. 

Finally the filling-in of the grave by the Russian workers was 
stopped, and on June 1, 1943, the members of the TC-PRC, having 
put a board across the grave, themselves started to take out the bodies 
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from the mud. This work was very difficult owing to advanced state 
of decomposition of the bodies, the limbs or heads often coming 
apart from the trunk as the corpses were being lifted out, by hand, 
from the mud. A characteristic feature of the bodies exhumed from 
this grave—both the five fished out originally and those afterwards dug 
out from the bottom—was that in each case the hands were bound 
behind the back with a white cord tied in a typical double running 
knot. The greatcoat was tied over the victim’s head, using the same 
kind of cord at neck level, while sometimes a second knot had been 
made above the head. At the neck there was a simple knot and the 
rest of the cord was passed down the back, wound round the tied 
hands and then tied again at the neck. In this way the hands of the 
victims were pulled up to the height of the shoulder blades. Victims 
tied in this way were unable to offer any resistance because every 
move of the hands tightened the noose round the neck thereby 
threatening to throttle them. Nor could they shout, as the head was 
covered by the overcoat. From the point of view of forensic medicine 
and criminology this device of tying-up the victims must be regarded 
as a particularly refined torture before execution. In one case, traces 
of sawdust were found between the coat and the victim's mouth, 
which indicates that had he taken a deep breath or shouted, sawdust 
would have penetrated into the breathing channels and choked him. 
In a few instances (two, or three) a gag of felt had been stuck into the 
victim’s mouth with strings attached at each side which were passed 
round the cheek and tied in a knot at the level of the occiput. 

Examination of the bodies from grave No. 5 also showed shots 
through the back of the head, but they followed a less regular pat- 
tem than did those of the victims from other graves. The coats had 
bullet holes corresponding to the entrance and exit head wounds. 
After the coats and ropes had been removed, a closer inspection 
showed that the shot wounds were not so precisely located at the 
back of the head below the occiput as in the case of the bodies in the 
other graves, and that the shots had penetrated the skull at less of 
an angle, the exit hole being in the lower part of the forehead. 

The fact that their coats had been tied over the victims’ heads had 
clearly made it difficult for the murderers to aim as accurately as in 
other cases. 

On June 1, 1943, at about 10 or 11 a.m., while we were busy 
carrying-out the examination of bodies from grave No. 5, the Ger- 
mans, with Lt. Sloventzyk at their head, came running to tell us that 
another grave of Polish officers had been found. In view of this dis- 
covery we interrupted our work at grave No. 5 and moved over to the 
newly discovered grave, No. 8. Aligned with the longer arm of grave 
No. 1, it was situated 100 m. south-west of grave No. 5, on a small 
rise in the ground, on the other side of the swamp and beyond the 
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forest track which curved away in a north-westerly direction from 
the main track leading to the NKVD villa by the Dnieper. On our 
arrival I saw a trench dug by Russian workers some 4 m. square at 
the bottom of which at a depth of not more than one metre were 
bodies clad in the uniforms of Polish officers; with regard to the 
general appearance of grave No. 8 it should be mentioned that above 
it was a slight hollow, some 40 sq. m. in area, covered with dense 
broad-bladed grass. 

On June 1, 1943, ten bodies were taken from this grave and we 
could see at once that they were clothed differently from those in 
the other Katyn graves—they had no overcoats. Further examina- 
tion revealed that the bodies wore neither warm underwear, cardigans 
and mufflers, nor “roll-call” soles. In the pockets of their clothes 
were found copies of Kijowski Glos Radziecki, the Soviet newspaper 
printed in Polish in Kiev, bearing later dates than those found in the 
other graves; all of them had been issued during the first days of 
May 1940, the most recent being dated May 6. 

All documents found on the bodies exhumed from grave No. 8 
had, like those from the other graves, been issued in Kozielsk. These 
were mostly certificates of inoculation against typhoid, and were found 
on nearly all the bodies. In addition, the name “Kozielsk” was seen 
to be inscribed on the eight wooden cigarette-holders and cases taken 
from that grave. The corpses showed the same typical shot wounds 
below the occiput in the back of the head with exit holes in the fore- 
head, mostly at the centre. The bullets were of 7.65 calibre, as in the 
other graves. In two cases point-blank shots had been fired, as was 
shown by the singed edges of the wound and a concentric pattern of 
unburned grains of powder embedded in the skin. I seem to recall 
that in two instances I also found the bullet under the skin of the fore- 
head. 

Along the edge of grave No. 8 on the south-eastern side, small 
wooden pegs with twigs plaited round them had been driven into 
the bottom of the grave. I could not discover the reason for this 
“fencing”, and can only imagine that it marked the boundary of the 
grave; in no other grave had such a construction been found. The 
grave contained only four layers of bodies, one on top of the other, 
near its edge. 

On June 2, 1943, experimental digging was commenced in order to 
establish the size of the new grave. I cannot remember exactly what 
the measurements turned out to be, I only know that they were not 
greater than those of No. 6 or No. 7. I presume that the length must 
have been 8 m., the width 5 m., and the depth 2 m. I remember that 
on the basis of the measurements then taken I reckoned that grave 
No. 8 would not contain more than 200 bodies. When I mentioned 
that figure to Lt. Sloventzyk I noticed that he was very put out and 
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angry. He told me once again that in spite of everything the total 
figure of 12,000 could not be doubted. 

I must mention that when, in one of my conversations with 
Lt. Sloventzyk about the number of Katyn victims, I stated that it 
would be quite impossible to find 12,000 corpses there, as accord- 
ing to every document found on the victims they had all come from 
Kozielsk, where no such number of prisoners-of-war had been ac- 
commodated, Sloventzyk told me that the whole Katyn Forest was 
one large cemetery and that other groups of graves of Polish prisoners 
would certainly be found, with victims from other camps and par- 
ticularly from Starobielsk. Indeed the Germans believed at first that 
they had discovered a group of graves of former Starobielsk prisoners 
when the new grave No. 8 was located some way from the other 
graves. But the dimensions of this grave, and the fact that the docu- 
ments and other objects (cigarette holders) found on the bodies showed 
that these victims also came from the camp at Kozielsk, shattered 
German hopes. Their initial joy at the discovery of the new grave 
soon turned to disappointment and frustration. 

In spite of the lack of success with grave No. 8, Lt. Sloventzyk 
went on insisting that Katyn Forest contained further graves of Polish 
officers, and that the search for them would be continued. I countered 
this by referring to our previous conversations and expressly stated 
that the members of the TC-PRC who had worked for a month in 
particularly unpleasant and difficult circumstances were overtaxed and 
refused to stay longer at Katyn. I also drew his attention to the ap- 
proaching heat wave and to the dreadful stench of the corpses and 
the danger of epidemics. At the same time I stressed that we still 
wanted all the bodies of Polish officers in Katyn to be disinterred 
and decently buried, and that therefore the interrupted work should 
be resumed in the autumn for this purpose. Lt. Sloventzyk replied 
that in that case further disinterment of bodies from grave No. 8 
would also take place in the autumn, and that the uncovered part 
should be filled in without disturbing the rest of it. 


15. Departure from Katyn and return to Poland 


As I and the whole Technical Commission of the Polish Red Cross 
wished to leave Katyn as soon as possible, because of the great per- 
sonal risk we faced from the Soviet side (the advancing front) and 
from the German side (conflict over the number of bodies at Katyn), 
I agreed to Lt. Sloventzyk’s proposal, as I also had to take into 
consideration the following circumstances: 

(1) As already mentioned, although I had fully expected more 
Polish doctors to come to Katyn, I had to stay as the only Polish 
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medical representative during the whole period of disinterment work ; 
moreover, in view of the attitude adopted by the Germans, I had 
lost all hope of any other Polish medicos coming to work there at 
least for the present. On the other hand I hoped that in the event 
of work being resumed in the Autumn, I might be joined by some 
Polish medical experts, and that a joint report from them on the 
conditions and circumstances of the crime and its date would have 
a far more convincing ring where Polish public opinion was con- 
cerned. As I did not believe that the Germans would discover any 
further graves of Polish officers in Katyn Forest I was anxious that 
a representative number of Polish experts should find at least one 
example of untouched material in grave No. 8 to study. 

(2) In view of the military developments on the eastern and 
western fronts (the expulsion of the Germans from North Africa), 
the possibility that Katyn Forest might be liberated from German 
occupation before the Autumn could not be excluded. At the time I 
still thought that an International or Inter-Allied Commission of 
medical experts might be sent to Katyn. I wish to stress that when 
I left for Katyn I was fully expecting the arrival of the Commission 
of the International Red Cross which, it had been announced, would 
be coming there, and I was deeply disappointed when they did not 
do so. By leaving the greater part of grave No. 8 untouched we 
should be providing the International Committee with very valuable 
evidence untouched by the Germans. 

In accordance with the agreement reached in this way with Lt. 
Sloventzyk, I left Katyn the next day (June 3, 1943) with Mr. 
Cupryjak, Mr. Mikolajczyk and Mr. Jaworowski, instructing the 
other members of the TC-PRC to complete the emptying of grave 
No. 5 and to bury in new mass graves the remaining bodies to- 
gether with the ten bodies extracted from grave No. 8. I particularly 
asked that I should be advised of the final total number of bodies 
extracted from grave No. 5, and this figure was later given to me by 
Mr. Buczak and Mr. Ptonka as being 46. 

I must point out that during my stay in Katyn I did not see Dr. 
Buhtz examine any bodies from grave No. 8; this was done by other 
German medical experts, principally by Dr. Miiller. Whether Pro- 
fessor Buhtz went to Katyn after my departure and whether he 
examined any bodies, and if so which, I do not know. 

On our arrival at Smolensk, being unable to get any seats for the 
journey home by air, we had to wait several days for a train to take 
us. During my stay in Smolensk, Dr. Schmidt invited me to visit the 
field laboratory of forensic medicine there, and to inspect a collec- 
tion of prepared material from the Katyn corpses. In particular, I was 
shown histological specimens of shot wounds with traces of point- 
blank shooting and sections of the skull with the characteristic Katyn 
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shot-wounds. I also saw in this collection the gags put into the mouths 
of victims murdered, according to the Germans, by the Soviet authori- 
ties in the neighbourhood of Orel. These gags were very similar to 
the ones I had seen at Katyn. The Smolensk laboratory was well 
equipped, having a histopathological laboratory, a photographic dark 
room with a quartz lamp, and other requisite laboratory equipment. 

We did not leave Smolensk until June 5, going by train via Minsk, 
Brzesé-on-Bug to Warsaw, where we arrived on the night of June 7-8. 
I did not take any official documents from Katyn, apart from my 
personal notes made during the course of work there and the rolls of 
film which I had not developed in spite of pressure from the Germans 
in Smolensk, specimens of empty cartridges and ropes with which 
the bodies were tied, a few prepared specimens of skin with traces 
of point-blank shots, and some sections of heart-muscle, liver and 
kidneys from a body on which I had made a post mortem examina- 
tion, and where the cause of death was not established owing to the 
lack of a shot-wound. 

Just before I left Katyn, Lt. Sloventzyk ordered me to call at the 
local German propaganda office on my arrival in Cracow. As I was 
afraid lest the Germans should use my name for propaganda pur- 
poses, I went for a few weeks’ leave to Zakopane, immediately after 
getting back to Cracow. While I was there the furore that Katyn had 
aroused quietened down, and after returning to Cracow I was never 
summoned by the Germans. 

As far as the other members of the Technical Commission are 
concerned, I only know the following particulars: 

L. Rojkiewicz, on the staff of the Polish Red Cross, was shot by 
the Germans in the first half of 1944, suspected of being a member 
of the Polish Underground Army. 

W. Kasur was killed in the Warsaw Rising. 

F. Plonka died from natural causes in Cracow in the Autumn of 
1944, 

What happened to the other members of the Commission I do not 
know. 


16. Report 


As a result of the work of exhumation undertaken with the 
assistance of the Technical Committee of the Polish Red Cross be- 
tween April 29 and June 3, 1943, at the scene of the crime in the 
Katyn Forest, situated about 16 km. to the west of Smolensk, F 
arrived at the following conclusions: 

(1) The exhumed bodies, 4,145 in number were buried in eight mass 
graves. Seven of the above-mentioned graves were situated close 
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together on a sandy mound about 500 m. from the Orsha-Smolensk 
main road. 
The largest grave, the “L”-shaped No. 1, contained about 2,500 
bodies, the remaining ones from 700 (grave No. 2) to 50 (grave No. 5). 
The exhumed bodies were closely packed in layers side by side and 
for the most part face downwards, and only in the upper layers of 
grave No. 1 had they been thrown in at random. 


Grave No. 8, situated at a distance of about 100 m. from where 
the other graves were grouped together, was only partially emptied ; 
but if we compare its dimensions with those of the other graves, it 
is likely to have contained about 150-200 bodies. 


(2) Taking into account the fact that in the large majority of cases 
the bodies were dressed in Polish officer’s uniform and provided with 
inoculation certificates from Kozielsk camp, we must assume that 
they were the bodies of Polish officer prisoners-of-war sent to 
Kozielsk camp in 1939. 


(3) The post mortem examinations of the bodies established the 
cause of death as being a shot in the skull that damaged the vital 
centres of the brain (for the most part the medulla), causing instan- 
taneous death. 

This shot, aimed as a rule at the back of the head, slightly below 
the occipital protuberance and running upwards and forwards, 
terminated for the most part in an exit wound in the upper part of 
the forehead. 

Only in a few cases was a double, or more rarely a triple, shot 
in the back of the head established. 


(4) This stereotyped bullet channel proved the executioners to 
have been both systematic and experienced. 


(5) All the shots were fired from pistols and the ammunition used 
bore the trade mark ‘“‘Geco 7,65 D”. 

The fact that the edges of the wound were often found to be 
singed, with grains of unburnt powder adhering to them, proved that 
the shot had been fired at very close range. 


(6) The relatively large number of cartridge cases and bullets in 
the vicinity of the graves, under the pine needles and even inside the 
graves, warranted the supposition that the executions were carried 
out close by the graves or even after the victims had been led into 
previously prepared graves. 


(7) The absence of any traces of a struggle having taken place 
before death suggested that the victims were overpowered by 
assistants and only then shot by proper executioners. The fact that 
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in nearly 20 per cent of cases the hands were secured behind the 
back with a cord tied in a double slip knot, may be assumed to 
show that it was necessary to take preventive measures against indi- 
viduals who were prepared to offer resistance (physically fit). 

That their greatcoats were thrown over the victims’ heads (grave 
No. 5) and tied with a cord at neck-level and that the knot used for 
this purpose was connected with the one used to tie the hands behind 
the back, suggested that this refined method of disabling the victims 
was intended to prevent any of them from crying out before the 
execution. 


(8) The precision with which each victim was shot, the fact that a 
calcium compound had spread over the layers of bodies (grave No. 1), 
the time span covered by the dates of the Soviet newspapers and 
diaries found on the bodies, and finally the careful laying out of 
the bodies in each grave (with the exception of the upper layers of 
grave No. 1) provided sufficient evidence that the murders were 
committed over a long period of time. 


(9) It was not possible to gauge by the degree of putrescence and 
decomposition alone exactly how long the bodies had lain under the 
ground. It is true that the research work carried out by Prof. Orsds 
(Budapest) is supposed to have established that an incrustation of 
calcium salts on the inner side of the skull does not occur before a 
body has lain in the earth for three years. But this phenomenon, 
which was met with several times on the Katyn bodies, has still not 
been definitely recognised in the field of forensic medicine ; it cannot, 
therefore, be used as a basis for the calculation of the exact period 
of time the bodies had lain in the earth. 

The exhumed bodies showed a varying degree of decomposition 
depending on the layer of soil in which they lay, how it reacted, how 
much air was able to reach them, the amount of humidity and the 
pressure to which they were subjected. Thus, in the upper sandy 
layers the bodies were light and brittle and exhibited a partial 
mummification, whereas in the lower layers of clay or peat (grave 
No. 1) so-called fatty degeneration had set in which manifested itself 
in the preservation of the general features of the body. 

The skin of these bodies was covered with a sticky grey grease; 
this had an unpleasant, sharp smell which had also permeated the 
clothes they wore. 


This layer of grease protected not only the bodies, but also the 
documents found on the bodies, from external agencies. The clothes 
on the bodies in the upper layers were faded and brittle, in the lower 
layers they were still firm and the colours were preserved. 


(10) Since the degree of decomposition referred to above, being 
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dependent on external factors, corresponded with the exact matching 
together of contiguous bodies, it was evident that the original arrange- 
ment of the bodies had not been disturbed. 


(11) The presence of wooden soles (apeléwki) attached to the boots 
by means of string or leather straps on quite a considerable number 
of bodies in grave No. 1, and their scarcity in the other graves, pointed 
to grave No. 1 having been filled with the victims of the first execu- 
tions, carried out in the colder part of the year, and the other mass 
graves having been filled by stages later. 


From notes found in the diaries on the exhumed bodies it could 
be calculated that the first seven mass graves were filled at the end 
of March and during April 1940. 


Grave No. 8, discovered on June 1, 1943, was the latest and may 
be assumed to have been dug in the first half of May 1940. For the 
bodies in it were clad in summer uniforms and the Soviet news- 
papers found on them dated from the first days of May 1940. 


(12) The examination of the material evidence found on the bodies, 
such as anti-typhoid inoculation certificates from the POW camp at 
Kozielsk, identity cards, PKO savings books (Polish Post Office 
Savings Bank), diaries, letters received at Kozielsk or not yet 
despatched from there, military identity discs of aluminium, visiting 
cards, sketches, photographs, etc., made it possible in most instances 
to establish the surname, Christian name, military rank, profession 
and age of the victim, as well as the locality from which he came, 
his religion, etc. 


(13) The above-mentioned material evidence, in particular the 
diaries and notebooks, made it possible to establish more precisely 
the time of the crime. These all broke off either in the second half 
of March or in April 1940. 


The diaries also made it possible to establish the route along which 
the Polish prisoners were brought to the scene of the crime, which 
was Kozielsk — Smolensk — Gniezdovo. From there they were taken 
in prison cars to the place of execution in Katyn Forest. There was, 
for instance, the diary of Major Adam Solski, No. 0490, which finishes 
on April 9, with the note: “Taken somewhere into the wood... 
Here a special search. I was relieved of my watch . . . Roubles, belt 
and pocket knife taken away.” 


(14) The data collected as a result of examining the scene of the 
crime and from the exhumation of the bodies agreed with the deposi- 
tions of the Russian witnesses who in the Spring of 1940 saw parties 
of Polish prisoners being brought in prison wagons to Gniezdovo 
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station and from there being driven in prison cars in the direction 
of the Katyn Forest (Zakharov, Kisselev). 


The witness Kisselev, who lived near by, had even heard shots 
and shouts coming from the forest. 


(15) The discovery, in the area of Katyn Forest, of quite a number 
of other graves containing Russian bodies with typical shot wounds 
in the skull suggested that Katyn Forest had already been used for 
some time as a place of execution. 


Judging by the degree of putrescence and decomposition of the 
bodies in the different Russian graves, they must have lain in the 
earth from five to 15 years. 


(16) The expert reserves to himself the right to give a supple- 
mentary forensic medical statement after he has finished analysing 
further material. 


London, September 1947. 
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CHAPTER XI 


A RUSSIAN WITNESS OF 1940 


In the Autumn of 1946 two Russian citizens arrived in Ancona, 
at the Headquarters of the 2nd Polish Army Corps. They came 
from Germany. One of them was Ivan Krivozertzev, who is named 
in the German documentation (see Chapter VI, 3, of this book). In 
Ancona he made the following statement to the representatives of the 
2nd Army Corps Headquarters: 

“I was born in 1915 at the village of Nove Batioki, 12 versts from 
Smolensk in the direction of Vitebsk. My father, whose surname was 
Krivozertzev, was a peasant and belonged to a family which had 
lived for a long time in Nove Batioki. He had only a very small 
holding of some 10 desiatin [25 acres]. We cultivated the soil. My 
mother, whose maiden name was Zakharova, also belonged to a 
local family. I had no brothers, only two sisters, one older and one 
younger than myself. At baptism I was given the name Ivan. 

“My early childhood was a quiet one. My father was an industrious 
man, of steady and honest principles. He was a good farmer and was 
generally esteemed by the local population. The first years of the 
bolshevik revolution and the resulting reforms did not affect us; like 
all the others, we lived at a remove from it. 


1. Katyn Forest 


“On one side of the high road to Vitebsk were villages inhabited 
by people we knew, and on the other side was a large forest called 
Katyn Forest. Also the whole district was called Katyn District. We 
used to go to the forest to collect edible mushrooms and kindling 
wood. The forest had once belonged to a Pole named Kodlicki, then 
to the State—in fact it belonged to nobody. People had always re- 
garded the forest as ill-famed: one part, the nearest to Smolensk, was 
called ‘Kozy Gory’—‘Goats’ Heights’, another part ‘Rozbojniczy 
Kolodiec’-—Highwayman’s Well’, and a third ‘Czarnogriaz’—‘Black 
Dirt’. 

“I completed my education at a seven-class grammar school and 
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was also trained in iron-working. In 1937 I was mobilised and 
attached to an unarmed Labour Battalion: I was soon released as 
the Medical Board found that I was unfit for active service on ac- 
count of defective eyesight. I returned to my home village and worked 
as an iron-worker and locksmith until 1939. 

“In 1940 I joined the kolkhoz ‘Krasnaia Zaria’—‘Red Dawn’, 
where I worked in turn as an agricultural labourer and smith. I could 
no longer live at home, but living conditions at the kolkhoz were not 
too bad. It took in the four villages I knew very well: Nove Batioki, 
Gniezdova, Grushchenka and Zhylki, where many friendly people 
lived. I was not mobilised during the war because of my astigmatism. 

“At that time I was living in Grushchenka village, which was 
situated on the Vitebsk highway about three kilometres from 
Gniezdova. I went to my work by the high road. In Spring 1940 I 
was detailed to work at the hot-beds not far from Gniezdova railway 
station. From my place of work I could see the Smolensk-Vitebsk 
railway line. The district was still very quiet. Our attention was con- 
centrated on the Russo-Finnish war, the first phase of which was then 
ending. 

“At the beginning of March we noticed that prisoners from 
Smolensk were arriving in open cars in the Goats’ Heights part of the 
forest with shovels, pickaxes, etc. I saw them many times, and some 
of our local people who talked to them learned that big ditches were 
being dug in Katyn Forest. This made us think, as the part of Katyn 
Forest called Goats’ Heights was known as a place of execution. 

“During the first phase of the revolution some people were executed 
there. The forest was then still open and people were allowed 
to walk through it as of old. This was stopped in 1929 when Goats’ 
Heights was taken over by the GPU* and surrounded with a barbed 
wire fence; also beside the highway a wooden fence was erected. At 
the corners and entrances boards appeared with the words: ‘Prohibited 
zone of the GPU. No entry for unauthorised persons.’ At the same 
time a building was put up in the middle of the forest called the 
‘Villa’. It was built on the bank of the Dnieper, which flowed through 
the forest. Some of the permanent staff lived there. The entire local 
population formed the opinion that Goats’ Heights had become an 
official, registered place for executions. Indeed, there was a popular 
saying: ‘Keep mum or else they will take you to Goats’ Heights.’ 

“We heard of no important or mass executions, however. The con- 
demned persons arrived in smal! groups. The villa was probably a 
retreat for GPU officials; also a station for the convoys and a place 
where persons due for execution were held, as well as a hostel for 
the executioners. A warden, a cook, a servant-girl and a driver were 


*Secret State Police. 
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permanently accommodated in the villa—otherwise Goats’ Heights 
was deserted; there was no other building besides the villa. Some- 
times some of the local people went through the barbed wire fence 
to collect mushrooms, but were sent away if discovered. 


2. Finns or Poles 


“Whether anyone had been executed there since the beginning of 
the war I do not know. But the arrival of prisoners for work aroused 
my curiosity. 

“In March 1940 I was working as usual at the hot-beds. In the 
morming during my working hours, I saw a convoy of cars on the 
road; first there was a passenger car, then came two prison cars, 
closed black vehicles, commonly know as ‘black ravens,’ and finally 
a half-ton truck. I could not see whether there was anybody in the 
cars, but I noticed that there was a Cheka man beside each driver. 
About midday I met my sister, who belonged to the so-called ‘vege- 
table garden brigade’, and was conveying manure to the hot-beds. 
On her way she had gone by the railway station at Gniezdova and 
there she had seen a newly-arrived transport of prisoners-of-war. 
She thought they were Finns. She told me: ‘They brought Finns to 
be shot.’ I was affected by the news, and wanted to check it. The 
same day I met my friend Roman Khrustalev, who also used to drive 
manure carts from a place near the station, and I asked him what 
he knew about it. Khrustalev said that he had seen the prisoners-of- 
war arriving at the station, but they were Poles, not Finns. Khrustalev 
was an old soldier who had been in Poland during the previous war, 
and he recognised the Polish uniforms. 

The next day, while working at the hot-beds, I saw another trans- 
port. Then I realised that some dark and foul deed was being per- 
petrated. After that I watched closely. I noticed and remembered 
everything that happened, taking care not to become conspicuous in 
any way by showing too much curiosity, and to keep silent. It was 
not difficult to get information, as the entire population was astonished 
and secretly excited, not knowing why the Poles were being shot at 
Goats’ Heights. There was much surreptitious talk about it. There 
could be no doubt as to the fate of those brought there. Some chats 
with the personnel of the convoys only confirmed our suspicions. I 
remember one of these conversations; my step-brother Anani 
Andreyev, who has since died, was acquainted with a Cheka man 
who directed the convoys. I do not remember the name of this Cheka 
man, but I know that until 1928 he was Chairman of the rural Soviet 
‘Syrlipeckij’ of the Katyn area. From there he went to train with the 
GPU. My step-brother, having met him on the railway, asked: ‘Where 
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do you take these Poles—to a camp, or where?’ The Cheka man 
answered: ‘And where are there any camps?’ My step-brother then re- 
plied: ‘There are indeed no camps.’ ‘Then why do you ask me where 
we take them?’ the Cheka man said. 


3. The organisation of transports 


“From all the conversations, which I carefully made a note of, 
I was able to form the following picture: the prisoners were trans- 
ported in huge transports from Kozielsk to Smolensk—this we heard 
from the railway officials in Smolensk; I had it from Semion 
Andreyev, a locksmith working at the Krasnyi Bor railway station. 

“In Smolensk the railway transports were split into small echelons. 
Each echelon was composed of one engine and two or three carriages 
with iron bars, so-called ‘Stolypinki,’ some of them with four wheels, 
some with eight (Pullman). All these echelons were without exception 
conveyed to Gniezdova station, when the traffic on the Alexandrov- 
skaia and Righ-arlovskaia* lines permitted. On the Alexandrovskaia 
line the traffic went in the opposite direction, i.e., towards Smolensk. 
It happened, however, that trains from Smolensk were occasionally 
sent for a short distance along that line. In that case a red flag was 
put on the front of the engine. As that line passed some distance 
from Gniezdova station, there was a special branch line connecting 
the two. This line was also sometimes used to convey transports 
with prisoners, although most of them went by the Alexandrovskaia 
line. 

“All transports were driven into the siding to the north of Gniez- 
dova station. This siding was very short and would take no long 
trains—but it was convenient because it was possible to conceal 
what was going on, as people alighting there could not be seen from 
the station. This was the reason why the trains were split up at 
Smolensk into smaller echelons. On the arrival of these echelons, 
the ‘black ravens’ immediately came and took away the prisoners 
and their belongings; the luggage was taken by truck. No one could 
leave the railway carriages, as armed Cheka men were stationed in 
both exit passages. As soon as the prisoners were aboard the vehicles, 
they were immediately driven away to Goats’ Heights. The hour of 
the day when the transports arrived varied and depended on the 
traffic on the railway lines. I only saw transports that arrived by day. 

“Which Cheka accompanied the railway transports I was unable to 
discover. The drivers and guards on the ‘black ravens’ were members 
of the Smolensk Cheka. I became acquainted with one of the drivers 


*From Riga to Orel. 
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who used to drive the second vehicle—his name was Yakim Rozuvaiev, 
but this had become shortened into Kim. After the happenings at 
Goats’ Heights Kim received a money reward with which he pur- 
chased a motor-bike. For some time he drove around and drank 
heavily. Kim was accompanied on these occasions by the driver of 
the other ‘black raven’, who also rode his own motor-bike. This 
driver was the officer in charge of the NKVD garage. In 1937 Kim 
was already driving a ‘black raven’ in Smolensk. Most of the local 
people said that the transports were brought by Cheka from another 
area, that the Smolensk Cheka conveyed the parties from Gniezdova 
to Goats’ Heights and that the executions were carried out by the 
Minsk Cheka. There were four ‘black ravens’ at Goats’ Heights—two 
made the journey between Gniezdova station and Goats’ Heights, and 
the other two were in service inside the forest. In the light of this 
observed fact and of the information obtained later on, I imagine 
that the prisoners were taken to the approaches of the villa where 
they were immediately prepared for execution, and probably shot 
on the spot. I did not hear any shots in the forest, and I doubt 
whether anyone could have heard them. The villa stood quite a way 
from the high road and the village dwellings, and the forest was deep. 
It was impossible to get into the forest, as Goats’ Heights was then 
strictly guarded. The prisoners were killed with a single shot in the 
back of the head. 

“I saw many parties arriving in Gniezdova and being put into 
vehicles ; the last I saw was on April 17, 1940. I do not know whether 
there were any after that date. My attention was drawn to Goats’ 
Heights again later in April: on the 23rd or 24th I was walking along 
the high road—it was already quite dark—when I saw headlights of 
motor cars and heard the noise of a considerable convoy. I soon 
saw a convoy of about 10-12 three-ton trucks driving from Goats’ 
Heights in the direction of Smolensk. They conveyed luggage and 
other belongings. Some of the trucks were completely covered with 
canvas, some only partly, which enabled me to see overcoats, fur 
coats, suitcases, rucksacks of a foreign design. In each truck, lying 
on the luggage, were one or two Cheka men. It was about 9 p.m. 
or later. 

“After that all movement around Goats’ Heights ceased. There 
were rumours that in the Summer of 1940 some more civilians were 
shot in the forest, among them a priest. Two girls were supposed to 
have seen it, having by chance been in the forest at the time. 

“From that time on, the guard at Goats’ Heights was reinforced. 
Men with dogs patrolled the forest. One of my distant relatives, 
Alexander Krivozertzev, a 17-year-old student, living at Batioki, went 
to collect mushrooms and out of curiosity entered the forbidden 
zone. There he was attacked and bitten by a dog, which was recalled 
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oy a Cheka man, who warned the boy that the next time he would 
be torn to pieces by the dogs. 


4. Germany attacks Russia 


“New developments where the war was concerned made us turn 
our attention elsewhere. Germany had attacked Russia. The front 
line was broken and the Germans thrust with great speed towards 
Smolensk. They advanced on the left bank of the Dnieper, by-passing 
us. Smolensk was attacked on the 16th of July and taken on the 19th, 
and it was nine days before the first patrols were seen in our district. 
From mid-July onwards complete chaos and anarchy reigned in our 
neighbourhood. There was no one in charge. The garrisons and the 
authorities had fied on their own initiative. Some stores were burnt 
and others looted. Part of a store of corn and flour at Gniezdova 
railway station was removed, the rest was seized by the local popu- 
lation. There was virtually no order. Had there been anybody left 
at Goats’ Heights, he would have run away. Our area was occupied 
by the Germans without any resistance being offered. 

“In August people walked in the forest around Goats’ Heights as 
of old. I sawed firewood for the Germans. The Germans were not 
interested in Goats’ Heights, and only a senior officer occupied the 
Villa. There was no guard in the forest. 

“About that time we saw the German Geheime Feldpolizei become 
active in our area. Its commander was Lt. Voss. Voss heard about 
me from my neighbour at Batioki, where I then lived. Her maiden 
mame was Koztowska and she was of Polish origin, married to a 
fellow by the name of Siemianienko. Her husband, a postman, was 
arrested in 1937 for expressing anti-revolutionary opinions and 
sent to prison. Emilia Osipowna Siemianienko had a son named 
Eugen, who was my friend. She and her son often talked with me 
about Goats’ Heights. Eugen was in contact with Voss, helping with 
the interpreting, as he knew Russian and German. He drew Voss’ 
attention to me. I then joined the Ordnungsdienst, recruited from the 
local population. My half-brother Ivan persuaded me to do so. 

“It was also about this time that Polish workers of the Todt Organi- 
sation* arrived in our area. They lived in railway carriages set on 
rails near the Bretzkovo Bridge, where the Alexandrovskaia and 
Righ-arlovskaia lines crossed. They were occupied in collecting scrap 
iron along the track. In the Summer of 1942 Alexander Yegorov, when 
talking about the Poles at Goats’ Heights, told me that these workers 
had dug open the graves there and had found their officers. I was 


*German compulsory labour corps. 
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very interested, but could do nothing about it as I did not know how 
to start. 

“In 1943 a certain change in the attitude of the Germans towards 
us was to be noticed. Their advance into Russia had been halted, 
and the situation grew confused. Then certain publications, in Russian, 
began to appear that sought to present the Soviet régime in an un- 
favourable light. One day I read in the newspaper Novyj Put (New 
Road) a short article about a Polish army being organised by General 
Sikorski in Russia; the article stressed that General Sikorski could 
not find any trace of a number of his officers who had been taken 
prisoner by the Russians. It added that the fate of these Poles was 
causing great concern to the Polish Government in London. 


5. The discovery of the graves 


“After reading this my thoughts went back to Goats’ Heights, 
whose mystery still made me feel uncomfortable. I went to Lt. Voss’ 
interpreter, who had his office at the local Geheime Feldpolizei at 
Gniezdova, and casually remarked: ‘Sikorski is looking for his officers 
in Siberia, and they lie here, shot at Goats’ Heights.’ The interpreter 
showed no interest, and did not answer. I became angry, and on 
leaving him added: ‘If you are interested in the matter I am ready 
to go there and dig up the ground’. But the interpreter made no 
reply. 

“One or two weeks later, my half-brother Ivan came to see me and 
told me to report the next morning to the interpreter, whom I was 
to accompany somewhere. 

“On the appointed day, I think it was February 18, 1943, I re- 
ported to the GFP office at Gniezdova. There I was put into a two- 
wheeled cart, together with two other local Russians, Ivan Andreyev 
and Gregory Vasilkov. Vasilkov was in the Ordnungsdienst and 
Andreyev’s job was to carry supplies to the Germans. Shovels and 
pickaxes were also thrown into our cart, after which we started on 
our journey; we could only guess where we were going, as not a 
word was said about it. The interpreter and another German NCO 
went on ahead on a motor-bike. 

“They were both waiting for us at the entrance to Goats’ Heights 
and ordered us to drive into the forest. We went to the Villa, where 
we found several Germans busy about the house. The NCO who had 
come with the interpreter summoned one of us and asked a question. 
By way of reply this man gestured as much as to say he knew 
nothing. The interpreter then turned towards me and said: “There 
must be Polish officers buried here. Where are they?’ We said we did 
not know, since we knew nothing about the position of the graves. 
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Andreyev then told them that Kisselev would know about the graves, 
as he lived close to Goats’ Heights. The interpreter told us to sum- 
mon him, and I went to fetch him. Hearing what it was about, he 
took his fur coat and came with me. When we were on the road 
he told me: ‘The Poles have already dug them out.’ I answered: ‘The 
Poles have dug them out, and now we are going to do so.’ The old 
man said: ‘It should have been done long ago, this weighs like a sin 
on our souls.’ 

“We met the Germans and our comrades on the road. Kisselev 
showed us a place in the forest, and said: ‘Here they lie.” What he 
then showed us was the largest of the common graves. It could be 
identified as the edges had fallen in. It was, however, camouflaged 
by fallen trees and newly planted firs. 

“We started digging at a certain place, taking turns as we grew 
tired. Kisselev in the meantime spoke to the interpreter. When it was 
my tum to dig I saw a cross on the grave and asked Kisselev what it 
meant. He answered: ‘It was put there by the Poles . . . There is a 
second one’, he added, and pointed in another direction. I saw a 
second, much larger, cross. 

“After we had dug a hole deep enough for a man to hide in, 
Andreyev, who was standing over it, said: ‘It smells.’ Vasilkov, who 
was in the hole, said there must be something, as the earth was black. 
The soil of Goats’ Heights, which is sand mixed with clay, was indeed 
black at the bottom of the hole. As Vasilkov could not stand the 
stench any longer, I jumped into the hole and, removing the black 
earth with my shovel, found a corpse in an overcoat. The shovel 
hit something ; I bent over and picked up a metal button with an 
eagle on it. I put it in my pocket after showing it to the interpreter. 
We left the pit open and went back. 

“In Gniezdova we found Voss, who had arrived by car. Voss talked 
to the Germans, then turned to us. I showed him the button found 
in the grave; he examined it, and ordered us to go back to Goats’ 
Heights. There Voss examined the site and ordered us to widen the 
hole. When we discovered the corpses he asked for one head to be 
lifted on a shovel, examined it and told us to put it back and cover 
it with earth ; then he ordered us back to Gniezdova. 

“Here Voss left us, and we had to make a short statement about 
what we had seen. Vasilkov was very confused and did not want to 
make any statement, and so he was sent home. Andreyev and I were 
shown downstairs where we made short statements to Gustav Ponka, 
an Austrian from Vienna, who was serving in the Geheime Feldpolizei. 
Andreyev, having made the statement, was reluctant to sign it, but 
I urged him on and he signed. 
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6. Enquiries and work on the graves 


“After our visit to Goats’ Heights the Germans began a thorough 
enquiry amongst other local male inhabitants, and after a week or 
two they assembled a considerable working party and organised the 
digging-out of the graves. A short illness prevented me from taking 
part; but when, having recovered, I went to the main road, I saw 
Ponka riding by, and he took me to Goats’ Heights. Several pits were 
open and two or three scores of bodies had been taken out. Near the 
main grave a small hut had been put up. There was nobody else about, 
as it was already late. 

“Several days later I was detailed to recruit workers from amongst 
the local population for work at the graves, and I did not leave Goats’ 
Heights until this was finished. The arrival of a foreign Commission, 
composed of members of the Red Cross and specialists, put new order 
into the work. The exhumed bodies were numbered, documents found 
on them, valuables and badges were put in separate envelopes cor- 
respondingly numbered. All these things were sent to Grushchenka, 
where a special room at Voss’ office was given over to the evidence 
from Goats’ Heights. 

“Many other Commissions arrived after that. I was present during 
most of these visits, as I belonged to the group of local witnesses 
who were questioned by the guests. The Germans exerted no pressure 
whatever on us. When the guests spoke to us the Germans used to 
stand aside in a separate group. Sometimes they used their own 
interpreter, sometimes ours. Our interpreter was Eugen Siemianienko, 
whom I referred to earlier. 

“The last pit was opened at Easter 1943, and operations were 
finished by Whitsun. Altogether seven pits were dug out, and work 
was begun on the eighth. I was told that there were over 4,000 bodies 
in the graves. 

“Finally all the local witnesses of these events, myself amongst 
them, were taken to Grushchenka. There Voss made gramophone 
records of our voices; then we were brought before a German judge 
with the rank of general, to whom we once more made statements on 
oath. These statements were also signed by us. 


7. The German retreat 


“The time of the German retreat was approaching. In our area 
there was general unrest and some panic. Many maintained that the 
Bolsheviks would take vengeance on us, others tried to reassure us. 
There were many indications that from the other side of the front, 
through partisans and Party channels, instructions had arrived to the 
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effect that all those who had had anything to say about Goats’ Heights 
and had made statements, should be kept in the Katyn district by 
promises of personal security. J] had evidence to support this surmise. 
Once, at the Communal Office, I met Sergey Nikolayev, whose son 
was a Communist. Nikolayev started to talk about Katyn, and in 
conclusion said: ‘Don’t leave with the Germans, we will protect you.’ 
I answered that I did not know what to do. 

“On another occasion I went to see Kisselev, to talk over what we 
should do. A ‘candidate’ of the Communist Party, Timofey Sergeyev, 
was then staying with Kisselev. I raised the matter of the expected 
arrival of Bolshevik troops, and asked Kisseley whether he wished to 
leave. Sergeyev immediately interrupted and said: ‘Kisselev will not 
go anywhere, he is old. He will say that the Germans forced him to 
make this statement, and that will be all.’ 

“I had the impression that the Bolsheviks were most concerned over 
the person of Kisselev, as the old man was the one who knew more 
than any of us about the happenings at Goats’ Heights. 

“Next I went to the house of Matviey Zakharov, who was the 
starosta [bailiff] at Batioki. My aunt called to me from the porch. 
We sat at the table and drank some vodka. I tried to persuade my 
uncle to leave, mentioning his post and Goats’ Heights, but my aunt 
interrupted heatedly, saying: ‘You, Vanka, are very clever and know 
much, but nothing will happen to you. I spoke to one of the partisans ; 
the partisans say we should remain, and they will defend us.’ I 
answered: ‘But I think we should go.’ 

“I had many similar talks. All bore out my conviction that it was 
impossible to remain. Even Vanka Andreyev, who usually had pretty 
sensible ideas, confided that a ‘friend’ was staying with him who 
wanted to send us all to the partisans, who would take care of us 
until the Bolsheviks came. ‘Are you crazy?’ I said, with a wave of the 
hand. “They will shoot us like dogs.’ Vanka eventually decided to 
leave. 

“The Bolsheviks at that time drove by so close that we heard their 
guns The Germans abandoned Smolensk. We went with Andreyev to 
see Voss’ interpreter, who was about to leave; he took Andreyev with 
him, but had no place for me. 


8. We depart for the West 


“Two or three days later, i.e., on the 24th of September, I took some 
belongings and food, and with my mother and six-year-old niece was 
taken by a German motorised column withdrawing to the west. Be- 
yond the River Orsha I met my sister, who had gone ahead of us, 
and together we all went by rail to Warsaw. 
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“Near Warsaw I stayed for two weeks at Ttuszcz and three weeks 
at Siedlce. After that I was enrolled in a railway battalion and was 
sent back to Minsk, where I remained for a while. At Minsk I re- 
encountered Andreyev and Eugen Siemianienko with his mother. What 
happened to them afterwards I do not know. From Minsk, in the 
Spring of 1944, I went to Lowicz and to a place near Lédz, where our 
battalion was disbanded. I obtained an ‘Arbeitskarte’ and as a civilian 
worker went to Dreilinden, near Berlin. I used to work at the Grune- 
wald Depot. 


“The war was nearing its end. Not wishing to fall into the hands of 
the Bolsheviks, I started off towards the west. I had to leave my mother 
at Markau, near Naum, as she could not walk fast enough. Near 
Hamburg I met a Russian prisoner-of-war, Mishka, who has since 
been with me. I have forgotten his surname, but I think it was a 
Polish one. Mishka could speak some Polish, and helped me very much 
in my contacts with Poles. 


“Together Mishka and I went to Bremen. I could not get Goats’ 
Heights out of my mind. I thought the time had come when I could 
disclose everything I knew about it. In Bremen I went to the American 
headquarters, and told a soldier that I had something very important 
to report. Another Russian, an engineer, was our interpreter then, 
but we later got rid of him. The American laughed at me, and advised 
me to consult a Russian officer, who would tell me what to do. Dis- 
appointed by this experience, and others like it, I began trying to 
establish contact with the Poles. I went to a camp for Polish civilians, 
and there at last I found a Polish officer, by the name of Soltys ; this 
officer arranged for me to get in contact with Polish troops at Meppen, 
whence, after making a statement, I was directed to Italy. 


“My wish is to vouch for the murder of Polish officers at Goats’ 
Heights, and I would like to live long enough to be brought before 
a court as an eye-witness in the case.” 


At the end of 1946, Ivan Krivozertzev, under the name of Michel 
Loboda, came to Great Britain as a Displaced Person. In 1948 the 
British authorities informed the Command of the Polish Resettlement 
Corps that he had died in 1947 without, however, stating in writing 
the precise day, place, or cause of his death (see: The Katyn Forest 
Massacre, Report of the Select Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the 82nd Congress, page 838). It was reported verbally 
that his death had been accidental, the outcome of a fight at a pub. 
According to more precise information from other sources 
Krivozertzev disappeared after Christmas 1947 from the Polish D.-P. 
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Camp in Pill, near Bristol, where he lived and whence he went out to 
work. After Krivozertzev’s disappearance a local farmer notified the 
camp that he had found the body of a hanged man in his shed 
situated in the fields. The inmates of the camp were afterwards in- 
formed that the man was Ivan Krivozertzev, and that he had com- 
mitted suicide. 
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PART IV 


WHO WAS GUILTY ? 


CHAPTER XII 


THE SOVIET REPORT ANALYSED. 


The Katyn crime was brought to light by the Germans. When 
disclosing it they pointed to the Soviet Government’s responsibility 
for committing this mass murder of Polish prisoners-of-war, one of 
the biggest and most infamous war crimes of recent times. Moscow 
replied to the German indictment with an immediate counter-accusa- 
tion, published by Radio and Press. Subsequently, in January 1944, 
that is, more than half a year after the Russians had taken possession 
of the territory where the Katyn graves were situated, an official 
report (see Chapter VIII) was published with the purpose of clearing 
the Soviet Government from any suspicion and shifting all responsi- 
bility on to the Germans. 

In this chapter the report will be examined and the Soviet case 
analysed to see whether it holds water. 


1. The Soviet “Special Commission.” 


When considering the composition of the Soviet ‘Special Com- 
mission” which compiled the report we must bear in mind that a 
similar commission, invited by the Germans to deal with the affair, 
although composed mainly of university professors who were 
nationals of German satellite countries, had also representatives of 
neutral countries amongst its members. Moreover the German 
Government had not opposed the admission of the official delegates 
of the International Red Cross to Katyn, it had even invited them 
to join the commission. The Polish Government had made a special 
request to the International Red Cross to investigate the Katyn 
murder. No country interested in arriving at the true facts, not even 
Germany, was thus opposed to handing over this case to an im- 
partial neutral international commission of indisputable world 
authority. The Russian authorities alone objected. The attitude 
adopted by the Soviet Government prevented any impartial inquiry 
into the case from being made by the International Red Cross (see 
Chapter V). 

Instead, a year later the Soviet Government appointed a special 
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commission of its own, composed of the following individuals: 
Burdenko, Aleksy Tolstoy, Metropolitan Nikolai, Gundorov, 
Kolesnikov, Potemkin, Smirnov, Melnikov. 

All the above-mentioned persons were Russian nationals and Soviet 
citizens. Neither foreigners nor Poles were members of the com- 
mission. 

In view of the fact that the Soviet Commission was composed 
solely of citizens of the USSR (in other words of the indicted coun- 
try) one cannot recognize it as an impartial body or regard its find- 
ings as in any way objective. It is well known that the Soviet régime 
does not allow its citizens to express their own views, especially if 
they are contrary to the official government line. 

Let us ask ourselves how any other State would have proceeded 
when accused of such a crime before the whole world, knowing itself 
to be innocent. Such a State would most certainly have welcomed the 
enquiry by the International Red Cross Commission, and after having 
regained possession of the territory where the crime was committed, 
would have done everything in its power to facilitate an investigation 
by an impartial international body, as any findings by such a body 
would carry more weight than the German evidence. It is significant 
that the Soviet Government refused to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity of bringing the matter before an impartial court which could 
have cleared them before the eyes of the world of any complicity in 
such a monstrous mass-murder. 

The Soviet Government must have known that no impartial court 
would pass a verdict of “not guilty.” 


2. The false number of victims 


The Soviet report states at the beginning : 

“The total number of corpses amounted, according to the assess- 
ment made by the medico-legal experts, to 11,000.” 

This statement, unsupported by any evidence (as for instance the 
dimensions of graves in relation to these figures, the nominal roll, 
etc.), is false. As the detailed report on this question (especially the 
information given by Dr. Wodzitski, Chapter X) shows, the number 
of corpses found in the Katyn graves did not exceed 4,500 all told. 

The mendacious Soviet report simply reproduces the wrong figure 
given by the Germans. How did the Germans arrive at that figure? 
They will certainly have been informed that the Polish Government 
and the High Command of the Polish Forces in the USSR were 
unable to trace some 10,000 officers, taken prisoner by the Soviets in 
1939. After having discovered the graves at Katyn, and having con- 
vinced themselves that all the missing officers had been executed there, 
the Germans published their figure of between 10,000 and 12,000 
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before the bodies were exhumed, having roughly estimated the num- 
ber by the appearance of the open graves. 

In making known their discoveries for the anti-Soviet propaganda, 
the Germans had everything to gain by making the assessment of 
the number of victims as high as possible. And once having put the 
figure as high as this, any subsequent diminution of the previously 
stated figures would have undermined the trustworthiness of their 
information. It was probably owing to these considerations that they 
never confessed to having made false calculations at the outset. 

Then the question arises as to why the Soviet communiqué cor- 
roborated this particular, false, statement in the German report, 
especially as the Soviet commission were easily able to check up the 
figures after the recapture of the Katyn area with its graves. The 
motives for the Soviet decision are not far to seek. In the first place 
Moscow believed that the Germans succeeded in keeping the whole 
truth from coming out, and in the second place, which was even more 
important, the German version played into their hands. 

Having already accused the Germans before the whole world of 
having committed this crime, they preferred to make it appear that 
the greatest possible number of bodies of Polish prisoners-of-war, 
and of all the officers captured by the Soviets in 1939, had been found 
in the Katyn graves. Had they revealed that the Germans were wrong 
in their assessment, stating the number of victims at Katyn to be only 
4,500, they would have been obliged to explain where the remaining 
prisoners were, that is, those from the camps of Ostashkov and 
Starobielsk, whose bodies had not been found at Katyn. 

In order to make it seem that the total number of missing Polish 
prisoners-of-war, especially officers, were accounted for, Moscow de- 


cided to keep to the wrong figures of Katyn victims published by the 
Germans. 


3. Katyn Forest and “Kozy Gory” 


In paragraph 2 the Soviet report states that: 

“The Katyn Forest had for long been the favourite resort of 
Smolensk people, where they used to rest on holidays. The population 
of the neighbourhood grazed cattle and gathered fuel in the Katyn 
Forest. Access to the Katyn Forest was not banned or restricted in 
any way. This situation prevailed in the Katyn Forest up to the out- 
break of war.” 

From the way this statement is worded it is obvious that it was 
intended for readers who had no knowledge of the topography of 
Katyn. The name of “Katyn Forest” was adopted as a popular 
designation for the scene of the crime. But this term is rather elastic 
as Katyn extends over several localities, some of which are wooded. 
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Thus the name of “Katyn Forest” takes in “Kozy Gory” (Kosogory), 
the actual place where the crime was committed, as well as several 
other localities. The Soviet report does not avoid the name “Kozy 
Gory,” and even repeats it several times. It does not state, however, 
that the “population of the neighbourhood grazed their cattle in Kozy 
Gory,” but in “Katyn Forest.” This may have been true; but it in 
no way conflicts with the known fact that none of the local popula- 
tion had access to the place where the crime was committed. The 
more so since the “Kozy Gory” locality, round the rest house of the 
NKVD, was used as a regular place of execution, as was stated in 
1943 when numerous dead bodies in different states of decomposition 
were found. They were Soviet citizens, as could be proved by the 
remains of their clothes. 


4. Polish prisoner-of-war camps in the Smolensk area? 


Under the title “Polish War Prisoners in Smolensk Area,” the 
Soviet Report stated: 


“The Special Commission established that, before the capture of 
Smolensk by the Germans, Polish war prisoners, officers and men, 
worked in the western district of the region, building and repairing 
roads. These war prisoners were quartered in three special camps, 
named: Camp No. I—O.N., Camp No. 2—O.N., and Camp No. 
3—O.N. These camps were located 25-45 kilometres west of 
Smolensk. 

“The testimony of witnesses and documentary evidence establish 
that after the outbreak of hostilities, in view of the situation that 
arose, the camps could not be evacuated in time and all the Polish 
war prisoners, as well as some members of the guard and staffs of 
the camps, fell prisoners to the Germans.” 


It is characteristic that the Soviet report, whilst stating how many 
camps there allegedly were and their distance from Smolensk (be- 
tween 25 and 45 km.), omits to name the places where they were 
situated. Further, it fails to mention when these camps were formed 
and when the prisoners from Kozielsk, Starobielsk and Ostashkov, 
who numbered among the Katyn victims, were brought there. The 
report does not explain why the above-mentioned camps were called 
“special” or what was special about them. 

The same vagueness about the location of the alleged Polish 
prisoner-of-war camps in the Smolensk area characterises the evidence 
of witnesses who, it was claimed, confirmed the existence of these 
camps. Somebody was supposed to have met a Pole alleged to have 
escaped from one of them; another one had seen gangs of prisoners 
working near the road; but no one had clearly and unequivocally 
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stated that in 1941 a camp for Polish prisoners-of-war was actually 
located in any specific place. 

The authors of the report preferred to avoid being precise. So, 
while we know of hundreds of different camps in Soviet Russia, 
there never has been any direct evidence of these “three camps 
situated between 25 and 45 kilometres west of Smolensk” in 1941; 
they remain unspecified and unidentified, although this whole region 
has been well populated for centuries and even remote corners of it 
have their names. 


This statement on the alleged camps Nos. | to 3—O.N. is also 
utterly at variance with the many conversations that took place be- 
tween General Sikorski, General Anders, Ambassador Kot and Cap- 
tain Czapski, on the one part, and the highest Soviet authorities, on 
the other, in the matter of the missing Polish officers. It is likewise 
at variance with the numerous diplomatic notes exchanged in 1941- 
1942 between the Governments of both sides. A most comprehensive 
dossier on the subject is in Polish hands (see Chapter IV). This 
dossier proves that Stalin, as well as the highest Soviet officials, the 
NKVD and the camp authorities had never mentioned the existence 
of the prisoner-of-war camps near Smolensk before the German dis- 
closures about Katyn, even though the searches they undertook were 
supposed to have spread over the entire Soviet Union from such a 
distant place as Franz Joseph Land to the frontiers of Manchuria. 

No one conversant with conditions inside Soviet Russia, and know- 
ing the methods of the NKGB (Commissariat of State Security) and 
of the NKVD (Commissariat of the Interior), will for a moment be- 
lieve that several thousands of officers could have been imprisoned 
near Smolensk (a town not far from Moscow), without such persons 
at Stalin, Molotov, Vyshinsky, General Panfilov, General Rajchman of 
the NKVD, Nasyedkin, who was Commander of all the camps 
(“Gulag”) and others being aware of the fact. It would be ludicrous 
to suppose that only Ivanov, transport chief the Smolensk section 
of the Westem Railway, and Major Vetoshnikov of the NKGB knew 
of their whereabouts. 

The latter, according to his own statements, had to move back 
inside Russia when this territory was invaded by the Germans. It 
appears that he tried in vain to get in touch with Moscow from 
Smolensk. After the Germans had taken the town it certainly would 
have been his duty to report to his superiors on the fate of the 
prisoner-of-war camps, and he would undoubtedly have done so had 
those camps ever existed, and had he been responsible for one or 
all of them. In that case such Soviet authorities as we have men- 
tioned must already have possessed full reports about these camps in 
July 1941. 

In the circumstances, what is more, it seems highly improbable 
that those very Soviet authorities who for several years had been 
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unable to discover the whereabouts of 15,000 prisoners-of-war should, 
on the days following the announcement of the Katyn crime in the 
German broadcast, be able not only to inform the whole world of 
the “former Polish prisoners-of-war, who in 1941 were engaged in 
construction work in the areas West of Smolensk” but also to be 
able to give information about their fate. This information was con- 
tained in the communiqué which Radio Moscow broadcast on April 
15,1943 ((see Chapter V, 2, page 102). It announced that the prisoners 
in question fell into the hands of Germans and were killed by them. 
(The allusion of the same communiqué to the “archzological excava- 
tions of the historical Gniezdova burial place” sounds almost as a bad 
joke.) Curiously enough the Soviet authorities succeeded in collecting 
this information in course of two days, in spite of the fact that all 
these events had occurred on territory under German occupation. 


5. Why were the prisoners made to leave the train at Gniezdovo? 


There are also other circumstances which conflict with the state- 
ment by the Soviet authorities that they had set up the “three special 
camps” in the Spring of 1940. For instance, the fact that the prisoners 
were detrained at Gniezdovo station. Since the camps were said to 
be from 25 to 45 km. west of Smolensk, Gniezdovo is hardly likely 
to have been chosen as a station for detraining the prisoners, as it 
is situated only 13 km. from Smolensk, on a line where there are a 
great many stations, any one of which would have been equally, if 
not more, convenient. There would seem to be no logical reason for 
transporting the prisoners from 12 to 32 km. by lorries when they 
could have continued by rail to stations situated further west. Who 
can doubt that this would have been done if the prisoners had been 
taken from the stations to the camps, and not directly from Gniezdovo 
to the Katyn Forest 3 km. distant, to be executed. 


6. Was evacuation of the alleged camps impossible? 


The way in which the Soviet report discusses the frustrated at- 
tempts to evacuate the alleged camps to the “west of Smolensk,” 
before the approach of the German troops, makes the actual existence 
of such camps even more questionable. For this information the re- 
port relies on the evidence given by Major Vetoshnikov of the NKGB 
a “former chief of Camp No. 1—O.N.,” and later confirmed by 
Ivanov, the transport chief of the Smolensk section of the Western 
Railway. 

It is worth pointing out that Major Vetoshnikov is the sole com- 
mander of the alleged camps near Smolensk named in the Soviet 
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Report. The commanders of “Camps No. 2—O.N. and No. 3—O.N.” 
remain anonymous, as do the members of their staff and the camp 
guards of whom only “some”—according to this Report—fell into the 
hands of the Germans. Not one of them—save Major Vetoshnikov— 
appears as witness for the Soviet Commission. 

In this statement Major Vetoshnikov averred: 

“. .. 1 was waiting for the order on the removal of the camp, but 
communication with Smolensk was cut. Then I myself with several 
staff members went to Smolensk to clarify the situation. In Smolensk 
I found a tense situation. I applied to the chief of traffic of the 
Smolensk section of the Western Railway, Ivanov, to provide the 
camp with railway cars for evacuation of the Polish war prisoners. 
But Ivanov answered that I could not count on receiving cars. I also 
tried to get in touch with Moscow to obtain permission to set out 
on foot, but I failed. By this time Smolensk was already cut off from 
the camp by the Germans, and (I do) not know what happened to 
the Polish war prisoners and guards who remained in the camps.” 

This evidence is open to the following objections: 

(a) It is couched in very general terms and avoids giving any name 
to the site, as well as any precise date which would have served as a 
most valuable guide. Major Vetoshnikov does not inform us where 
his camp which lost all connection with Smolensk was located, or the 
day of the occurrence. The lack of such details, which would 
normally be supplied, is highly significant. 

(b) What is more striking is the complete lack of foresight shown 
by the Soviet authorities who were responsible for those “three camps 
to the west of Smolensk,” allegedly containing 11,000 Polish 
prisoners-of-war, mostly officers. The coming of the Germans to 
Smolensk could scarcely have been a surprise, in view of their pro- 
gressive eastward advance since the beginning of their offensive. Such 
unconcern over almost an entire cadre of Polish Army officers, 
captured by the Russians in 1939, appears all the more strange when 
we compare it with other circumstances (see Appendix, par. 6). 
Lwow, for instance, was barely a few dozen kilometres from the 
Soviet-German demarkation line (Ribbentrop-Molotov Line), and was 
occupied within a few days of the outbreak of the war; nevertheless 
the Soviets did not neglect to drive away on foot or murder all 
prisoners who had been confined in camps or prisons in the town and 
its neighbourhood. Moreover, in Kiev, some hundreds of kilometres 
from the said demarkation lines, preparations for the evacuation of 
the prison started on the day following the outbreak of the war, that 
is on June 23, and on July 8 the last convoy of prisoners was 
evacuated eastwards, although Kiev did not fall to the Germans till 
October. Thus at places both quite close to the front and far removed 
from it the Soviet authorities very early showed considerable fore- 
sight and took extreme care to see that neither the Poles held in 
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prisons nor those from the prisoner-of-war camps should be left be- 
hind when these places were evacuated. How out of keeping and how 
utterly improbable is the frivolous indifference of this NKGB major, 
who waited so long for the order to wind up the camp and in the 
end calmly departed in order to “clarify” the situation at Smolensk! 
This negligence on the part of Major Vetoshnikov must appear the 
more strange when we realise how important it was from the political 
point of view for the Soviet government, placed in such a situation, 
to dispose of so great a number of Polish officers, and how dangerous 
it could have been for the Soviets to leave these Polish elements in 
German hands. 

(c) It is also most peculiar that in spite of the well-known pro- 
cedure adopted by the Soviet authorities in similar cases, unvarying 
and centrally controlled, the commanders of these particular camps 
did not receive any orders from higher up as to how to act in the 
event of the enemy approaching, and preferred to leave thousands 
of Polish officers in German hands rather than drive them away on 
foot without prior instructions from Moscow. Nor was such extremely 
obliging behaviour, coupled with carelessness, on the part of Major 
Vetoshnikov consistent with the spirit and ruthless discipline of the 
NKVD, of which the NKGB constituted the very core and cream. It 
is very much to be doubted whether Major Vetoshnikov would still 
have been alive and free in 1944 if he had actually been responsible 
for such a thing. 

(d) Over and above all! this, it is very difficult to understand why 
Major Vetoshnikov failed to evacuate the prisoners even in the last 
days, after having “clarified” the position at Smolensk. Developments 
on this front sector show that it was quite practicable. For, accord- 
ing to German war communiqués, their troops entered Vitebsk on 
July 11, and it was not until July 15 that “the last fort on the most 
eastern tip of the Stalin line in the Vitebsk area was taken.” As late 
as July 16 the Soviet communiqué stated that “near Vitebsk the at- 
tempts of the enemy to penetrate into the area to the east of Vitebsk 
have been frustrated.” One must bear in mind that the three alleged 
special camps for Polish prisoners-of-war were supposed to be situated 
between 25 and 45 kilometres to the west of Smolensk, that is from 
80 to 100 kilometres to the east of Vitebsk. Unquestionably, there- 
fore, the camps could still have been evacuated on July 15 without 
any difficulty. The Germans reported that Smolensk was taken on 
July 17 whilst a Soviet communiqué claimed as late as July 23 that 
“Smolensk is still being held.” The capture of the town must have 
occurred between these two dates, but certainly not before. Accord- 
ing to the report given in Chapter XI, Smolensk actually fell to the 
Germans on July 19. 

(e) The question now arises: when did Major Vetoshnikov apply 
to the witness Ivanov for trucks? The Soviet Report gives no definite 
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date, but it is to be found in a report by Jerzy Borejsza, special 
correspondent of the Communist paper issued in Moscow, Wolna 
Polska, No. 4/45 of February 1, 1945, and entitled “Following the 
Traces of a Crime”: “On July 12, 1941, the commander of one of 
the camps approached him [Ivanov] with a request for trucks.” Thus 
the alleged application was made on July 12. It is obvious from the 
analysis of the situation on this sector of the front given above that 
not merely on that date, but right up to July 15, the “special camps” 
could have been evacuated, on foot if not by rail, without any diffi- 
culty. The camps—always assuming they existed—could have been 
transferred to Smolensk quite easily in the course of a single day or 
two, allowing as much as a fortnight for further, quite unhurried 
evacuation in the direction of Moscow, protected by the troops 
fighting the battle of Smolensk, which eventually did not end until 
August 6. 


7. Why did none of the fugitives remain at large? 


The Soviet report contains the following passage: 

“The presence of Polish war prisoners in the Autumn of 1941 in the 
Smolensk district is also confirmed by the fact that the Germans made 
numerous round-ups of those war prisoners who had escaped from 
the camps.” 

Further on, the report quotes the testimony of the alleged witnesses 
with regard to the huge round-ups launched to recapture Polish 
prisoners-of-war. This makes it appear that many Polish prisoners ran 
away from the camps which had been abandoned by the Russians 
and were taken over by the Germans. 

In the light of the Soviet communiqué these mass escapes of Polish 
officers would have been quite natural. Indeed, if we were to accept 
the Soviet version, we would be led to suppose that several thousands 
of officers had—and must have—run away. For the alleged prisoner- 
of-war camps must, in the process of changing hands, have tem- 
porarily been in the so-called no-man’s land, between the opposing 
armies. At that time, there being no guards in the camps, the road to 
escape was open. This state of affairs may have lasted for only a 
short while, but it would have been long enough for those officer 
prisoners, longing for freedom, to run away, without bothering about 
the direction of their escape. (According to information given by an 
inhabitant of this area and reproduced in Chapter XI, the German 
patrols turned up from the south, nine days after the occupation of 
Smolensk, and for a fortnight there was no established authority in 
this area.) Some Polish war prisoners would have escaped eastward 
in the tracks of the retreating Red Army, some westward towards 
Poland. (We know that many Poles succeeded in overcoming in- 
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numerable difficulties and crossed many countries in order to gain 
freedom and to join the ranks of the Polish Army, at the side of the 
allied nations.) 

In the Soviet-German war, unlike the first Russo-German war, 
there was no continuous front. German tactics during the war in the 
east consisted in driving wedges into the enemy lines when conducting 
an offensive, and in creating scattered resistance centres. There were 
often big areas containing no German soldiers at all. 

With this system, the country behind the German lines was not 
sufficiently under their control. Partisans were busily at work, large 
areas were occupied by them, thick forest offering good shelter. 

Therefore it seems highly improbable that, finding themselves in 
a place where escape would be so easy, none of the Polish officers 
who were said to have left the alleged camps should have succeeeded 
in getting through to Poland, or across the front to Russia, subse- 
quently to join the Polish Army of General Anders which was being 
formed at that time. Yet not a single such case has ever been heard 
of. 


8. Why did no letters ever arrive from the “camps near Smolensk’? 


There is still one more circumstance which undermines the Soviet 
contention that the occupants of three camps for Polish prisoners-of- 
war near Smolensk were captured and exterminated by the Germans 
in 1941. These men, mostly officers, were previously held in Kozielsk, 
Ostashkov and Starobielsk, whence they were removed in the Spring 
of 1940. About 400 of them were transported to Pavlishchev Bor and 
subsequently to Griazovietz, where they lived to see the outbreak of 
the German-Soviet war in June 1941. During this period of more 
than a year they exchanged letters with their families in Poland and 
were repeatedly asked why their colleagues from the above-mentioned 
three camps had stopped writing and showed no sign of life. More- 
over, the letters addressed to the prisoners in those camps by their 
families remained without answer or were returned to the senders 
(see Chapter III). 

Had these men still been alive and held in the alleged three camps 
near Smolensk there would have been no reason for them to have 
stopped writing, unless a definite order to that effect had been issued 
by the Soviets. But no such order was ever mentioned in the Soviet 
documentation, and there was no trace of it in the report of the 
Soviet Special Commission. 

Indeed, that no such order existed is proved by the report of Cap- 
tain Czapski and other officers, who stated that letters from home to 
Griazovietz used to arrive. It seems curious that other Polish prisoners- 
of-war should have been allowed to continue corresponding with 
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their families with the sole exception of those who were said to be 
working on the roads near Smolensk. 

It soon becomes clear that all correspondence did in fact cease in 
1940, when we consider the German evidence. Common sense tells 
us that the Germans would not have ventured upon this “provoca- 
tion” (the word used in the Soviet report), nor dared to publish their 
version that the prisoners had been murdered in the Spring of 1940, 
lest among many thousands of Polish families there might be any 
who had letters from them dated later than the Spring of 1940. Such 
letters would have proved that there was no truth in the German 
propaganda initiated in 1943, and would have ruined their whole case. 
But in fact the Germans ran no risk—for dead men write no letters. 


9. Nobody had any knowledge of camps near Smolensk 


That the Soviet report contained an obvious lie is further proved 
by the following circumstance. 

In the whole territory occupied by the Germans, in Poland as well 
as in Russia, the attitude of the local population was definitely hostile 
to the Germans, and consequently unfavourable for German propa- 
ganda. When the Germans first published the revelations about Katyn, 
public opinion tried to minimise the importance of it. Many versions 
of it were invented in order to undermine the German statement. 
Anti-German rumours, some of them quite fantastic, were circulated 
about the Katyn tragedy in Poland as well as in Russian territory 
occupied by the Germans. Although every effort was made to dis- 
credit the German version, none of the rumours that were circulated 
took the line of the Soviet report, which stated that until the Autumn 
of 1941 Polish prisoners-of-war had been seen by the local population 
working on the roads near the camps, and that the said camps had 
subsequently been overrun by the Germans. 

If such had been the case it would have been impossible to con- 
ceal the fact for three reasons: (1) the anti-German feeling amongst 
the population and the general tendency to counter German propa- 
ganda; (2) the lack of control by the Germans over the country 
behind their lines, so that the partisans could move about freely and 
transmit by word of mouth any news unfavourable to the Germans ; 
(3) the alleged mass escapes of Polish prisoners, who would have 
corroborated such a version. 

But the story of the existence of Polish prisoners-of-war camps in 
the neighbourhood of Smolensk was not known to anybody until it 
was published by the Soviet authorities after the discovery of the 
Katyn graves. 
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10. The Soviet witnesses 


According to the Soviet official report, however, not only Vetosh- 
nikov and Ivanov, but a number of other witnesses had seen the 
Polish prisoners-of-war. It states: 


“The presence of the Polish war prisoners in the camps in the 
Smolensk region is confirmed by the testimony of numerous witnesses 
who saw these Poles near Smolensk in the early months of the German 
occupation up to September 1941 inclusive.” 


Further on we are given the “evidence” of a certain woman named 
Sashneva, who pretended she had seen the Polish prisoners during 
1940 and 1941, working on the roads. The statements of other wit- 
nesses on this subject are given in the chapters that follow. 


The report takes it for granted that the existence of the Polish 
prisoners-of-war camps and the work of the prisoners on the roads 
were well known to everybody. This only points to a serious dis- 
crepancy between the statements in the Soviet report and those of the 
Soviet high officials who, in answer to reiterated questions during 
1941 and 1942 never mentioned this fact (see Chapter IV). 


With regard to the testimony of “witnesses” in the Soviet Union, 
especially in matters which concern the State, we must repeat here 
what we have already pointed out in speaking of members of the 
Commission, namely that it is a well-established fact that Soviet 
citizens are not at liberty to express their own opinions. In this 
connection, it is worth remarking that the witnesses mentioned in the 
report of the Soviet Commission are, in part, the same who made 
completely contrary statements to the German Commission, to the 
International Medical Commission, and to many other people who 
visited Katyn. 


11. Between August and September or September and December? 


The text of the Soviet Commission’s report, by dealing casually 
with the evidence of the witnesses, indicates that in the opinion of 
the members themselves this need not be taken seriously, or could be 
simply dismissed. 


Witness Fatkov averred that: 


“Round-ups and searches for Polish war prisoners took place 
several times. That was in August and September 1941. After Sep- 
tember 1941, the round-ups were discontinued and no one saw Polish 
war prisoners any more.” 
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Witness Aleksieyeva stated that the Germans carried out the exe- 
cutions at the end of August. 


The witnesses Aleksieyeva and her companions Mikhaylova and 
Konakhovskaya, on whose evidence the whole story of the secret 
German “H.Q. 537 Labour Battalion” was based, stated that the 
Polish prisoners were shot in the months of August and September. 


Witness Bazilevsky, an astronomer, recounts a conversation with a 
certain Menshagin, held at the beginning of September. Two weeks 
after this conversation Menshagin said: 


“Everything is over with them. Von Schvetz told me that they 
had been shot somewhere near Smolensk.” 


In spite of these depositions, which are very precise and identical 
as to their contents, the report of the Soviet Commission does not 
seem to attach much importance to them, for in its “conclusion of 
medico-legal experts” it states casually that: 


“This shooting dates back to about two years ago, ie. between 
September and December of 1941.” 


There is an obvious discrepancy between the conclusion of the 
Soviet experts of forensic medicine and the testimony of witnesses, 
inasmuch as some of these stated explicitly that the executions took 
place in August and September, whilst not a single one of them men- 
tioned October, November or December. 


Neither the text of the report nor the statements of the experts 
of forensic medicine gives any clue as to why these three months 
(which no witness ever mentioned) should be considered as ostensible 
dates for the execution of the Polish prisoners and why the month of 
August was definitely excluded. 


This apparent riddle is not difficult to solve. We may assume that 
the report was drafted before the Commission went to Katyn, and the 
evidence of the witnesses about the shooting of Polish war prisoners 
in August and September was prepared beforehand. There was, how- 
ever, one unforeseen development. The Foreign Press correspondents 
who had been brought to Katyn noticed that the bodies of the dead 
men were clothed in winter garments. This discovery and the ques- 
tions addressed to the Commission as a result created considerable 
confusion amongst the Russians. Admittedly, in the neighbourhood 
of Smolensk people often wear warm clothing in April, because as 
a rule it is then still cold in that part of Europe. But in August and 
September nobody would do so because it is usually warm, if not 
actually hot there. This circumstance gives strong support to the 
German version of the date of the crime. 


At first the correspondents were told that in the Smolensk district 
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the weather is very changeable.* When this explanation was received 
in sceptical silence the Commission evidently tried to save the situa- 
tion by changing the date given in the “conclusion” of the experts. 
For the month of August were substituted the late autumn months 
and December. The depositions of witnesses were, however, not ad- 
justed so as to agree with the new version, and in this way a new, 
very striking, discrepancy resulted between their statements and the 
experts’ findings. 


12, Documentary evidence pointing directly to the guilty party 


All the above-mentioned facts can be considered as indirect and 
circumstantial evidence establishing Soviet culpability in the Katyn 
crime. We must now examine documentary evidence which points 
directly to the guilty party. 

A crime such as the Katyn Forest mass-murder, a massacre of 
thousands of officer prisoners-of-war, could only have been instigated 
by the State which at the time controlled the place where it was 
committed. And since we know when the said territory changed 
hands, if the date of the crime can be established, then the criminal 
stands revealed. 

Now, on the bodies of the majority of the murdered men were 
found personal papers, letters, receipts, diaries and newspapers—-many 
newspapers with definite dates printed on them. This has been estab- 
lished beyond any doubt. And the paramount importance of this 
irrefutable evidence lies in the fact that all these papers show that 
May 1940 was the last month in which the Katyn victims were still 
alive. None of those documents, letters, newspapers, etc., found on 
the bodies bore a later date. This dovetails with another established 
fact, namely, that the victims ceased from that time on to write any 
letters to their relatives in Poland, causing the latter great anxiety. 
All this documentary evidence points directly to the Spring of 1940 


*There are some passages from W. H. Lawrence's report from 
Smolensk printed in the New York Times of January 27, 1944: 

“The Russian authorities showed us_hundreds of bodies each with 
a bullet hole in the back of the skull. Each execution seemed to have 
been individual. The report said that the experiences of the German 
atrocity investigations at Kiev and Kharkov were mass executions 
carried out with machine guns. Some wore heavy field overcoats lined 
with fur. Later we asked the Commission why some prisoners were 
so warmly dressed if they had been shot by the Germans in August 
or September. Mr. Tolstot answered that the prisoners were wearing 
the clothing they had when they were captured ye Red Army in 
1989. (That would mean that for a year and a half they had been 
wearing furs summer and winter.)” 
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Soviet newspapers found on the bodies, all bearing the dates 
of Spring 1940 


as the date of the Katyn massacre, that is, to a time when this place 
was controlled by the Soviet authorities. It flatly contradicts the 
Soviet contention and the allegation contained in the Soviet report, to 
the effect that the Katyn victims remained alive until the Autumn of 
1941. How did the Soviet “Special Commission” react to this contra- 
diction? It invented a new story about the forging of the documents 
by the Germans, though it treated the subject in a somewhat laconic 
manner. The Soviet Report reads: 


“Along with the search for “witnesses” the Germans proceeded with 
the preparaton of the graves in Katyn Forest: they removed from the 
clothing of the Polish officers whom they had killed all documents 
dated later than April 1940—that is, the time when, according to the 
German provocative version the Poles were shot by the Bolsheviks— 
and removed all material evidence which could disprove this provoca- 
tive version. In its investigation the Special Commission revealed that 
for this purpose the Germans used up to 500 Russian war prisoners, 
specially selected from war prisoners’ camp No. 126.” 


Since this aspect is of considerable importance, it must be care- 
fully examined. 


13. Where are the graves of the 500 prisoners-of-war? 


The report goes on to maintain that all the Soviet prisoners who 
had been employed in exhuming the bodies, removing their docu- 
ments and substituting forged ones, were afterwards shot by the 
Germans. Where did the executions take place? The Soviet report 
keeps silent on this matter. The question then arises, where were 
they buried? Although the discovery of the graves would be an im- 
portant link in the chain of Soviet evidence, and although the Soviet 
authorities had this area under their control and possessed an excel- 
lent intelligence service, they were unable to point to a place where 
the 500 Soviet prisoners were buried. 


This leads us to the conclusion that the whole story about the 500 
Soviet prisoners was a pure invention. 


The communiqué gives the names of witnesses who stated that 500 
prisoners were actually taken from Smolensk Camp No. 126, but 
that is all they did say. It is quite possible that these prisoners were 
removed from Camp No. 126, but where is the proof that they were 
put to dig graves or to forge the documents, or that they were 
eventually shot? 
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14, Moskovskaya, the only witness 


The evidence concerning this most important point, which was to 
prove to the world that the Soviets were innocent, is based on the 
testimony of a single witness, a woman called Moskovskaya. In the 
section of the Soviet report headed “Preparing Katyn graves” we 
read as follows: 

“The testimony of Alexandra Moskovskaya made it clear where 
the 500 war prisoners from Camp 126 were actually sent. On October 
5, 1943, citizen Moskovskaya, Alexandra Mikhailovna, who lived on 
the outskirts of Smolensk and had worked during the occupation in 
the kitchen of a German military unit, filed an application to the 
Extraordinary Committee for the Investigation of Altrocities per- 
petrated by the German invaders, requesting them to summon her 
to give important evidence.” 


15. Told in March what happened in—April! 


When we examine the testimony of the witness Moskovskaya it 
transpires that she herself had seen nothing and had only repeated 
what had been told her by a certain Yegorov, who disappeared 
without leaving any trace. 

This passage of the report deserves special attention: 

“She told the Special Commission that before leaving for work 
in March 1943, when she went to fetch firewood from her shed in the 
yard on the banks of the Dnieper, she discovered there an unknown 
person who proved to be a Russian war prisoner. Moskovskaya, who 
was born in 1922, testified: ‘From conversation with him I learned that 
his name was Nikolai Yegorov, a native of Leningrad. Since the end 
of 1941 he had been in the German camp No. 126 for war prisoners 
in the town of Smolensk. At the beginning of March 1943 he was 
sent with a column of several hundred war prisoners from the camp 
to the Katyn Forest. There they, including Yegorov, were compelled 
to dig up graves containing bodies in the uniforms of Polish officers, 
drag these bodies out of the graves, and remove from their pockets 
documents, letters, photographs and all other articles . . . 

“ ‘Articles, documents and letters extracted from the clothing on 
the bodies were examinued by German officers, who then compelled 
the prisoners to put some of the papers back into the pockets of the 
bodies, while the rest were flung on a heap of articles and documents 
they had extracted and later burned. 

“ ‘Besides this, the Germans made the prisoners put into the pockets 
of the Polish officers some papers which they took from boxes or 
suitcases (I don’t remember exactly which) that they had brought 
along. All the war prisoners lived in Katyn Forest in dreadful con- 
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ditions under the open sky, and were strongly guarded ... At the 
beginning of April 1943 all the work planned by the Germans was 
apparently completed, as for three days not one of the war prisoners 
had to do any work . . . Suddenly, at night, all of them were 
awakened and led away somewhere...” 


Later in her statement, Moskovskaya repeats what Yegorov is 
supposed to have told her about the shooting of the Soviet prisoners 
and how he managed to escape. Moskovskaya concludes her testi- 
mony with the account of how the next evening when she came 
home she found out that Yegorov, whom she had hidden in the shed, 
had been caught and had disappeared without leaving a trace. 


The most telling feature of this whole story is the discrepancy in 
the dates. First we read that she told the Special Commission that 


“in March 1943 ... she found an unknown person,” etc. A couple 
of lines later, when she purports to be repeating Yegorov’s words, we 
read: “At the beginning of April 1943 all the work . . 2’ From these 


sentences we must conclude that Moskovskaya had talked with 
Yegorov in March 1943 and that he had told her of what happened 
in—April 1943! Yet the statement in the Soviet Report to the effect 
that the Germans had removed from the bodies all documents dated 
later than April 1940 and had substituted forged documents was 
based solely on Moskovskaya’s version of what Yegorov had told her. 


16. Could the documents have been forged by the Germans? 


The action which the Germans would have had to take in the 
Katyn Forest, if the Soviet report is to be believed, will have entailed 
not only removing all documents dated later than April 1940 but 
also providing documents and papers from earlier dates. In March 
and April 1943, the Germans will have had to dig up thousands 
of corpses, and remove from their clothing all documents and news- 
papers dated later than April and May 1940. And that is not all. 
It is well known that Soviet newspapers from Spring 1940 were found 
on a great number of bodies. This means that the Germans will not 
only have had to destroy later documents, but must also have 
managed to collect several thousand Soviet newspapers of March 
and Apiil 1940. This would have been essential, for the Polish 
prisoners would not have been carrying newspapers dating from 
March aid April 1940—that is to say a year and a half old. After so 
long a ti:1e they would have been used for wrappings and other pur- 
poses, or be tattered and torn. The implication, therefore, is that the 
Soviet newspapers of 1940 found on the bodies were brought by the 
Germans, artificially creased, placed in the dead men’s pockets and 
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inside shves, and wrapped around objects of everyday use such as 
tobacco, etc. (see Chapters VI, IX, X). 

This wnole elaborate performance could not have been carried out 
without leaving distinct, clearly perceptible traces, as regards the posi- 
tion of the murdered bodies as well as their clothes. The papers 
recently put into their clothing will have attracted attention by their 
fresh appearance as compared with the other papers and documents. 
The Germans would have been obliged to take special care that the 
papers brought to the surface would not fall into the wrong hands. 
In fact the reverse was the case—papers bearing dates which could 
have prejudiced the German allegation had they been found in the 
graves were freely scattered over the ground and anybody who wished 
was allowed to collect and carry them away. 

The Soviet assertion about “preparing the graves” is refuted by all 
the reports of eye-witnesses of the exhumation of the Polish prisoners 
carried out in Spring 1943 by the experts of forensic medicine who 
were supervising it, and of persons who visited the graves at that 
time. 

It is also nullified by the snapshots which show a clogged mass of 
corpses clearly visible in open graves. Not one witness noticed any 
trace of previous reshuffling of the corpses and some of them stated 
unequivocally that the position of the bodies in the graves was the 
original one. (Para. 7 of Dr. Wodzinski’s statement.) It must also be 
remembered that Dr. Markov, the Bulgarian expert, when recanting 
his corroboration of the findings of the International Medical Com- 
mission, did not mention that the bodies bore traces of any previous 
“preparation” ; he confined himself to other alleged circumstances. 

The evidence of the eye-witnesses, who can be approached at any 
time, as well as common sense lead us to the conclusion that it would 
have been utterly impossible during March, a period of heavy snow- 
falls and frost when the ground is solid, for 11,000 bodies which 
had remained in the graves for a couple of years, clogged together 
by mud and decomposition, to have been reshuffled and searched, 
the uniform pockets unbuttoned and rebuttoned, some documents 
from these pockets removed, read and in many cases put back with 
other documents brought specially for this purpose. But this is what 
the Soviet report tries to convince us was done. 

Since such interference with the bodies, even if it had been only 
partial, would have left obvious visible signs, it is difficult to imagine 
the German government daring to invite numerous parties of foreign 
observers, including Poles from inside Poland, to the spot, and even 
to ask for representatives of the International Red Cross to be sent 
from Switzerland. The Germans would never have run the tre- 
mendous risk of giving themselves away and thereby provoking a 
scandal which would have set world opinion against them and would 
have redounded wholly to the advantage of the Soviet Union. 
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17. Number 925 


The Soviet report states in the introductory note, summarily and 
without giving any reasons for such an assessment, that the number 
of dead bodies at Katyn amounted to 11,000. According to the find- 
ings of the “medico-legal experts,” “Nine hundred and twenty-five 
bodies were exhumed from the graves and examined.” It will be 
observed that the Soviet report gives no information whatever about 
the actual methods used in examining the bodies. We are also left 
quite in the dark about the results of the exhumation and examina- 
tion of the bodies. 

tn contrast to the action of the Germans, who published a nominal 
roll of some thousands of the exhumed victims, the Soviet Commis- 
sion revealed only nine documents for the purpose of identifying, and 
this in a most questionable way, four victims. Moreover that 925 is 
a hypothetical figure, not corroborated by any material evidence, and 
impresses by virtue of its utter arbitrariness. 

In face of the extremely vague character of the Russian statements 
in this connection, we must draw attention to the fact that the bodies 
exhumed by the Soviet Commission could have been identified either 
directly or indirectly without any special difficulty. They must have 
belonged to one of two categories: either they had been previously 
exhumed by the Germans and put back into fresh graves, which 
would account for over 4,000 bodies; or, if we accept the common 
Russo-German version that there were some 11,000 victims at Katyn, 
they constituted a proportion of the remaining bodies which were 
not examined by the Germans. 

In either case identification would have provided no special diffi- 
culty. Where the first category is concerned, each body after having 
been exhumed and before being put back into a fresh grave received 
its number (a name-plate with corresponding number was affixed to 
each body), and the nominal roll with consecutive numbers was pub- 
lished by the Germans. As for the other bodies which were left 
untouched by the Germans, their identification also would have been 
easy. If most of the four thousand victims exhumed by the Ger- 
mans, still bore identity discs, letters or other documents, it is difficult 
to understand why other victims should have been deprived of them. 

It seems rather peculiar that the Soviet experts, while juggling with 
the number of 925 bodies allegedly exhumed by them, not only ab- 
stained from giving any information as to whether they had identified 
the bodies but failed to publish any nominal roll or to specify whether 
these bodies had been amongst those previously exhumed by the 
Germans or amongst the mysterious alleged remnant of 7,000 un- 
touched by the Germans. 
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18. The nine documents of the Soviet Commission 


The Commission, rightly estimating that the documents found on 
the bodies might serve as conclusive evidence, tried on its own behalf 
to produce similar ones. In their findings the Soviet “medico-legal 
experts” mentioned this circumstance in two separate places: under 
paragraph (e) we are told “Some of the documents found contain 
data referring to the period between November 12, 1940, and June 20, 
1941” ; then in the final summing-up we read the following passage: 

“The Commission of medico-legal experts, on the basis of the data 
and results of the investigation, consider as proved the fact of the 
killing by shooting of the Polish Army officers and private war 
prisoners ; asserts that this shooting dates back to about two years 
ago, i.e., between September and December of 1941; regards the 
fact of the discovery by the commission of medico-legal experts, in 
the clothes on the bodies, of valuables and documents dated 1941, as 
proof that the German-Fascist authorities who undertook a search 
of the bodies in the spring-summer season of 1943 did not do it 
thoroughly, while the documents discovered testify that the shooting 
was done after June 1941.” 

The conclusion of the Commission is followed by the list of ‘“Docu- 
ments found on the bodies,” which however is limited to nine items. 
This evidence causes us to make the following observations: 

(a) In the first place, a mere nine items in such a basic problem, 
and especially as compared with three thousand odd items (to be 
precise, 3,194) established by the Germans is a very poor quantita- 
tive achievement, and it is the number that counts in this matter. It is 
obviously much easier to forge a few documents than some thou- 
sands. The authors of the report must have been aware of that, and 
it is therefore astonishing that they described only a few of the 
documents “discovered by the medico-legal experts”. 

(b) It is difficult to ascertain whether the Commission believed the 
Germans had undertaken a thorough search of the bodies or not, 
and had done this with all the bodies or only some of them. The 
opinions expressed on this matter in the report are inconsistent and 
contradictory. While, for instance, the last passage quoted stated that 
the search had not been made thoroughly, we find in another passage 
in the same report that the Germans “removed from the clothing of 
the Polish prisoners . . . all documents .. . all material evidence.” 
Even the final conclusions of the “medico-legal experts” are not quite 
consistent on this point. Under paragraph (c) the report states that 
“as a rule all the clothes on each body ... bear traces of the bodies 
having been searched,” but it specifies in the next paragraph (d) “in 
some cases whole pockets (sic) were found during the examination of 
the clothing, scraps of newspapers, prayer books, pocket books, postage 
stamps, postcards and letters, receipts, notes and other documents...” 
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(c) The German report and many witnesses confirm that the Ger- 
man authorities undertook a search of over 4,000 bodies. The Soviet 
report states, in accordance with the German version, that the total 
number of bodies amounted to 11,000. Where are the documents of 
the remaining 7,000 bodies, which had not been searched by the 
Germans? Why were they not excavated and published by the Soviet 
Commission? Why did they enumerate and describe only nine docu- 
ments out of such a big possible total? 


(d) If on the other hand we consider the description of these nine 
documents by the Soviet “medico-legal experts”, it becomes evident 
that their infinitesimal number is by no means compensated by their 
value as evidence. They are itemised as follows (the spelling of the 
names is that given in the English version of the Soviet Report): 
Tomasz Zigon (letter from his wife), Eduard A. Lewandowski (two 
receipts from the Kozielsk camp), Vladimir R. Araszkevicz (three re- 
ceipts, one from the Starobiels camp and two from the alleged camp 
No. 1—O.N,) and Stanislas Kuczinski (his postcard to I. Kuczinska) ; 
the remaining two items (postcard from Tarnopol and pages from a 
Catholic prayer book) are anonymous. 


Three names only ((Lewandowski, Araszkiewicz and Kuczyfiski—to 
use the correct Polish spelling) are on our list of Polish officers 
missing in Russia but none of them figures on the roll of the Katyn 
victims published by the Germans. All nine documents bear—accord- 
ing to the Soviet Report—dates later than Spring 1940 and are sup- 


posed to prove that the Katyn mass-murder was committed by the 
Germans. 


For several reasons, however, this documentary evidence carries no 
conviction. As we pointed out above, the forgery of just a few items 
would be quite a simple matter. Moreover, these alleged documents 
were seen by nobody but the members of the Soviet Commission, no 
full text of them nor photostats having ever been published. Clearly 
then we must conclude that these nine items constituting the entire 
documentary evidence presented in the Soviet Report carry no weight 
when set against the thousands of certainly genuine documents that 
were found—documents which were photographed and published in 
the Spring of 1943 and verified on the spot by numerous Polish and 
foreign visitors and doctors. 


19. Conclusion 


The Report of the Soviet Special Commission we have analysed 
above could hardly convince any critical reader. Its effect was con- 
trary to what the Russians intended, although by shifting the respon- 
sibility for the Katyn crime on the Nazi Germans, who in fact 
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committed so many and terrible war atrocities, Moscow could count 
on deriving some credit. 

This Soviet leaders’ plot to implicate the Germans had, however, 
been hatched some time in advance ; what is more they invented two 
contradictory versions of what was supposed to have occurred. Ac- 
cording to the first, which Beria casually suggested to a select group 
of Polish war prisoners in October 1940, that is before the outbreak 
of German-Soviet war, the Russians handed over the missing Polish 
officers to the Germans (see Chapter IV). Stalin, who had to deal 
with the question after the German invasion of the USSR, first put 
forward to Generals Sikorski and Anders in December 1941 the 
absurd suggestion that these officers escaped to Manchuria. Later on, 
in conversation with General Anders on March 18, 1942, he said: “It 
may be that they were in camps in territories which have been taken 
by the Germans and came to be dispersed.” This vague remark of 
Stalin’s, who was evidently already aware that the true facts about 
the secretly committed crime might come to light, contained the germ 
of the Soviet version as developed after the Katyn graves were dis- 
covered in April 1943. 

The Soviet report, which presented this version in detail will, 
however, cause all who read it to arrive at conclusions quite contrary 
to those its authors intended. The inconsistencies and omissions, the 
discrepancies and evident falsehoods it contains only serve to 
strengthen the already powerful conviction of Soviet guilt. No won- 
der that when introduced by the Soviet prosecutor at the Nuremberg 
trial this report was not taken seriously by the Western judges. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


APART FROM KATYN THE SOVIET AUTHORITIES 
ARE RESPONSIBLE FOR THE FATE OF OVER 10,000 
POLISH PRISONERS-OF-WAR. 


The total number of Polish prisoners at the camps of Kozielsk, 
Ostashkov and Starobielsk, according to the 400 survivors, transferred 
in the Spring of 1940 to Griazovietz, was about 15,000. Of these, 
some 10,000 were officers, which figure was given by the Soviet Press 
in August 1939 after the Red Army had invaded Poland, and roughly 
confirmed by Polish sources (see Chapters I-IV). 

The Germans, when they discovered and revealed the graves at 
Katyn, were aware that about 10,000 Polish officers had been in 
Soviet captivity; hence they used this figure when announcing the 
number of bodies that had been found at Katyn, even before they 
were able to count them. Later on, Nazi propaganda increased this 
number to 11,000, occasionally to as many as 12,000 victims, and 
adhered to these figures to the end. This German version was sub- 
sequently accepted eagerly by the Russians, who never questioned it 
but, in their turn, gave out that the number of bodies found in the 
Katyn graves was 11,000. 

Both versions, the German and Soviet one, although in concert on 
this point, are nevertheless false. The Katyn graves actually contained 
far fewer bodies: they were those of the prisoners from the Kozielsk 
camp only and totalled about 4,300 victims. This figure is based on 
the evidence contained in the previous chapters, which must now be 
summarised and reviewed. 


1. The number of Katyn victims according to “Amtliches Material’ 


In “Amtliches Material,” the collection of documents published by 
the Germans in 1943 (see Chapter VI), the problem of the number 
of Polish officers murdered at Katyn was dealt with under the fol- 
lowing heading: 

(a) General Outline (Uebersicht), on page 10; 

(b) Report of Ludwig Voss, the Secretary of the Field Police, dated 

April 26, 1943, on page 17; 
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(c) Final Report of Ludwig Voss, dated June 10, 1943, on pages 
33 and 34; 

(d) Report of Professor G. Buhtz, M.D., in charge of forensic 
medical investigations, on pages 42, 47 and 92. 


“General Outline” 


This section, which is not included in the body of the report but 
is only meant as a preamble, is the only part of the publication where 
the figure ‘10,000 to 12,000,” to which such publicity was given by 
the German propaganda from the beginning, may still be found. 
Even so it appears there in a somewhat veiled form. Having given 
the number of bodies as 4,143, the author states: 

“Before establishing the total number it is necessary to wait for 
the final results, but a careful calculation leads us to estimate the 
number of victims as 10 to 12 thousand.” 


Report by L. Voss dated April 26, 1943 


In this report, containing the results of investigations up to April 26, 
1943, Ludwig Voss, Secretary of the German Field Police, who from 
the outset was responsible for the police investigations, states: 

“There are about 3,000 bodies in the first grave. It is estimated 
that in the near-by graves a further 5,000 or 6,000 bodies will be 
found.” 

The point to notice about this statement is that there is no further 
reference to “!0 to 12 thousand” bodies; the estimated total is now 
between eight and nine thousand. 

It should be also remembered that, according to the calculations 
of the “International Medical Commission,” the number of bodies 
in the first grave amounted to 2,500 and not 3,000 (see Chapter VII). 


The final report of L. Voss, dated June 10, 1943 


In his final report submitted at the end of the investigations at 
Katyn, the same Ludwig Voss stated that only 4,143 bodies had been 
exhumed, and the last paragraph but one reads as follows: 

“Not all bodies of the murdered officers had been exhumed when 
the work was interrupted, since a new grave of unknown capacity 
has recently been found. The possibility that further graves may come 
to light is not ruled out.” 

Thus no reference is made either to “10 to 12 thousand” or to the 
later estimate of betwecn eight and nine thousand bodies. The sole 
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figure mentioned now is 4,143, plus an unknown number of victims 
in “grave No. 8” and such further pits as might come to light. 

It is interesting to note that Voss, who had so badly miscalculated 
(his original figure having been eight to nine thousand, whereas hardly 
more than four thousand were actually found) refrained from giving 
any estimate in his final report. 


Report of Professor Dr. Buhtz 


In Professor Buhtz’s report it is definitely and authoritatively stated 
that: 

“All bodies exhumed from the seven graves were duly buried in 
new graves situated to the north-west of the original grave area. 
Thirteen bodies of members of the Polish Army from grave No. 8 
were re-buried in the same grave after they had been examined and 
material proofs secured.” (“Amtliches Material,” page 42.) 

Further on (ibid, page 47), Professor Buhtz stated that “4,/43 
bodies have been exhumed from the mass graves.” 

This number was once again confirmed by him in the summary 
(paragraph 1), where the following comment was added after the 
number of 4,143: 

“A lot more victims await exhumation, identification and forensic 
medical examination.” (See Chapter VI.) 

Throughout the report (covering in the original 56 pages), Pro- 
fessor Buhtz, who was in charge of the investigations, not only re- 
frains from making any reference to “between 10,000 and 12,000’, 
but obviously steers clear of that particular point in the German 
propaganda. Whenever mention is made of anything in excess of 
4,143 he resorts to such phrases as “a considerable number of victims” 
or “a lot more victims awaiting exhumation’ . 

It is clear that Dr. Buhtz is loth to confirm the figure of “/0,000 
to 12,000" given by the German propaganda ; at the same time it is 
not feasible for an officer of the German medical corps to openly 
contradict it. Certainly, such a vague description as “a considerable 
number’, when used by a man claiming a scientific background and 
who was in charge of the work of investigation, would seem odd, 
had the number of unexhumed bodies been two or three times that 
of the bodies actually discovered. All those dead Polish officers whose 
bodies were not found and registered, could well have been in “grave 
No. 8”. For, notwithstanding the intense searches which lasted more 
than two months, no traces of other graves were found. Furthermore, 
we must bear in mind that, although there was an obvious desire on 
the part of the Germans to exaggerate the number of bodies found, 
they could not very well exceed the actual figure of 4,143. This is 
borne out by Professor Buhtz’s report. 
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Grave No. 8 


As far as grave No. 8 is concerned (see Chapters VI and IX), all 
that we know as that “a part of it measuring 5.5 x 2.5 metres has 
been opened.” Although only in one place had the bottom of the 
grave been reached, there were no indications that the pit varied in 
breadth or depth. There was nothing whatever to suggest that the 
grave contained an exceptional number of bodies. Indeed, Dr. Buhtz 
evidently refrained from making any conjectures in this respect, al- 
though there can be no doubt that he would have done so had there 
been any likelihood of finding in grave No. 8 a sufficient number of 
bodies to reduce the discrepancy between the figures given by the 
German propaganda and the actual ones. It was not even claimed 
that the grave covered an area larger than 5.5 x 2.5 m. Judging from 
the way in which this point was treated in the report, one is bound 
to conclude that “summer heat and flies” were not the only reasons 
why the work of exhumation was stopped, but rather a pretext for 
interrupting it, thus leaving open the question of the total number of 
bodies, which was causing the German propaganda authorities so 
much embarrassment. 

Basing our estimate on the capacity of the other graves in relation 
to their size, it is reasonable to assume that grave No. 8 did not 
contain more than 200 bodies. 


An estimate of the capacity of the graves 


Using the figures contained in Professor Buhtz’s report, there are 
two ways of arriving at an estimate of the total number of bodies in 
the seven graves: we can either start with the number of bodies found 
in grave No. 1 and work on a proportional basis, or we can base our 
calculations on the average space occupied by one body. 

Following the first procedure, we start by assuming that all the 
graves had about the same average depth. Then the total capacity of 
all seven graves over against that of grave No. 1 would be in the 
ratio of their respective areas. According to the report of the “Inter- 
national Commission,” grave No. 1 contained about 2,500 bodies ; its 
area was 252 sq. m. The total area of all the seven graves was 478 
sq. m. Therefore, the total number of bodies would be about 4,700 
according to this method of calculation. 

Following the second procedure, we also start by assuming that 
the average depth of the graves was approximately the same—2-3 m. 
according to Professor Buhtz; of this, 1.5 m. must be allowed for 
the layers of earth covering the bodies. Thus the space occupied by 
the bodies would be only 0.8 m. in depth. In grave No. 1 the bodies 
were mostly arranged in layers. The part of it where the bodies were 
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most compressed held from seven to nine layers, the total depth being 
0.7 m. As such a compression was rather exceptional, we may take 
0.1 m. as the average thickness of one layer of bodies. According to 
Press information at the time of the discovery of the graves, the top 
layer of grave No. 1, which was arranged in a particularly orderly 
manner, was said to contain about 250 bodies. As the area of that 
grave was 252 sq. m., each body must have covered an area of 
I sq. m. The average thickness of one layer of bodies being 0.1 m., 
the average space occupied by one body should therefore equal 0.1 
cu. m. We arrive at the total space occupied by the bodies in the seven 
graves by multiplying their total area of 478 sq. m. by the average 
depth of 0.8 m.; which gives us 382.4 cu. m. Thus we obtain the 
figure of 3,824 for the total number of bodies by this second method 
of calculation. 

Both methods rest on rather uncertain data. It would be reasonable, 
therefore, to average out the two results. We may therefore assume 
the actual number of bodies to have been between 4,000 and 4,500. 


2. Opinion of Dr. Wodziriski 


Dr. Wodzinski’s report (reproduced in Chapter X) deals in detail 
with estimates of the number of bodies discovered in the Katyn 
graves. His opinion in this matter led to controversy with the German 
representatives, who tried to push up the figure to 11,000 as pre- 
viously published. Dr. Wodzitiski, whose intimate acquaintance with 
the circumstances cannot be disputed, since he spent several weeks 
examining the corpses at Katyn, assessed the number of bodies ex- 
humed at 4,150 and stated that grave No. 8, which was not opened 
up, could not have contained more than 200 victims. When giving 
rough round figures in one passage of his statement he affirmed that 
definitely not more than 4,500 bodies could have been buried in the 
Katyn graves. 

Dr. Wodziriski stated also that all the victims of the Katyn mass- 
murders were prisoners from the Kozielsk camp; this is particularly 
important, seeing that the German representatives were most anxious 
to find the bodies of prisoners from the Starobielsk camp, but failed 
signally to do so. 


3. The version of the Soviet communiqué 


The official Soviet communiqué (cf. Chapter VIII) dealt very 
cursorily with the question of the number of bodies in Katyn. This 
is what it said: 

“A large number of bodies clad in Polish military uniform were 
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found in the graves. The total number of bodies, as calculated by the 
medico-legal experts, is 11,000.” 

That was all. No further details were given as to how this figure 
was arrived at. This laconic statement, in an extensive and detailed 
Soviet communiqué, betrays a tendency to avoid attaching import- 
ance to that particular problem, despite the fact that the discrepancy 
between the numbers given by the German propaganda and the 
results of their official enquiry offered the Soviet Commission ample 
opportunity of casting doubts on, if not of utterly refuting, the Ger- 
man documentary evidence. Yet the Soviet communiqué is known to 
have been at pains to cast doubts on other points raised by the 
Germans concerning the crime. 

Nothing in the entire Soviet communiqué but that short statement 
can be taken as a denial of the fact that the number of bodies 
actually found at Katyn amounted to little more than 4,150. 


4. Officers from Kozielsk alone were found in Katyn 


A further factor that points to the number of victims of the Katyn 
mass-murder having totalled about 4,300 is that this number coincides 
almost exactly with that of all the prisoners detained in the camp at 
Kozielsk and subsequently missing. 

The nominal list, the diaries, correspondence and small personal 
belonging such as wooden cigarette cases and holders with the in- 
scription “Kozielsk 1940”, leave no doubt that the bodies found in 
the Katyn graves were those of officer prisoners-of-war who had been 
previously detained in the camp at Kozielsk and who were deported 
thence between end of March and middle of May, 1940. 

Of the 4,143 bodies exhumed, 2,730 were identified. As a matter of 
fact, about 80 per cent of the names of those identified were found 
either on the list of “missing” officers, or on later additional lists. 
The first contains 3,845 names. It was handed to Stalin by General 
Sikorski on December 3, 1941. The others were drawn up by the 
Headquarters of the Polish Armed Forces in the USSR during 1941 
and 1942. Nearly all the identified names in the above-mentioned 
list have “Kozielsk” written beside them. 

At the beginning of 1940, then, the prisoners-of-war at Kozielsk 
numbered approximately 4,500. Of this number, 200 persons were de- 
ported to Griazovietz and approximately 4,300 were deported in con- 
voys to Gniezdovo. This last figure coincides almost exactly with the 
estimated total number of bodies found in the eight Katyn graves. 

Thus, by comparing the nominal lists of the bodies identified in 
Katyn plus the estimated number of additional bodies in the graves 
with the total of the “missing” inmates of the Kozielsk camp, the 
number of the murdered who were buried in the Katyn graves is 
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seen to be the same as that of the “missing” prisoners-of-war from 
Kozielsk. 

As has been mentioned above, on the bodies at Katyn were found 
many personal articles of sentimental value, such as wooden cigarette 
cases with the inscription “Kozielsk 1940,” 2 number of diaries and 
notes, all written in Kozielsk. It is known that the prisoners-of-war 
in Starobielsk and Ostashkov also had keepsakes and that many of 
them kept diaries and notes. Thus, if prisoners from Starobielsk and 
Ostashkov had actually been buried in the Katyn graves—and it must 
be borne in mind that several thousand victims will have been in- 
volved—souvenirs of this sort from Starobielsk or Ostashkov would 
have been found on some at least of the bodies. 

Finally, we come to a circumstance which must be regarded as 
providing conclusive evidence. In the Ostashkov camp there was a 
large group of prisoners from the Polish State Police. It is well known 
that the Polish State Police wore blue uniforms, differing from the 
regular army uniforms in cut and colour, and this difference would 
be obvious to anyone. Yet among the large number of officers and 
men of the State Police from Ostashkov who were missing, not one 
was found among the victims in the Katyn graves; nor were there 
any uniforms or documents belonging to this category of prisoners. 


5. More than 10,000 Polish war prisoners perished elsewhere than 
at Katyn 


Once this fact has been established, the question arises: What 
happened to prisoners from Starobielsk and Ostashkov? As they were 
not found at Katyn, where only inmates of Kozielsk camp were 
executed, the fate of 3,900 men from Starobielsk and 6,500 from 
Ostashkov remains a riddle. 

The story of all three camps is amazingly similar. They were set 
up at the same time, the same rules were applied to each, and their 
winding-up, which was carried out in precisely the same manner, was 
effected in April and May 1940. The prisoners were given exactly the 
same reasons for the liquidation of the camps, the transports of 
prisoners were everywhere of the same size, the prisoners were trans- 
ported in prison trucks, and all traces were lost at some station along 
the route... 

We are bound to conclude, therefore, that the fate of the prisoners 
from Starobielsk and Ostashkov was exactly the same as that of the 
prisoners from Kozielsk. Somewhere in Russia, in places unknown, 
there must be two other “Katyns,” or perhaps more than two, where 
the execution—by shooting or drowning—of Polish prisoners took 
place, and where more than 10,000 men, mostly officers, lie buried. 
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Were the prisoners from Starobielsk 
murdered near Kharkov? 


Katyn is situated not far distant from Kozielsk (about 250 km.) 
and was known for years as the place of execution for that area. It 
is reasonable to assume, therefore, that the respective execution places 
for the other two camps will have been comparatively near to each, 
and perhaps also have been previously used for the same purpose. 
We have in fact certain pointers as to the places where the lost 
transport from Starobielsk were detrained, seeing that these would 
have been in the immediate vicinity of the places of execution, just 
as the railway station of Gniezdovo was only a few kilometres from 
Katyn. 


On April 25, 1940, a so-called “special group” of 65 people left 
Starobielsk. During the journey via Voroshilovgrad and Kharkov, 
some prisoners of this group were able to exchange a few words with 
a railway worker who was cleaning out the carriages at Kharkov. 
This man told the prisoners that they must be ready for detraining, 
as all “you lot’ were being unloaded at Kharkov and then taken 
away by road. This prediction was not, however, borne out where 
this “special group” was concerned, as after a few hour’ break at 
Kharkov they continued their journey. 


On May 12 a second transport left Starobielsk, 19 people in all. 
According to Major (then Captain) Moszyriski, who was among those 
who survived, two members of the group, Major Runze and Cadet 
Officer Pawlukiewicz, were left behind at Kharkov station, while 
Cadet Officer Czeczot had to get out at Babynino station. Thus when 
it reached Pavlishchev Bor the transport was reduced to 16 officers. 


Ostashkov—rumours of a drowning 


It is an established fact that in the camp at Ostashkov the prisoners 
included a large number of police. As already mentioned, no bodies 
clad in the readily distinguishable police uniforms were found in 
Katyn nor any documents showing that their owners had belonged 
to the Polish police force. Indeed, no bodies whatever of persons 
known to have been in Ostashkov were found at Katyn, nor any 
documents indicating that a single one of the victims had previously 
been in that camp. 


A report (see Chapter III) says that on April 28, 1940, transports 
of Polish prisoners from Ostashkov were taken to the railway station 
of Bologoye, i.e., northwards, in the opposite direction from Smolensk. 
There, one railway coach was uncoupled from the rest of the train, 
bound for an unknown destination. It must be made clear that this 
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is the only known report of transports being taken at that time from 
Ostashkov and not arrived to Pavlishchev Bor. 

By analogy with the case of the Kozielsk prisoners, are we to 
assume, then, that the bodies of the Ostashkov prisoners are lying 
somewhere near the railway station of Bologoye? It is quite probable. 
On the other hand we do not know whether the prisoners were 
detrained at this station or taken further. In the latter event, we do 
not know the direction of the journey nor their final destination 
(Vyazma?). 

In September 1941, after the arrival of a group of deportees from 
the Peninsula of Kola (White Sea), who had been transferred there 
by the NKVD authorities from Lithuania and Latvia in July 1940, 
and then for some time detained in the Yukhnovo camp (district of 
Smolensk), there was a widespread rumour among the soldiers that 
something tragic had happened to a transport of Polish prisoners-of- 
war somewhere in the northern waters. 

This rumour could not be put in the form of written evidence, as 
the news was very vague and the Polish authorities could not ascer- 
tain the source. Moreover, at that time no special attention was paid 
to it, as it was immediately after the “amnesty” and the return of 
thousands of officers from the camps was expected at any moment. 
This faith in the goodwill of the Soviet authorities caused the loss of 
much valuable information which might have been acquired at that 
time. 

L/Sgt. W., transferred to the Griazovietz camp in June or July 
1940, when trying to find out what had happened to his comrades 
from Ostashkov was himself told by the wardens that the prisoners 
from that camp had been drowned. According to his statement, other 
Polish soldiers at the camp were told the same news. 

On January 26, 1943, Catherine Gaszciecka (whose personal data 
appeared in the records) made the following statement: 

“In June 1941, I was travelling as a prisoner to a labour camp 
in Komi ASSR. In Archangel our transport of about 4,000 men and 
women was put aboard barges. These were towed by a tug. We 
travelled across the White Sea to the estuary of the River Petchora. 
Once, on the White Sea, when I was sitting and crying, I was accosted 
by a young Russian soldier who was one of the guards and who asked 
me why I was crying. When I explained to him that I was weeping 
over my fate, that my husband, a captain of the reserve, had also 
been deported, he declared that our officers were gone. When I 
asked where they were, he mocked me and said that they had all 
been drowned there, in the White Sea. 

“During further conversation I learned that the same Russian had 
been previously attached to a transport of our officers and policemen, 
altogether about 7,000 men on two barges. When they were in the 
open sea the barges had been deliberately sunk. 
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“An elderly Russian from the barge crew listened to our conver- 
sation and when the young man left, came up to me and said that all 
I had learned was true. This old man was very sympathetic ; he him- 
self wept and told me that he had witnessed the drowning of our 
officers and policemen. Before the barges were sunk the Soviet crew 
boarded the tug, having previously opened the cocks of the barges. 
When I asked whether anyone had been saved, he said that they had 
all gone to the bottom.” 
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CHAPTER XIV 


THE NUREMBERG JUDGES DID NOT FIND GUILTY 
THE GERMAN WAR CRIMINALS FOR THE KATYN 
MASS-MURDER 


The indictment of the German war criminals judged at the Nurem- 
berg Trial in 1945-1946 referred to the Katyn crime on Count 3— 
War Crimes, VIII Statement of the Offence, under Chapter C, 2, in 
the following terms: 

“In September 1941 11,000 Polish officers, who were prisoners of 
war, were killed in the Katyn Forest, near Smolensk.’’* 

Amongst the war crimes committed against prisoners-of-war this 
murder was not only the most widely known, not only the most 
pregnant with momentous international consequences (the breaking- 
off of relations between the USSR and Poland, both Allied powers 
fighting against Germany), but also the greatest act of extermination 
amongst those enumerated in the indictment. As regards similar 
crimes committed in the eastern countries of Europe, the indictment 
mentioned only one besides the Katyn murder, namely that of the 
fifty RAF officers, who escaped in March 1944 from Stalag Luft III 
at Sagan** and were murdered when recaptured. 

The part of the indictment relating to crimes against prisoners-of- 
war in Eastern Europe was handled by the Soviet prosecutor, 
Colonel Y. V. Pokrovsky. Consequently at the Nuremberg Trial the 
prosecution in the case of Katyn was entrusted to the representative 
of one of the two Governments suspected of committing the crime. 
This contravened every principle of justice and legal precedent no less 
than did the presence of a Soviet judge in the Tribunal when this case 
was dealt with. 


“Indictment presented to the International Military Tribunal sit- 
ting at Berlin on 18th October, 1945, pursuant to the Agreement by 
the Governments of the UK of Gt. Britain and Northern Ireland, of 
the US of America, of the French Republic and of the USSR for the 
Prosecution and Punishments of the iY or War Criminals of the 
European Axis. London, H.M. Stationery Office, Treaty Series No. 27 
(1946), page 22. 


**Situated in Silesia, on the River Bébr, in Poland (in Polish 
Zagan). 
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Colonel Pokrovsky presented the case of the prosecution in a 
speech on February 13 and 14, 1946. We find reference to Katyn in 
Part 7 of the Proceedings of the Nuremberg Trial, in the second part 
of Colonel Pokrovsky’s speech.* In accusing the Germans, the Soviet 
prosecutor did not produce any new evidence but limited himself to 
reproducing the report of the Soviet Special Commission on the 
Murder in the Katyn Forest of January 1944 (see Chapters VIII and 
XII). The witnesses were examined between July 1 and 3, 1946. They 
were produced only from the German and Soviet sides, three persons 
by each. Their evidence added nothing essential to the German and 
Soviet documentation already published and known. 

The only new element—and this was not of any serious consequence 
—was the evidence given by the Bulgarian physician, Markov, one of 
the three Soviet witnesses. Markov was formerly a member of the 
International Medical Commission, which conducted an enquiry at 
Katyn at the invitation of the Germans, and in 1943 prepared a re- 
port establishing Soviet responsibility for the crime. This witness 
denied the report of the International Medical Commission, of which 
he was a signatory, and made a new statement indicting the Germans 
and supporting the Soviet allegations. Seeing that Professor Markov 
as a Bulgar had to live in the Soviet zone of influence and had al- 
ready been charged before a Communist Bulgarian tribunal for having 
participated in the International Medical Commission, we cannot 
regard his new statement as impartial. On the other hand it is most 
regrettable that a Swiss professor, F. Naville, was not called as a 
witness by the Nuremberg Tribunal: this citizen of a neutral coun- 
try, a famous European scientist and former member of the Inter- 
national Medical Commission, would have been able to make a 
statement in conditions of complete impartiality. It is difficult to dis- 
cover the reasons why the International Tribunal at Nuremberg did 
not secure the evidence of this impartial witness (see Chapter VID). 

It is even more regrettable and amazing from the legal point of 
view that at this international Nuremberg Trial, where the case of 
the mass-murder of Poles was judged, Poland was in no way repre- 
sented. There were no Polish representatives among the judges and 
prosecutors, not even Polish advisers, and neither documentary nor 
oral evidence from Polish sources was admitted during the proceed- 
ings. The Polish Government in London, which both at the time when 
the crime was committed (1940) and at the time of its discovery 
(1943) was recognised by all the democratic, Allied nations,* as well 


*The trial of major German war_criminala, “Proceedings of the 
international Military Tribunal at Nuremburg, Germany,” Part 7, 
Iith February, 1946, to 26th February, 1946, taken from the official 
transcript. Published by H.M. Statione Office, London, 1947, under 
the authority of H.M. Attorney General, pages 16-17. 


*Thia recognition was withdrawn in July 1945. 
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as the Polish High Command of the Forces remaining in Western 
Europe in 1945 and 1946, each of which possessed abundant and 
crucial evidence concerning the Katyn crime, were completely ignored 
by the Nuremberg judges. 

It should be noted also, that even the Soviet puppets in Warsaw, 
the so-called Government of Bolestaw Bierut, did not mention the 
Katyn massacre in their documentary evidence of German crimes 
submitted to the Chief Prosecutor of the Nuremberg Tribunal. In 
Moscow they evidently reckoned that the problem was too delicate 
to be left to other speakers than the Soviet prosecutor. 

However, none of these Soviet precautionary measures succeeded. 
Clearly neither their recourse to the Report of the Soviet Special Com- 
mission as documentary evidence, nor their three oral witnesses, con- 
vinced the Western members of the Nuremberg Tribunal, because the 
Katyn case somehow came to be dropped and forgotten.* 

The Judgment of the International Tribunal in Nuremberg, pub- 
lished on October 1, 1946,** does not mention the Katyn crime. In the 
part dealing with the murder and ill-treatment of prisoners-of-war 
the Judgment mentions the murder of the American Military Mission 
—12 to 15 men in uniform, who, in January, 1945, baled out in the 
Balkans behind the German lines; it deals with the murder of 55 
RAF officers in March 1944; it refers to many German orders to 
liquidate some categories of prisoners-of-war. But we look in vain for 
any mention of the greatest of all the crimes committed against 
prisoners-of-war during the 1939-45 war, namely the Katyn mass- 
murder. 

The indictment referred to it, but it was left out of the judgment. 

This omission has an ominous significance, namely that the Inter- 
national Military Tribunal sitting at Nuremberg did not consider the 
German war criminals guilty of the Katyn crime. 

This omission would, moreover, inevitably have had important legal 
consequences had the principle of international justice not in this par- 
ticular instance been infringed. The Polish prisoners-of-war did not 
commit suicide: they were murdered. And as the Nuremberg Tribunal 
was unable to prove German responsibility for the Katyn crime, this 
case should be reopened before another international tribunal. Such 
is the claim of justice and human conscience, however inopportune it 
might seem in certain quarters from the political point of view. 


*For more about this matter see Reports and Hearings, Select 
Committee of the Katyn Forest Massacre, 82nd Congress of the United 
States, 1951-1952, part 7, pages 1946 and 1976-1978, and J. K. 
Zawodny, Death in the Forest, University of Notre Dame rress, 
United States, 1962, pages 59-76. 

**Judgment of the International Military Tribunal in the trial of 
the Major German war criminals (with the dissenting opinion of the 
Soviet members), Nuremberg, 30th September and Ist October, 1946. 
H.M. Stationery Office, London, pages 45-48. 
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A new international tribunal summoned to judge this massacre of 
Polish prisoners-of-war must, however, be free from two legal defects 
which characterised the Nuremberg Tribunal in its handling of the 
Katyn case: 

(1) Nemo index in causa sua—nobody can be judge in his own 
case: this old principle of Roman Law although universally accepted 
was violated at the Nuremberg Trial, since amongst the judges of this 
International Tribunal there was a member appointed by the Soviet 
Union, whose government was one of the two suspected of com- 
mitting the crime. 

(2) At the Nuremberg proceedings, neither the Polish Government 
nor the families of the Polish victims were represented and no Polish 
documentary or oral evidence was admitted. That no Poles—by which, 
of course, we mean free, non-Communist Poles—were given a hearing 
in a case involving the mass-murder of thousands of their compatriots 
makes a mockery of the proceedings. For only such evidence as is in 
Polish possession can throw full light on the Katyn crime and clearly 
reveal its perpetrators. 

We Poles, then, are entitled to such a new hearing of the Katyn 
case. For nobody can pretend that all the criminals of the 1939-45 
war have been brought to justice until the murderers of thousands 
of Polish prisoners-of-war, the great majority of them officers, taken 
into captivity by Soviet Russia in September 1939, are exposed, tried 
and sentenced. 
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APPENDIX 


(1) Breach of the Agreement—Slavery instead of freedom for Polish 
officers captured in Lwéw 


The majority of Polish officers imprisoned in the Starobielsk camp 
and afterwards murdered were in September 1939 garrisoned in 
Lwéw and took part in the defence of this town. According to the 
terms of the agreement concluded with the Soviet Army they were 
entitled to cross the Rumanian or the Hungarian border, or to return 
to their homes and civilian life as free citizens. 

The report on the negotiations conducted with the Soviet High 
Command for the surrender, written by Colonel B. Rakowski, who was 
one of the four Poles to take part in them, exemplifies very clearly 
the treacherous ways and means employed by the Soviets. An in- 
teresting fact is the presence of Khrushchev at one of the conferences. 
In 1939 he was the member of Stalin’s Politburo and the chief repre- 
sentative of the Kremlin in the Ukraine. 

Colonel Rakowski’s report begins as follows: 

“The Bolsheviks were approaching. On September 19, 1939, Lwéw 
was completely surrounded by the Germans and the Russians. The 
final attack, launched on the night of September 20/21 by the garrison 
of Lwéw, did not succeed in establishing contact with the forces of 
General Sosnkowski. His units had also n defeated. There was no 
object in further fighting; Polish GHQ, moreover, had issued an 
order forbidding the Polish Army to offer resistance to the Russians. 
In the circumstances it was quite useless to continue fighting. There- 
fore the Commanding Officer of the Lwéw garrison, General Langner, 
after consultation with other senior officers and with the Mayor of 
Lwéw, decided to surrender. 

“The agreement regarding the capitulation of the city was signed 
at the Soviet HQ in Winniki on the morning of September 22, 1939. 
Those present on the Polish side were: General Langner, Col. 
Rakowski and Maj. Jawicz from General Sosnkowski’s Staff, and 
Capt. Czychiryn of the Lwéw Corps Area HQ. On the Russian side 
there were Gen. Ivanov (if I remember rightly), Commander of the 
Russian units on the Lwéw sector (acting under orders of General 
Timoshenko, the Army Group Commander), and some other Russian 
officers of higher rank. The text of the agreement contained a clause 
guaranteeing our units the choice of crossing the Hungarian or 
Rumanian frontiers or of returning to civilian life as free citizens. 

“At noon on September 22, 1939, the Bolsheviks entered Lwéw; 
here they captured about 2,000 officers and 8,000 other ranks whom 
they directed towards Tarnopol. Some other ranks were allowed to go 
home, some escaped; a few officers who had the chance also concealed 
themselves or escaped. The majority, however, were led towards 
Tarnopol. 

“General Langner, myself, and twenty or thirty other officers from 
the garrison HQ were also transported there under escort. General 
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Langner and I demanded an interview with General Timoshenko in 
order to protest against this breach of the surrender terms, as we 
could see with our own eyes that the terms offering the choice of 
crossing the Rumanian or Hungarian frontiers were not being 
respected. He had no information about the rest of the garrison. 
A Russian officer commanding the escort said that they had begun 
to be released. On September 24 or 25, General Langner, Col. 
Rakowski and an interpreter (Maj. Jawicz or Capt. Czychiryn) went 
to General Timoshenko’s HQ in Tarnopol. There was another Russian 
present, Khrushchev. Timoshenko telephoned in our presence to 

oscow (it is possible that he only pretended to do so) and then 
declared that the terms of the capitulation would be honoured, adding 
that they had in part already been carried out and that the whole 
matter was in the hands of the Russian Government and the General 
Staff in Moscow... 

“General Langner asked whether it would be possible for him to 
go personally to Moscow. Timoshenko again telephoned to Moscow 
and then promised to arrange for our visit to the Red Army HQ in 
Moscow within a few days.” 

Colonel Rakowski’s report goes on to say that General Langner, 
Major Jawicz, Captain Czychiryn and himself were actually taken by 
air to Moscow and had an interview with General Shaposhnikov, the 
Soviet Chief of the General Staff. He also assured the delegates that 
the terms of agreement regarding the release of the garrison of 
Lwéw would be fully complied with. They were sent back to Lwéw 
and there—since their comrades were not freed—continued efforts 
to obtain their release. From General Timoshenko’s Headquarters, 
then already located in Lwéw, they received renewed assurances 
that the agreement would be honoured. 

In fact nothing was done, and all hope had to be abandoned. Colonel 
Rakowski and Captain Czychiryn were imprisoned by the Russians 
and deported to the east. General Langner and Major Jawicz 
managed to escape to Rumania. 


(2) Winter clothes of the Katyn victims—Soviet censorship 


The difficulty of arriving at an objective appreciation of the Katyn 
affair in the conditions of the Soviet censorship are illustrated by a 
well-known American author and journalist, W. L. White, who 
wrote: * 

“When the Russians retook Katyn Forest, they invited the Moscow 
correspondents to inspect the graves of these Poles, murdered, they 
insisted, by the Nazis. Most of the Anglo-American correspondents 
—trained observers——believed even before they went that the Ger- 
mans had done the killing. 

“It was difficult to say with certainty when they had been shot but 
an observant reporter noticed that one Polish body was clad in long, 
heavy underwear, and mentioned it to the Soviet doctor in charge. 
The doctor remarked that most of the bodies wore either heavy 
underwear, or overcoats, or both. 

“That seemed to point to the theory that these Poles must have 
been shot during April, 1940, as the Germans claimed, rather than 


*Report on the Russians, New York 1945, pp. 188 f. 
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in August and September, 1941, after the Germans moved in, as the 
Soviet Government was contending. 

“When this point was raised with the Soviet conducting officers, 
there was considerable confusion and the Russians finally argued 
that the climate of Poland is uncertain, so that fur overcoats and 
long underwear might be worn in September. 

“The reporters preferred to believe the stories of their Allies in 
which most evidence pointed toward German guilt. Even so, Moscow 
censorship struck out all the qualifying phrases. 

“If a reporter would write ‘I am not a medical expert but doctors 
say the condition of these bodies proves they were murdered by the 
Germans,’ the censorship would strike out the qualifying phrase 
(which I have italicised), leaving only the bare charge. 

“Also stricken out were all phrases indicating any doubt in the 
correspondents’ mind—such words as ‘in my opinion,’ ‘probably,’ or 
‘evidence we were shown would tend to prove,’ with the result that 
the stories as received in America were as firmly damning of the 
Germans as Pravda’s editorials.” 


(3) Reisonere from Kozielsk shot on arrival at Katyn: a further 
clue 


Colonel Jerzy Grobicki, who left Kozielsk on April 26, 1940, with 
one of the two transports of prisoners who survived, later published 
an article in a London weekly* the final sentences of which read: 

“When the bodies were dug out from the common graves at Katyn 
Forest, they were found to grouped in the same order as that in 
which the prisoners. were sent away from Kozielsk. Thus, the bodies 
of Generals Bohaterewicz and Smorawiriski were side by side and in 
their close vicinity the bodies of a few colonels who had been taken 
away with them. In due course, when studying the German book on 
Katyn, I noticed that the same applied to the bodies of other officers 
whose names IJ cannot now remember. 

“It is hardly conceivable that the Germans would have troubled 
to arrange the bodies in this order; and is there really any likelihood 
that the Germans, as the Bolsheviks claim, put these men to death in 
the same order as they had left Kozielsk? The answer must be no. 
The only possible explanation must be that the men were shot imme- 
diately after their arrival at Katyn; and this accounts for their 
having been put into common graves in groups that corresponded 
with those in which they were sent, while still alive, from Kozielsk. 
Moreover, in Autumn 1941 the Germans could have known absolutely 
nothing about the order in which the men came away from Kozielsk.” 


(4) Echoes of the crime: Summer 1940 


Col. Adam Sawczynski reported what he had heard of the Katyn 
massacre while a prisoner-of-war in Oflag II-B in Arnswalde 
(Choszezno), western Pomerania, in the summer of 1940. He and his 
fellow prisoners were from the very beginning worried about the fate 
of the Polish officers in Soviet captivity owing to information re- 


*Facts about Katyn, Laéw and Wilno, No. 47, November 1947. 
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ceived through various channels and particularly when news was 
received from Poland in the Spring of 1940 that letters from officers 
in Russia had suddenly ceased to arrive. Thus, Col. Sawczynski writes 
that: “In the Summer of 1940 I received information regarding the 
murder of the Polish officers in Russia: one item from a German 
source, the other from Lithuanian sources.” 

The first piece of news came as a result of Polish officers in Ger- 
man captivity filing applications to proceed to Soviet Russia on an 
exchange basis—though nothing came of this scheme. Col. Sawczyf- 
ski writes: “The camp commandant of Arnswalde camp was an 
elderly, retired cavalry colonel named Loebecke. A Mecklenburg 
Junker, he had spent most of his service in Poznan and during the 
first World War he commanded an Uhlan regiment composed mainl 
of Poles; he was, however, well-disposed to the Polish prisoners-of- 
war in his charge. As the Polish senior officer for my block, I had 
much to do with him and, as I speak German fluently, I chatted with 
him often and much. It was in June 1940, just at the time when 
applications were being handed in for departure to Russia ‘on an 
exchange basis,’ that this Loebecke came up to me as I was walking 
for exercise and asked me point-blank more or less as follows: 
‘What’s the idea of you officers applying for departure to the East?’ 
I replied quite frankly that over there we might possibly be able to 
carry on our fight for the Polish cause, whereas this would be quite 
impossible as long as we were in German captivity: hence those 
applications. We had a long talk on the subject and becke finally 
asked: ‘Anyhow, don’t you know what they’re doing with you there?’ 
I replied that we knew the East very well and fully realized that 
before such an opportunity arose, we might experience very un- 
pleasant and hard times but that this did not change our attitude. 
Loebecke thereupon stopped short, came up close to me and said in 
low tones: ‘But they’re murdering you there’ (Sie schlagen euch doch 
tot). He then broke off the conversation.” . 

The second piece of information was conveyed to Col. Sawczyhski 
in July 1940 by Lt. Alfons Koehler, who had just arrived in Arns- 
walde from the officers’ internment camp near Kaunas, in Lithuania, 
and was known to the Colonel as an officer in pre-war times. Released 
from military service, Lt. Koehler was a civilian employee of De- 
partment II of the Polish General Staff before the war broke out. 
Colonel Sawczyhski relates: “Koehler told me that when Soviet pres- 
sure on Lithuania grew, it was with the consent of the Polish senior 
officer that he filed an application to the Lithuanian authorities that 
he be deported to any foreign country where he would be safe from 
falling into Soviet hands, since it was well-known that employees of 
Department II could expect short shrift from them. He was then 
summoned to Lithuanian Intelligence where he was told he would be 
handed over to the Germans but at the same time questioned on 
various matters connected with Polish Intelligence. During one of 
these talks, there was mention of the Polish prisoners-of-war in the 
Soviet Union, especially those held at Kozielsk. Whereupon the 
Lithuanian officer said: ‘Don’t you know? The Kozielsk prisoners 
have been murdered.’ When Koehler replied that this was hardly 
possible, because there were several thousands of men at Kozielsk, 
the Lithuanian officer is said to have used more of less these words: 
‘Of course, I don’t know whether that really happened, but such is 
the information we have.’” 
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(5) The German ammunition problem 


The local German authorities carrying out investigations at Katyn 
were cleanly surprised when they discovered that the empty cartridge 
cases found on the scene of the crime were of German provenance. 
Realizing that if this became known it might show them in an un- 
favourable light, they at first tried to conceal the fact (see Chapter 
IX, page 184, and Chapter X, page 204). But when on May 81, 19438, 
the German High Command made an announcement about the export 
of pistols and ammunition of this calibre from Germany to Poland 
and Russia (see Chapter VI, page 119), these precautions were no 
longer taken. Moreover, the official German report ‘“Amtliches 
Material” from 1948, openly discusses this matter on the pages 365, 
71 and 75, whilst on page 307 two photographs of these cartridge 
cases and bullets are reproduced. 


Polish military authorities confirmed that ammunition of this kind 
was imported into Poland from Germany and that the NKVD officers 
used it. From the HQ of the Polish Army in the Middle East we ob- 
tained in 1948 the following information: 


“The official Polish military pistol was the Wis, of 9 mm. calibre. 
These pistols had been supplied shortly before 1939 and were not yet 
much in use because the majority of officers possessed pistols either 
bought from private sources or used during the previous war. Many 
of these were of 7.65 calibre. Of the ammunition for these pistols 
held in Polish Ordnance Stores part was purchased abroad and part 
came from previous-war stocks. As large quantities of this ammuni- 
tion from the German firm, Geco, were available in Poland, it is 
hardly pur pene that after 1939 it was obtained by the Russians 
occupying Eastern Poland. 


“The standard short-barrelled gun in use in the USSR was the 
Nagan pistol, and in addition the Tokarev pistol of 7.65 mm. calibre 
was introduced in 1980. The fighting services did not use the latter 
much but the UKVD were very often armed with it as it was a most 
convenient weapon for them: more practical to carry than the Nagan 
pistol and much more suitable for sharp-shooting, putting less strain 
on anyone who has to fire many rounds. It is quite obvious that the 
executioners used pistols of this calibre. As Polish officers imprisoned 
in Russia remarked, the NKVD also used confiscated 7.65 calibre 
pistols that had formerly belonged to their fellow officers. 


“We have no official information as to whether Russia imported 
any ammunition from Germany, as all transports passing through 
Poland to Russia were exempt from military control. We had only the 
Germans’ word for it, but their statement that Geco ammunition was 
used in the USSR might be well-founded.” 


We have every reason to believe the German statement about the 
export of Geco ammunition to Poland and Russia, since the Soviet 
communiqué (see Chapter VIII) did not refute it even though this 
explanation was already common knowledge by the time the com- 
muniqué was issued. 
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(6) The evacuation of prisons and camps after the outbreak of the 
German-Soviet war 


When the Germans made known what they had discovered at 
Katyn in 1943, an official Soviet communiqué was issued announcing 
that the Polish officers who had been taken prisoner by the Red Army 
were left behind by the Russians in the Smolensk area and were 
subsequently captured by the Germans ae Chapter V, 3). This 
Soviet version, confirmed and elaborated later in the report of the 
Soviet Commission (see Chapter VIII), differed from those they had 
given to the Polish authorities in 1941-2 (see Chapter IV) and was 
published only after the German revelations. 

Leaving aside all convincing arguments set out in Chapter XII, 
this Soviet version appears even more suspect when we consider the 
usual treatment of prisoners by the Soviet in similar circumstances. 
It was their practice, on the approach of the Germans, either to de- 
port to the east or to liquidate prisoners of every description, old 
men and women included, who had pbeen in Soviet jails and camps they 
had to evacuate. This is borne out by countless documents, statements 
and reports now in the possession of the Polish authorities. 

It is known that atrocities of this kind were committed on Polish 
territory occupied by the Russians from 1939 on, at places such as 
Lwéw, Tarnopol and Réwne, and on the route from the Lwéw district 
eastwards, as well as in Berezwecz and Wilejka, in the Wilno district, 
and on the route from Wilejka to Boryséw. Similar mass-murders of 
prisoners took place also in the territories of the Baltic states, where 
many Poles were held. Prowieniszki in Lithuania, Riga in Latvia, and 
the Russo-Finnish borderland were other places which witnessed 
ghastly scenes of this nature. 

The same thing is known to have happened in many western parts 
of the USSR, for example, in Minsk, Berditchev and Kiev, and to 
transports of prisoners on their way eastwards by train or on foot 
from prisons and camps there and elsewhere. 


Victor Kravchenko, ex-Commissar of the People of the Soviet 
Union, one of the higher officials of the Sovnarkom during the last 
war, affirms in his sensational book published under the title I Chose 
Freedom (London, Robert Hale Ltd., 1947), that the news about the 
mass executions of those prisoners who had not been got away in 
time was perfectly true. Kravchenko writes as follows on page 405: 

“While in the Sovnarkom I heard a good deal about the special 
problems posed by the concentration camps and prisons in evacuating 
territory as the Germans gained ground. It was even more important 
to remove this slave population than the free citizens. Their labour 
power was an economic value worth saving, but more important, 
these prisoners could hardly be trusted to love the Soviet régime and 
might prove helpful to the Germans. Another consideration, without 
doubt, was purely political—the apprehension that through the 
prisoners the outside world might learn some of the monstrous secrets 
of the extent and nature of the Soviet slave system. 

“Some of us in the Sovnarkom knew of episodes in which prisoners 
were killed on a mass scale when it became clear that they could not 
be evacuated. This happened in Minsk, Smolensk, Kiev, Kharkov, in 
my native Dniepropetrovsk, in Zaporozhe. One such episode remained 
with me in detail. In the tiny Kabardino-Balkar Soviet “autonomous 
republic” in the Caucasus, near the city of Nalchik, there was a 
molybdenum combinat of the NKVD operated with convict labour. 
When the Red Army retreated from this area, several hundred 
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prisoners, for technical transport reasons, could not be evacuated in 
time. The director of the combinat, by order of the Commissar of the 
Kabardino-Balkar NKVD, Comrade Anokhov, machine-gunned the 
unfortunates to the last man and woman. After the area was liberated 
from the Germans, Anokhov received his reward, becoming President 
of its Council of People’s Commissars, the highest office in the 
autonomous region.” 

In view of the above documentary evidence there can be little doubt 
that the Soviet authorities, who, when the battle was raging, de- 
liberately and calculatedly deported peasant women, common 
criminals, prostitutes, soldiers, prisoners-of-war, schoolboys and 
elderly people, who murdered en masse and in cold blood all those 
who remained, and even found time for torture and bestialities, would 
not leave behind and turn over to the Germans in the Smolensk area 
several thousand Polish officers of all ranks. 


(7) An Act of Genocide 


The Polish weekly Orzet Bialy—Poleka Walczaca o Wolnoéé 
(White Eagle—Poland Fighting for Freedom) commemorated the 
twelfth anniversary of the Katyn mass murders by bringing out a 
special English-language number in 1952, This issue contained an 
article by Zdzistaw Stahl, a Polish political writer, in which he 
argues that they rekpceeri=a an act of genocide: 

“The American Congress, during its debates, and especially the 
members of the Select Committee on the Katyn Forest massacre 
rightly define the mass murder perpetrated in 1940 on 15 thousan 
Polish prisoners, mainly officers, as an act of genocide. The crime of 
genocide actually carried out by the totalitarian systems, and which 
still continues to be a real menace to the world so long as the Soviet 
tyranny exists, has recently been defined afresh and condemned by 
international law. 

“This was made clear in the Convention on Genocide brought into 
being by the General Assembly of UNO in December 1946 which 
came into force on January 12, 1951. This Convention defines geno- 
cide, in article 2, as ‘any of the following acts committed with intent 
to destroy, in whole or in part, a national, ethnical, racial or religious 
group, as such: (a) killing members of the group; (b) causing 
serious bodily or mental harm to members of the group; (c) de- 
liberately inflicting on the group conditions of life calculated to bring 
about its physical destruction in whole or in part; (d) imposing 
measures intended to prevent births within the group; (e) forcibly 
transferring children of the group to another group.’ 

“The tenor of the above definition is such that the Katyn massacre 
must be recognised as a classical example of the monstrous crime of 
genocide, for the Polish prisoners were murdered with planned 
premeditation and simply because they were Poles, that is to say 
with the intention of destroying a valuable part of the Polish nation. 

“The history of this crime testifies to this beyond all doubt, 
for, as we know, the Polish prisoners were not killed in the fire of 
battle, nor in the heat of passion aroused by the waging of battle 
and constituting a reaction to the bloodthirsty savagery of war. For 
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this massacre followed as much as several months after the cessation 
of the war operations in consequence of which these Polish soldiers 
fell captive to the Soviets. It ensued on the grounds of a decision, 
not even of the military authorities but of the government of the 
Soviet Union, and taken coldly, at a distance, at a time of peace for 
the USSR. For detailed instructions were sent from Moscow on how 
to prepare and how to execute the mass liquidation of the 15 thousand 
Polish prisoners from the three camps: Kozielsk, Ostashkov and 
Starobielsk. 

“The composition of the three camps was also not accidental. The 
Red Army, which, on September 17, 1939, hit at the rear of the 
Polish Army while it was resisting the Hitlerite invasion, took 
approximately 250 thousand Polish prisoners as a result of its 
treacherous attack. A thorough and careful selection from among 
this number was carried out during the autumn of 1939, segregating 
the most valuable element in precisely these three camps which were 
destined for death in the spring of 1940. Among approximately nine 
thousand officers, there were high-ranking staff officers and specialists 
there—and, among the officers of the reserve, there were some 700 
medical officers, a few dozen professors and assistant professors of 
the universities and academical schools, and several hundred each of 
engineers, teachers, lawyers and civil servants, many noteworthy 
priests, authors, journalists, industrialists, merchants and, further- 
more, a particularly important element for the safety of the state 
apparatus was incarcerated in the camp at Ostashkov: officers and 
non-commissioned officers of the police, the ley police, the in- 
telligence service, the Frontier Guard Corps and the prison guard. 
In General W. Anders’ preface to the book The Crime of Katyn in 
the Light of the Documents we read, concerning the personal com- 
position of the massacred camps, that they were ‘representatives of 
all classes of Polish society constituting the highest product of its 
culture in all spheres of life. The loss of a block of many thousands 
of this kind would be a tragic blow to the civilisational achievements 
of any nation and thereby, at the same time, to humanity in general’. 

“This blow, with the distinct intention of annihilating the Polish 
nation—that is to say, of committing the crime of genocide upon it— 
was delivered by the governments of the Soviet Union by organising 
the massacre at Katyn. 

“Confirmation of this fact is all the more important for the world 
in that the Katyn massacre is not a sporadic nor exceptional act in 
Soviet practice, not to be expected in the plane of Soviet ideology; 
though, obviously, we cannot find open praise of this kind of crime 
in it. As it is, however, an aspect of the system and not an excep- 
tion, it will be a menace to the world, and especially to the western 
nations, so long as the enormous Soviet Empire exists, because 
the Soviet system cannot rule over nations possessing an indi- 
viduality and culture; and so as to maintain its power it must mash 
the nations into a shapeless mass of terrorised slaves.” 


(8) Report of an American officer 


A report by an American officer regarding Katyn was published in 
the United States during September 1950. The author was a member 
of the group of Allied prisoners-of-war brought by the Germans to 
Katyn in May 1943—an event described by Dr. M. Wodzifiski (see 
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Chapter X). The report reveals the names of these Allied officers 
for the first time; the Germans did not cite their names (even when 
they published photographs of them at Katyn), and Dr. Wodzinski 
did not learn them though he was allowed to contact the group. The 
description of this visit by Allied officers given in the American re- 
port coincides in every detail with the Polish doctor’s story; the 
accuracy of these two independent accounts is thereby confirmed. 


According to The New York Times (September 19, 1950), this 
report was released by the U.S. Department of Defence on the 
previous day, whilst the full text was read out at a session of the 
House of Representatives in Washington by Rep. John E. Rankin 
on September 19, The author of the report is Lt.-Col. H. Van Vliet 
Jr. In 1948, while a prisoner-of-war in the Oflag near Rothenburg, 
he was taken with a group of fellow prisoners to view the graves 
of the Polish officers in Katyn Wood near Smolensk. Lt.-Col. Van 
Vliet states in his report that he did not proceed voluntarily to the 
place of the crime, and also refused to express an opinion as to who 
was responsible for the massacre. He added that, as far as he knows, 
German propaganda never took advantage of his visit to Katyn. The 
report gives the names of other Allied prisoners-of-war in this group 
which the Germans took to Katyn as Capt. Donald B. Stewart, U.S.A. 
Field Artillery; Lt.-Col. Stevenson, a South African signals officer; 
and Capt. Stanley S. B. Gilder, a British army surgeon. 


When, after his release, Lt.-Col. Van Vliet arrived in the United 
States on May 5, 1945, General J. L. Collins, then C.O. of the VII 
Army Corps and now Chief of Staff, instructed him to proceed to 
Washington and report on his visit to Katyn. Major-Gen. Clayton 
Bissel, then Deputy Chief of Staff G-2, instructed him to dictate his 
report and to keep the whole matter secret. The report was left with 
Major-Gen. Clayton Bissel. However, in April of 1950, Major-Gen. 
Floyd L. Parks, Chief of Army Information, requested a new state- 
mien from him—as his original statement of 1945 had been mislaid 
or lost. 


Lt.-Col. Van Vliet’s report gives a detailed account of his journey 
to Katyn, his stay there and the observations he made on the spot. 
He then states his conclusions: “At the beginning of the newspaper 
publicity concerning Katyn I believed the whole thing to be one huge, 
well managed, desperate lie by the Germans, to split the Western 
Allies from Russia. I hated the Germans. I didn’t want to believe 
them. At that time, like many others, I more or less believed that 
Russia could get along with us. When I became involved in the visit 
to Katyn I realized that the Germans would do their best to con- 
vince me that Russia was guilty. I made up my mind not to be con- 
vinced by what must be propaganda effort ... I tried every way to 
convince myself that the Germans had done it. I wanted to believe 
that the Germans had done it... It was only with great reluctance 
that I decided finally that it must be true; that for once the Germans 
weren’t lying; that the facts were as claimed by the Germans. I 
have thought about this a lot in the past seven years, and freely 
admit that there never was presented to me any single piece of 
evidence that could be taken as an absolute proof. But the sum of 
circumstantial evidence, impressions formed at the time of looking 
at the graves, what I saw in people’s faces—all forces the conclusion 


that Russia did it.” 
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The rest of the group of Allied officers who visited Katyn as 
Lt.-Colonel Van Vliet stated also ‘believed that Russians did it.”* 

The report of Lt.-Colonel Van Vliet was kept secret in 1945 be- 
cause—as General Bissel admitted to the Select Committee of the 
American Congress in 1952 (see: Final Report, pages 7-8)—“if it 
had been publicized in 1945, when agreements for creating a United 
Nations organization reached at Yalta were being carried out in San 
Francisco, Soviet Russia might never have taken a seat in this inter- 
national organization. In justifying his actions for designating the 
Van Vliet report ‘Top Secret,’ General Bissel said, he was merely 
carrying out the spirit of the Yalta agreement.” 


Although Lt.-Col. Van Vliet’s written report was to have been kept 
secret also in 1950, news of it leaked out and reached U.S. political 
circles, including Rep. G. A. Dondero, who decided to have it pub- 
lished and applied to Army authorities for the text of the report. 
His request was at first rejected on the ground that it contained 
information of a very delicate nature and carried implications un- 
desirable in period of international tension. In spite of this rebuff, 
attempts to have the report published were not given up, whilst 
after the outbreak of the Korean War, Rep. J. D. Lodge backed them 
up with a new argument, namely that the Communists in Korea were 
murdering U.S. prisoners-of-war in the same manner as the Polish 
officers at Katyn had been. Finally, the report was published in 
September 1950; the loss of the original document of 1945 was re- 
vealed at the same time, with consequent wide repercussions in public 
opinion and the Press which suspected some connection with the 
Alger Hiss scandal. 


The decision to publish the report was doubtless influenced by 
events on the international forum, but it was also an outcome of the 
unceasing efforts on the part of both Poles and Americans to have 
the case of the Katyn Massacre brought up and the culprits punished. 
In August 1949, the American Committee for the Investigation of the 
Katyn Massacre was formed in New York with Mr. Arthur Bliss 
Lane, former U.S. Ambassador in Warsaw, as chairman. Several 
members of the House of Representatives, including Reps. G. A. 
Dondero, J. D. Lodge, R. J. Madden, J. E. Rankin and D. L. Flood, 
raised the matter in the House of Representatives, thus adding 
weight to the insistent demands of the large community of Americans 
of Polish descent at many a public meeting and in its numerous 
publications. Finally, mass-meetings were organized on the initiative 
of the Polish Association of Former Soviet Political Prisoners (head- 
quarters in London) during 1950 in every country and continent where 
free Poles had settled: on this tenth anniversary of the Katyn 
Massacre, these demonstrations reminded the free world very forcibly 
that this shameful crime still remained unpunished. 


(9) The Katyn Select Committee of the U.S. Congress 


It was on September 18, 1951, that the House of Representatives 
of the 82nd Congress of the United States, unanimously adopted 
House Resolution No. 390 in respect of establishing “a Select Com- 
mittee to conduct a full investigation and study of all the facts, 
evidence and circumstances of the Katyn Forest Massacre, an inter- 


*Immediate Press Release of the Bureau of Public Information of 
the Department of Defense in Washington, from September 18, 1950. 
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national crime committed against soldiers and citizens of Pol 

the beginning of World War II.” The following Roprontaee 
appointed to the Committee: Ray J. Madden (Democrat), Indiana, 
chairman; Daniel J. Flood (Democrat), Pennsylvania; Foster Furcolo 
(Democrat), Massachusetts; Thaddeus M. Machrowicz (Democrat), 
Michigan; George A. Dondero (Republican), Michigan; Alvin E. 
O’Konski (Republican), Wisconsin; and Timothy P. Sheehan (Re- 
publican), Illinois. The Committee selected John J. Mitchell for 
counsel and Roman C. Pucinski, of Chicago, as investigator. 


The Committee’s first public hearing was held in Washington on 
October 11, 1951. The next set of hearings was in 1952: in Washing- 
ton, on February 4-7; in Chicago, on March 13 and 14; in London, 
on April 16-19; in Frankfurt-am-Main, on April 21-26; again in 
Washington, on June 3 and 4, and finally on November 11-14. The 
outcome of the Select Committee’s labour during more than a year was 
its monumental report of December 22, 1952 (Congressional Report 
No. 2505), occupying 2,363 pages and giving all the available 
material, testimonies and Sepori uous in respect of the crime under 
investigation. The salient findings of the investigation in question are 
the following “Conclusions” as drawn up by the Select Committee: 


This Committee unanimously finds, beyond any question of reason- 
able doubt, that the Soviet NKVD (People’s Commissariat of Internal 
Affairs) committed the mass murders of the Polish officers and intel- 
lectual leaders in the Katyn Forest near Smolensk, Russia. 


The evidence, testimony, records, and exhibits recorded by this com- 
mittee through its investigations and hearings during the last nine 
months, ey will show the people of the world that Russia 
is directly responsible for the Katyn massacre. Throughout our entire 
proceedings, there has not been a scintilla of proof or even any re- 
mote circumstantial evidence presented that could indict any other 
nation in this international crime. 

It is an established fact that approximately 15,000 Polish prisoners 
were interned in three Soviet camps: Kozielsk, Starobielsk and 
Ostashkov in the winter of 1939-40. With the exception of 400 
prisoners, these men have not been heard from, seen, or found since 
the spring of 1940. Following the discovery of the graves in 1943, 
when the Germans occupied this territory, they claimed there were 
11,000 Poles buried in Katyn. The Russians recovered the territory 
from the Germans in September 1943 and likewise they stated that 
11,000 Poles were buried in those mass graves. 


Evidence heard by this committee repeatedly points to the certainty 
that only those prisoners interned at Kozielsk were massacred in the 
Kat orest. Testimony of the Polish Red Cross officials definitely 
established that 4,143 bodies were actually exhumed from the seven 
mass graves. On the basis of further evidence, we are equally certain 
that the rest of the 15,000 Polish officers—those interned at Staro- 
bielsk and Ostashkov—were executed in a similar brutal manner. 
Those from Starobielsk were disposed of near Kharkov, and those 
from Ostashkov met a similar fate. Testimony was presented by 
several witnesses that the Ostashkov prisoners were placed on barges 
and drowned in the White Sea. Thus the committee believes that there 
are at least two other “Katyns” in Russia. 


No one could entertain any doubt of, Russian guilt for the Katyn 
massacre when the following evidence is considered: 


1. The Russians refused to allow the International Committee of 
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hee Cross to make a neutral investigation of the German charges 
in 


2. The Russians failed to invite any neutral observers to partici- 
pate in their own investigation in 1944, except a group of newspaper 
eres taken to Katyn who agreed “the whole show was 
staged” by the Soviets. 


3. The Russians failed to produce sufficient evidence at Nurem- 
berg—even though they were in charge of the prosecution—to obtain 
7 naling on the German guilt for Katyn by the International Military 

ribunal. 


4, This committee issued formal and public invitations to the 
Government of the U. S. S. R. to present any evidence pertaining to 
the Katyn massacre. The Soviets refused to participate in any phase 


of this committee’s investigation. 


5. The overwhelming testimony of prisons formerly interned at 
the three camps, of medical experts who performed autopsies on the 
massacred bodies, and of observers taken to the scene of the crime 
conclusively confirms this committee’s findings. 


6. Polish Government leaders and military men who conferred 
with Stalin, Molotov and NKVD chief Beria for a year and a half 
attempted without success to locate the Polish prisoners before the 
Germans discovered Katyn. This renders further proof that the 
Soviets purposely misled the Poles in denying any knowledge of the 
whereabouts of their officers when, in fact, the Poles already were 
buried in the mass graves at Katyn. 


7. The Soviets have demonstrated through their highly organized 
propaganda machinery that they fear to have the people behind the 
iron curtain know the truth about Katyn. This is proven by their 
reaction to our committee’s efforts and the amount of newspaper 
space and radio time devoted to denouncing the work of our com- 
mittee. They also republished in all newspapers behind the iron cur- 
tain the allegedly “neutral” Russian report of 1944. The world-wide 
campaign of slander by the Soviets against our committee is also 
construed as another effort to block this investigation. 


8. This committee believes that one of the reasons for the staging 
of the recent Soviet ‘germ warfare” propaganda campaign was to 
divert attention of the people behind the iron curtain from the hear- 
ings of the committee. 


9. Our committee has been petitioned to investigate mass execu- 
tions and crimes against humanity committed in other countries be- 
hind the iron curtain. The committee has heard testimony which 
indicates there are other “Katyns.” We wish to impress with all the 
means at our command that the investigation of the Katyn massacre 
barely scratches at the surface of numerous crimes against humanity 

erpetrated by totalitarian powers. This committee believes that an 
international tribunal should be established to investigate wilful and 
mass executions wherever they have been committed. The United 
Nations will fail in their obligation until they expose to the world 
that “Katynism” is a definite and diabolical totalitarian plan for 
world conquest. 


Furthermore, the final report of the Select Committee Investigating 
the Katyn Forest Massacre contained the following ‘“Recommenda- 
tions’’: 
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“This committee unanimously recommends that the House of 
Hepes apabalives approve the committee’s findings and adopt a reso- 
ution: 

1. Requesting the President of the United States to forward the 
testimony, evidence, and findings of this committee to the United 
States delegates at the United Nations; 

_ 2 Requesting further that the President of the United States 
issue instructions to the United States delegates to present the Katyn 
case to the General Assembly of the United Nations; 

3. Requesting that Seprcpuay steps be taken by the General 
Assembly to seek action before the International World Court of 
Justice against the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics for com- 
mitting a crime at Katyn which was in violation of the general 
Se of law recognized by civilized nations; 

4. equesting the President of the United States to instruct the 
United States delegation to seek the establishment of an international 
commission which would investigate other mass murders and crimes 
against humanity.—Ray J. Madden, Chairman; Daniel J. Flood, 
Thaddeus M. Machrowicz, George A. Dondero, Alvin E. O’Konski, 
Timothy P. Sheehan.” 


(10) Attitude of the Soviet Government and the Communist régime 
in Poland towards the Congressional Select Committee 


The Soviet Government was also informed about the establishment 
of the Select Committee and its aims, beside being invited to provide 
any evidence in its possession that might be relevant. This was done 
in a letter dated February 21, 1952, addressed to the Soviet am- 
bassador in Washington by Representative R. J. Madden, chair- 
man of the Select Committee; the text of the letter is given on page 
223 of the Committee’s final report. In this letter, the government of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics was respectfully invited to 
present all the evidence, documents and witnesses it desired on or 
before May 1, 1952, with regard to the Katyn Forest Massacre. A 
copy of House Resolution No. 390, on the strength of which the 
Katyn Select Committee was formed, was attached to the letter. 

The reply of the Soviet Embassy was to return Rep. R. J. Madden’s 
letter (with the copy of House Resolution No. 390 attached) to the 
Department of State in Washington, through whose medium it had 
been delivered. A covering letter justified this rejection by asserting 
that the letter and the House Resolution “violated the generally 
accepted principles of international relations and are insulting to the 
Soviet Union”. Further, the Embassy pointed out that the Katyn 
Massacre had been investigated by a Soviet official Commission in 
1944, which had “established the guilt of the Hitlerite criminals”. 
The report of this Soviet Commission (the full text of which consti- 
tutes Chapter VIII of this book) was attached to the Soviet Embassy's 
reply to Rep. R. J. Madden dated February 29, 1952, bearing the 
Soviet state seal but left unsigned. This letter of the Soviet Embassy 
was published on page 225 of the Select Committee’s final report. 

The Communist régime in Warsaw rejected a similar invitation 
very soon after, in obedience to the directives issued by Moscow. On 
March 1, 1952, Trybuna Ludu, official organ of the Polish Communist 
Party, simultaneously published the Polish version of the report drawn 
up by the Soviet Commission on the Katyn Massacre in January 
1944; this journal also published a statement of the “Polish Govern- 
ment” in which the “American imperialists” were subjected to a 
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crude attack, whilst the Soviet explanation of the Katyn Massacre 
was fully upheld. It is significant that Moscow, in 1952, did not deem 
it possible to add or withdraw anything stated in the Soviet report 
oe ue despite all the blatant discrepancies and falsehoods it con- 
ained. 


(11) The Katyn Massacre and the British Parliament 


The efforts, conclusions and recommendations of the American 
Katyn Committee found an echo in the British Parliament, thanks to 
Professor Douglas L. Savory. This Member of Parliament for Bel- 
fast, who both during the war and before the Nuremberg Trial made 
efforts to acquaint British public opinion with, and interest the British 
Government in the Katyn Massacre, returned to this tragic problem 
again in 1952. 

He tried in July of that year to table in the House of Commons 
a motion supporting the recommendations of the American Katyn 
Committee cited above, and obtained 123 signatures of M.P.s of all 
parties in support of his proposal. On November 6, 1952, Professor 
Savory made a speech in the House of Commons in which he briefly 
presented the case of the Katyn Massacre and repeated the appeals 
contained in his motion: 

“T hope the British Government will suport the American Depu- 
tation before the United Nations. I appeal to the Moreen Secretary 
when he goes over there to bring up this question and to support 
the American Deputation in demanding that this evidence shall be 
submitted to an international Tribunal .. . 

“I urge Her Majesty’s Government to make an immediate protest 
against the conspiracy of silence which has for 12 years shrouded 
the terrible mystery of the murder and disappearance of 15,000 
Polish officers taken into captivity by the Red Army in the Autumn of 
1939. Let us protest against the silence of Christian nations and let 
us make an appeal against this moral wrong.”* 

These appeals of Professor Savory’s, as well as the recommenda- 
tions of the American Katyn Committee, have so far brought no 
positive results. 


(12) Churchill’s assessment of Katyn 


Sir Winston Churchill devotes some pages of his monumental 
memoirs, The Second World War, to the Katyn massacre in volume 
IV, “The Hinge of Fate”, chapter XLI, “Russia and the Western 
Allies”, in the sections headed: Katyn: the Fate of the Polish Officers 
— The Camps near Smolensk — A Sinister Silence — M. Maisky 
Visits Me — Breach of Polish and Soviet Relations — The Nuremberg 
Omission (pages 678-681). He writes: : 

“A breach now occurred between the Soviet Government and the 
Polish Government in exile in London. After the overrunning of 
Poland by. the German and Russian Armies, following the Ribbentrop- 
Molotov agreement of September 1939, many thousands of Poles had 
given themselves up to the Russians, with whom Poland was not at 
war, and were interned. By further Nazi-Soviet agreements many 


*Parliamentary Debates (Hansard), House of Commons—O ficial 
Report, vol, 507, pages 834-841. 
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of these were handed over to the Germans for forced labour purposes. 
Under the Geneva Convention prisoners of officer status cannot be 
so treated, and of the 14,500 Poles held by the Soviets in three camps 
in the Smolensk region 8,000 were officers. A considerable number 
of these officers were members of the intelligentsia, including uni- 
versity yess engineers, and leading citizens who had been 
mobilised as reservists. Until the spring of 1940 there had been inter- 
mittent news of the existence of these prisoners. From April 1940 
silence descended upon the three camps. Not a single sign or trace of 
their occupants ever appeared for thirteen or fourteen months. 
They were certainly in Soviet power, but no letter, message, escapee, 
or scrap of information ever came from them. 

“When Hitler surprised the Russians by his invasion on June 20,* 
1941, the relations between Russia and Poland changed overnight. 
They became allies. General Anders and other Polish generals, who 
had hitherto been confined under rigorous conditions, including beat- 
ings, in Russian prisons, were now washed, clothed, released, wel- 
comed, given high commands in the Polish forces which the Soviets 
were now raising to fight the German invaders. The Poles, who had 
long been anxious about the fate of the large group of officers in the 
three internment camps, asked for their release in order that they 
might join the new Polish Army, to which they would have been 
invaluable. About four hundred officers were collected from other 
parts of Russia, but not one from the three camps now in German 
throes could ever be found. No explanation could be offered to re- 
peated Polish inquiries by their new comrades-in-arms. Polish leaders, 
who now had access to many Soviet authorities, with whom they 
were working and who were helping them form their Army, were 
conscious on numerous occasions of embarrassment on the part of 
the Russian officials, but no news of the whereabouts of the 14,500 
occupants of the three camps was ever forthcoming, and no sur- 
vivor ever appeared. This naturally led to suspicion and friction be- 
tween the Polish and the Soviet Governments. 

“The war rolled on. The Germans held the territory in which the 
camp had stood. Nearly another year passed. 

“Early in April 1943 Sikorski came to luncheon at No. 10. He told 
me that he had proofs that the Soviet Government had murdered 
the 15,000 Polish officers and other prisoners in their hands, and 
that they had been buried in vast graves in the forests, mainly 
around Katyn. He had a wealth of evidence. I said, “If they are dead 
nothing you can do will bring them back.” He said he could not hold 
his people, and that they had already released all their news to the 
Press. Without informing the British Government of its intention, 
the Polish Cabinet in London issued a communiqué on April 17 stating 
that an approach had been made to the International Red Cross in 
Switzerland. to send a delegation to Katyn to conduct an inquiry on 
the spot. On April 20 the Polish Ambassador in Russia was instructed 
by his Government to ask for the comments of the Russians on the 
German story. 2 

“On April 18 the German wireless publicly charged the Soviet 
Government with the murder of the 14,500 Poles in the three camps, 
and proposed to hold an international inquiry on the spot into their 
fate. We cannot wonder that the Polish Government was attracted 
by this plan, but the International Red Cross announced from Geneva 


*In fact Hitler attacked Russia on June 22. 
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that they could not undertake any inquiry into the German allegations 
unless a corresponding invitation to do so was received from the 
Soviet Government. The Germans therefore conducted their own in- 
vestigations, and a committee of experts, drawn from the countries 
under German influence, produced a detailed report claiming that 
upwards of 10,000 bodies had been found in mass graves, and that 
the evidence of documents found on them and the age of the trees 
planted over the graves showed that the executions dated back to 
the spring of 1940, when the area was under Soviet control. 

“Eventually in September 1948 the region of Katyn was occupied 
by the Russians. After the recapture of Smolensk a committee com- 
posed exclusively of Russians was appointed to inquire into the fate 
of the Poles at Katyn. Their report, issued in January 1944, claims 
that the three camps were not evacuated in time, owing to the rapidity 
of the German advance, and that the Polish prisoners fell into Ger- 
man hands and were later slaughtered by them. This version, to be 
believed, involves acceptance of the fact that nearly 15,000 Polish 
officers and men of whom there was no record since the spring of 
1940 passed into German hands in July 1941 and were later destroyed 
by the Germans without one single person escaping and reporting, 
either to the Russian authorities or to a Polish Consul in Russia or to 
the Underground Movement in Poland. When we remember the con- 
fusion caused by the German advance, that the guards of the camps 
must have fled as the invasion came nearer, and all the contacts 
afterwards during the period of Russo-Polish co-operation, belief 
seems an act of faith. 


* * * * * 


“I made one of my rare visits to Chartwell to spend the night at 
my cottage. The telephone announced that the Soviet Ambassador 
must see me at once and was on his way. Maisky arrived in unusual 
perturbation. He brought me a message from Stalin that after the 
hideous charges which the Polish Government in London had pub- 
lished and sponsored against Russia of the wholesale murder of the 
Polish officer prisoners the agreement of 1941 would be immediately 
denounced. I said I thought the Poles had been unwise to make or 
lend themselves to such accounts, but that I earnestly hoped a blunder 
of this kind would not entail a breach in their relations with the 
Soviets. I drafted a telegram to Stalin in this sense. M. Maisky pro- 
ceeded to argue the falsity of the accusation, and gave various 
reasons to prove the physical impossibility of the crime having been 
committed by Russia. I had heard a lot about it from various sources, 
but I did not attempt to discuss the facts. “We have got to beat 
Hitler,” 1 said, “and this is no time for quarrels and charges.” But 
nothing I could say or do prevented the rupture between the Russian 
and Polish Governments. Many inconveniences resulted from this. 
Anyhow, we had got a lot of the Polish fighting men and many of 
their women and children out of Russia. This beneficial process still 
went on fitfully, and I continued the formation and equipment in 
Persia of three Polish divisions under General Anders. 

“In the trials of Germans at Nuremberg for war crimes the murder 
of the Poles at Katyn was mentioned in the indictment of Goering 
and others, who laid the White Book of the German investigation 
before the court. It was decided by the victorious Governments con- 
cerned that the issue should be avoided, and the crime of Katyn 
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was never probed in detail. The Soviet Government did not take the 
opportunity of clearing themselves of the horrible and widely be- 
lieved accusation against them and of fastening the guilt conclusively 
upon the German Government, some of whose principal figures were 
in the dock on trail for their lives. In the final judgment of the 
International Tribunal at Nuremberg Katyn is not mentioned in the 
section dealing with the treatment of prisoners of war by Nazi 
Germany. Everyone is therefore entitled to form his own opinion, 
and there is certainly no lack of material in the many books that 
have been published by the Polish leaders still in exile from their 
country, and in particular those written by Mr. Mikolajczyk, the 
former Polish Prime Minister, who joined the first Polish Govern- 
ment after the war, and by General Anders.”* 

This brilliant, synthetic account—allowing for some minor in- 
accuracies understandable in a brief presentation of a complicated 
affair—shows that the British war leader grasped the essence of the 
tragic problem and points indirectly but unmistakably to Soviet 
guilt. 


*Quoted by kind permission of Mesers. Cassell and Company Ltd., 
Publishers, 35 Red Lion Square, London, W.C.1. 
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